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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  necefTary  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  following  Re?narks  are  a 
fmall  part  of  a  work  lately  given  to  the 
public,  wherein  occafion  is  incidentally 
taken  to  exhibit  fome  inflances  of  th^ 
•manner  in  which  Milton's  chara(fler  ha^ 
been  treated  by  fome  of  his  fornTer  bio- 
graphers and  others.  About  the  time 
that  fpeci'men  W'as  clofed  Dr.  Johnfon's 
New  Narrative  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  editors,  and  could  not  be  over- 
looked without  leaving-  fome  of  the  more 
candid  and  capable  judges  of  Milton's 
profe-writings  \o  fuffcr  by  the  illiberal 
refledtions    of    certain    (perhaps   well- 
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meaning)  men,  who  may  be  led  to  think 
that  truth,  judgment,  and  impartiality 
are  fmall  matters,  when  contrafled  with 
whatDr.Johnfon's  admirers  have  thought 
fit  to  call,  an  inimitable  elegance  of  flilc 
and  compofition.  Our  countrymen  arc 
certainly  interefted,  that  wrong  repre- 
sentations of  the  character  of  fo  capital 
a  writer  as  John  Milton  fhould  be  cor- 
rected, and  properly  cenfured^  and 
therefore  as  the  work  from  which  the 
following  Remarks  are  extracted  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  very  few  of  the  ■ 
numerous  readers  of  Dr.  Johnfon'^  Pre- 
faces, we  ^hope  the  public  will  approve 
of  our  -republifhing  thefe  ilridtures  on 
the  Dodjor's  account  of  Milton,  in  a  | 
form  to  which  may  be  had  an  eafier  and  I 

move  general  accefs. 

We 
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We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  has  been 
thought  convenient  to  fubjoin  to  thefc 
Remarks,  new  and  accurate  editions  of 
two  of  Milton's  profe  tradls  ;  viz.  his 
Letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  on  Edu- 
cation, and  his  Areopagitica.  The  firft 
was  gi'©w^  fcarce,  being  omitted  in  fomc 
editions,  both  of  the  author's  profe  and 
poetical  works ;  but  highly  worthy  to 
be  preferved  as  prefcribing  a  courfe  of 
difcipline,  which,  though  out  of  fafhion 
in  thefe  times,  affords  many  ufeful  lefTons 
to  thofe  who  may  have  abilities  and  cou- 
rage enough  to  adopt  fome  of  thofe  im- 
provements, of  which  the  modes  of 
learned  education  in  prefent  pra£lice  are 
lonfeffedly  fufceptible, 

z  The 
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The  other  will  of  courfe  recommend 
itfelf  to  all  advocates  for  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  and  moreover  may,  in  half 
an  hour's  reading,  entertain  fome  part  of 
the  public  with  a  contrafl  between  the 
•magnanimity  of  Milton,  in  facing  a  for- 
midable enemy,  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  fee-r 
faw  meditations,  the  Ihifty  wiles  of  ^ 
inan  between  two  fires,  who  neither  dares 
iight  nor  run  away.  Thefe  two  tracts 
are  publifhed  from  the  firfl  editions. 
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REMARKS 


O  N 

I"  0  H  N  s  o  n's  Life  of  M  i  l  t  o  n. 

W  E  were  in  hope  that  we  had  done 
-vitk  Milton's  Biographers;  and  had  little 
■orefight  that  fo  accomplilhed  an  artificer 

B  of 
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of  language  would  have  condefcended   j 
to  bring  up  the  rear  of  his  hiftorians.        \ 
But  it  w^s  not  for  the  reputation  of  , 
Dr.  Johnfon's  politics  that  Milton  Hiould   ; 
be  abufed  for' his  principles  of  Liberty  |! 
by  a  lefs  epjjnent  hand  than  his  own.   \ 
The  minute  fnarlers,   orjpwfiofe  declam- 
ers  againfl  the  fentiments  and  diction  of 
Milton's  profe-works,  had  ceafed  to  be 
regarded,  till  the  maxims .  pf  ibme  of , 
thofe  who  pay  Dr.  Johnfon's  quarterages 
had  occaiioned  an  inquiry  into  the  ge-  * 
nuine  principles  of  the  Englifn  Govern- 
ment, when  the  writings  of  Milto"h,  Syd* 
ney,  Locke,  &c.  which  the  moderatioix 

* 

of  the  lafl  reign  had  left  in  fome  degree' 
of  negled:,  were  now  taken  down  from 
the  ihelves  where  they  had  fo  long  re- 
pofcd,  to  confront  thi?  doctrines  which,  Ij 


I 
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it  had  been  prefumed,  would  never  more 

come  into  falliion* 

No  man  -contributed  nwre  to  reflore 
the  eileem.  and  credit  of  thefc  noble  pa- 
triotic writers  than  the  late  ever-to-be- 
Jionoured  Mr.  Hollis,  of  whofe  beautiful 
and  accurate  editions  of  Sydney's  Dlf- 
xourfes,  of  Locke  on  Government  and 
Toleration,  and  of  Toland's  Life  of  Mil- 
ton, we  have  Ipoken  largely  in  another 
place. 

Dr.  Johnlbn's  peace  of  mind  required 
that  this  recovering  taile  of  the  public 
fhouid  not  ripen  into  appetite,  particu- 
'larly  for  Milton's  works,  whofe  reputa- 
tion he  had  formerly  taken  fo  much  ele- 
gant pains  to  depreciate.  The  fource  of 
his  difiiffcctioR  to  Milton's  principles  can 
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be  no  fecret  to  thofe  who  have  been  con- 
verfant  in  the  controverlies  of  the  times. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  early  and  well-known  at- 
tachments will  fufficiently  account  for  it; 
and  pollerity  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  biographer's  veneration 
■was  paid  to  the  White  Roje  or  the  Red  *. 

But  Dr.  Johnfon's  particular  malevo- 
lence to  Milton  may  not  be  fo  well 
known,  or  poflibly  forgot;  we  Ihall 
therefore  give  a  fliort  account  of  its  pro- 
grefsj  from  its  firfl  appearance  to  its  con- 
fmnniation  in  this  Life  of  Milton. 

In  the  year  i.  747,  one  William  Lauder 
fent  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fome 
hints  of  Milton's  plaglarifm,  in  pillaging 
certain  modern  writers  for  the  materials 
of  his  poem,  intituled^  Fanidlfe  Lojl. 
*  See  Preface  to  Milton,  p.  2. 
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Who  William  Lauder  was,  what  was 
his  character,  and  of  what  flamp  his  mo- 
ral and  political  principles,  may  be  learn- 
ed from  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  furius, 
printed  for  Carpenter,  in  Fleet-flreet. 
without  a  date;  but,  as  evidently  ap* 
pears  by  the  Remarks  at  the  end  of  it, 
publifhed  foon  after  Lauder's  appearance 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  his 
famous  difcoveries. 

Congenial  politics  create  connexions 
between  men  in  whofe  abilities  there  is 
great  difparity.  Buchanan's  principles, 
in  his  dialogue,  Dejure  Regni  apud  ScoioSy 
were  equally  deteiled  by  the  noted  Tho- 
mas Ruddiman  and  William  Lauder. 
But  Lauder's  malignity  could  never  pre- 
vail v/ith  the   ingenuous  Ruddiman  to 
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detract  from  Buchanan's  poetical  merit^. 
in  compliance  with  Lauder's  furious  zeal 
in  favour  of  Johniton's  Latin  translation 
of  David's  Pfalms,'  ta  which  Lauder  gave 
the  preference. 

In  his  alliance  with  Dr^Johnfon,  ce- 
mented by  their  mutual  antipathy  ta 
Milton's  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
government,  he  found  a  paternal  indul-* 
gence  of  his  fplenetic  animofity. 

Milton  was  a  Whig,  and  therefore 
mull  be  a  Plagiary;  accordingly  when:- 
the  time  came  that  Lauder's  ftridlures  in 
«-he  Gentleman'^s  Mao-azine  had  fwelled 
into  the  fize  of  a  pamphlet  of  i6o  pages, 
It  was  Uihercd  into  public  by  a  preface,, 
and-fniiihed  by  a  poflfcript,  from  the  il- 
luilrious  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon* 
-  '      .  ■     '  Oil 
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On  occalion  of  thefe  head  and  tail- 
pieces the  ingenious  Dr.  Douglas,  the 
detedor  of  Lauder's  forgeries,  writes 
thus  : 

"  'Tis  to  be  hoped,  nay,  'tis  expeSedy 
*^  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer, 
*^  whofe  judicious  fentiments  and  inimi- 
*^  table  ilile  point  out  the  author  of  Lau- 
*^  der's  Preface  and  Poilfcript,  will  no 
•^  longer  allow  one  to  tlume  htmfclf  with 
*'  his  feathers^  who  appears  fo  little  to 
*^  have  deferved  his  affiilance ;  an  affif- 
**  tance  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  would 
*'  never  have  been  communicated,  had 
**  there  been  the  leafi  fufpicion  of  thofe 
*^  fadts  which  I  have  been  the  infirument 
•*  of  conveying  to  the  world  */' 

*  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Pla- 
giarifm,  &c.  by  John  Douglas,  M,  A.  for  Mil- 
lar, 1751,  p.  77, 

B  4  This 
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This  favourable  prefumption  vva«  ill- 
founded  and  premature.  It  appeared 
afterwards,  by  the  confeffion  of  Lauder 
himfelf,  that  "  in  Johnfon's  friendlhip 
'^  he  placed  the  moft  implicit  and  unli- 
^^  mited  confidence  *." 

Dr.  Johnfon  had  faid  for  his  friend,  at 
the  end  of  the  EJfay^  that  "  Lauder's  mc- 
*'  tives  were,  a  ftrid:  regard  to  truth 
"  alone,  &c.  and  none  of  them  taken 
"  from  any  difference  of  country,  or  of 
"  fentiments  in  political  or  religious 
"  matters  -t.'*  This  Lauder,  in  his  pam'- 
phlet  of  1754,  exprefsly  contradicted, 
and  avowed  motives  of  party  and  preme^ 
ditated  deception  .j.  Here  the  cat  leaped 

*  King  Charles  I.  vindicated,  p.  3,  4.        ?> 
+   Ell'ay,  p.  163. 


X  King  Charles  T.  vindicated  from  thcchaYge 
of  Plagiarilm,  brought  againft  hira  by  Miltoii, 
Printed  for  Owen,   1754,  p.  ii» 

out 
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out  of  the  bag.  It  was  naw  nof-orloiis 
that  the  fable  had  been  inverted.  The 
Lion  roared  in  the  AiVs  Skin ;  and  if  the 
Lion  had  not  the  whole  alinlne  plan  com* 
municated  to  him  a  priori^  Lauder's  con- 
fidence in  his  friend  Johnfon  was  neither 
implicit  nor  unlimited ► 

Dr.  Johnfon,  indeed,  //  is  to  befufpeBedy 
took  upon  him  the  patronage  of  Lauder's 
project  from  the  beginning;  and  bore 
his  part  in  the  controverfy  retailed  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year 
1747.    There  is  at  leafl  a  HIGH  DEGREE 

OF  PREPOLLENT  PPvOBABILlTY,    that  the 

Letter  in  that  Magazine  for  the  month 
of  Auguft,  page  363,  364,  figned  wil^ 
LiAM  LAUDER,  Came  from  the  amicable 
hand  of  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon, 

In 
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In  the  year  1751  was  published  Lau- 
der's penitential  letter  *  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
containing  a  full  and  free  confeflion  of 
his  roguery  :  the  merit  of  which  was  to- 
tally overthrown  by  a  contradidtory  poft- 
fcript ;  which  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Lauder  himfelf,  after  informing  his  rea- 
ders, that  his  confidential  friend  advifed 
an  unrefewed  difclofure  of  his  impof- 
ture. 

"  With  this  expedient,*'  fays  Lauder, 
•^  I  then  chearfully  complied,  '■ojhen  that 
**  gentleman  •wrote  for  me  that  letter  that 
*'  was  piihlijhed  in  my  name  to  Mr.  Dong" 
*^  las^  in  which  he  committed  one  error 
^'  that  proved  fatal  to  me,  and  at  the 
"  fame  time  injurious  to  the  public.  For 

*  Quarto,  printed  for  Cvven,  1751. 
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^'  in  the  place  of  acknowledging  that 
<'  fuch  particular  paflages  only  were  in-- 
"  terpolated,  he  gave  up  the  whole  effay 
*^  againft  Milton  as  delulion  and  mifre- 
^'^  prefentation,  and  therefore  impofed 
^^  more  grievouily  on  the  public  than  I. 
*^  had  done  ;  and  that  too  in  terms  much- 
'^  more  fubmiffive  and  abjed:  than  the 
*'  nature  of  the  offence  required  *." 

The  amanuenfe  here  gained  two  con- 
fiderable  points*  i»  It  wasr  at  his  op- 
tion to  m.ention  or  not  the  affiance  that 
Lauder  had  in  compofing  his  eflay  ;.  and 
Gonfequently  to  conceal  in  what  degree 
the  fraud  was  communicated  to  him 
from  the  beginning.  2.  He  effedlually 
anfwered  Mr.Douglas's  expedration,  who- 
■■*  Yiadication  cf  King  Charles  I.  p.  4. 

would 


would  naturally  concl-ude  that  Lauder  « 
had  no  accomplices  in  his  villany,  ex-  . 
cept  the  jefuits. 

But  they  who  read  Lauder's  complaints  ii 
of  this  confidential  friend  in  the  pamphlet  \ 
juil  quoted,  mufl  fuperabound  both  in  i 
faith  and  charity,  if  they  can  believe  ; 
that  the  compofer  of  the  letter  to  Mr-  I 
Douglas  was  unconfcious  of  Lauder's  i 
forgery,  previoufly  to  Dr.  Douglas's  de- 
tection of  it. 

A  poflfcript  to  a  fecond  edition  of  Dr. 
Douglas's  Vindication,  dated  May  17, 
1756,  finifhed  the  controverfy.  Lauder 
was  difgraced  with  the  public,  and  dif- 
carded  by  his  amanuenfis,  who  turned  a 
deaf  car  to  all  his  reproaches,  and  aban- 
doned him  to  his  fate,  with  a  cool  philo- 

fophical 
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fophlcal  apathy,  void  of  ai!  ambition  to 
Ihare  with  him  the  blulhing  honours 
himfclf  had  fo  generoufly  contributed  to 
thicken  upon  Lauder's  devoted  head. 

The  effed:s  of  his  journey-work,  in 
defaming  Milton,  being  thus  difappoint- 
-ed  by  the  laudable  diligence  of  Dr.Doug- 
ias,  and  the  unmanageable  petulance  of 
Lauder,  common  prudence  fuggeft^d  to 
our  biographer  the  expedience  of  fup- 
preffing  his  impatience  for  another  op- 
portunity of  leflening  the  public  vene- 
ration for  Milton's  merit.  Accordingly 
he  laid  by  his  projedt  for  about  two  years, 
when  he  might  reafonably  hope  his  ma- 
noeuvres, under  the  hide  of  Lauder, 
would  be  forgotten,  or  laid  alleep  by. a 
fucceffion  of  that  varietv  of  entertainment 

which 
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■^liieli  the  pref^  is  always' providing  for 
the  public  on  kll  forts  offubjeds, 
V  In  January  1758  he  rekafed  himfelf 
'from  his  quarentme,  and  appeared  in 
'the  Literary  Magazine  for  that  month, 
iiolding  forth  to  the  public  his  poeti- 
cal SCA1.E5  the  particulars  of  which,  fave 
what  relates  to  Milton,  We  leave  to  the 
.icritics  by  profeflion.  This  is  what  he  fays 

of  Milton: 

*^  I  am  fenfible  that  in  the  calculations 
^"  I  have  here  exhibited  I  have,  in  many 

*<  inftances,  ftrong  prejudices  againft  me. 

.*«  The  friends  of  Milton  will  not  yield 
'  *^  to  Shakefpeare  the  fuperiority  of  ge- 
•  <^  nius,  which,  I  think,  lies  en  the  fide 
^*<  of  Shakefpeare.     Both  of  them  have 

*'  faults.     But  the  faults  of  Shakefpeare 

*^  were 
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'^  were  thofe  of  Genius ;  thofc  of  Milton 
*^  of  the  MAN  OF  GENivJs,  The  former 
^^  arifes  from  imagination  getting  the 
^'better  of  judgment ;  the  latter  from 
*f  haht  getting  tne  better  of  invagination. 
^^  Shakefpeare*;3  faults  were  tlipfe  of  a 
*'  great  poet ;  thofe  of  Milton  qf  a  iittle 
^^  pedant.  When  Shakefpeare  is  execra- 
^^  hk  he  is  fo  cxquilitely  fo^  that  he  is 
*:'  inimitable  in  his  blemiilies  as  in  his 
^'  beauties.  The  puns  of  Milton  betray 
*^  a  narroximefs  of  cdueation^  and  a  dcge^ 
^^.  neracy  cf  habit  J* 

fhus  far  Dr.  Johnfon's  exhibition  of 
Milton  in  the  fcale  of  poetical  merit, 
which  perhaps  at  the  bottom  may 
amount  to  no  more  than  that  Milton 
could  not  make  a  faddky  or  dcince  upon 

the 


Ae  rape  *.  But  this  too  we  leave  to  cri- 
tics on  poetry,  of  whom  we  fhould  re- 
queft  to  explain  the  diiference  between  a 
Genius  and  a  Man  of  Genius^  and  by  what 
operation  habitf  in  the  abftrad:,  gets  the 
.better  of  magination  ;  remarking  only 
for  ourfelves,  that  for  the  balance-maf- 
ter  to  reproach  Milton  for  his  pedantry 
is  certainly  betraying  a  ftrange  iincon- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  own  talents,  unlefs  he 
depends  upon  his  reader's  fagacity  in 
difcriminatinga^r^^^  pedant  from  a  little 
one.  He  is  obliged,  however,  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  of  Milton,  to  put 
iiis  profe-work-s  into  the  fcale. 

*^  His  theological  quibbles  and  per- 
^^  plexed  fpeculations  arc  daily  equalled 

*  See  Gibber's  Letter  to  Pope,  p.  35. 

''  and 
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'^  and  excelled  by  the  mofl  abjccr  en- 
"  thufiaits ;  and  if  we  confider  him  as  a 
*■'  profe-writcr,  he  has  neither  the  learn- 

ing  of  a  fcholar,  nor  the  manners  of  a 

gentleman.  There  is  no  force  m  his 
'^  reafoning,  no  elegance  in  his  ilyle,  and. 
^'  no  taile  in  his  com.pofition." 

Peremptory,  but  not  decilive  1  To 
make  this  go  down,  even  with  a  mode- 
rate tory^.it  fhoidd  have  been  added,  that 
the  narrownejs  of  Milton's  education  pre? 
vented,  not  only  his  proficiency  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  abftrufer  fciences,  but  even 
in  the  elemental  acauifitlons  of  readina: 
or  fpeliing. 

"  We  are  therefore,''  continues  the- 
critip,  ^'  to  confider  him  in  one  fixed^ 
"point  of  light,  that  of  a  great  poet, 

C  ''  with. 
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^^  With  a  laudable  envy  of  rivalling, 
'*  eclipfing,  and  excelling,  all  who  at- 
*'  tempted  fublimity  of  fentiment  and 
*'  defcription."  • 

Could  this  be  a  hopeful  attempt  in  fo 
wretched  a  writer  of  profe  ?  or  does  the    ! 
critic   propofe    to  entertain  his  readers 
with  a  miracle,  or  only  with  a  paradox  > 
Immediately   however   the  critic  with- 

i 

draws  Milton  from  this  fixed  pci/it  of  lights    \ 
and  places  his  fublimity  of  fentiment  and    j 

defcription  in  contrail  with  Shakefpeare^s    i 

i 

amiable  variety  ;  and  concludes,  '^  that  j 

*^  Shakefpeare  could    have   ivrote   like  ■ 

*'  Milton,  but  Milton  could  never  have  i 

^^  zvrote  like  Shakefpeare.'*.  | 

Does  not  the  Doctor  here  overturn  his    i 

1 
own  metaphyfical  fyflemr  Shakefpeare's  * 
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fuil^menf,  to  have  qualified  hlni  to  write 
like  Milton,  mufl  have  got  the  better  ot* 
\\is  i?naginat ion ;.  a  confinement  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  powers  not  half  fo  poflible  as 
that  Dr.  Johnfbn  fliould  turn  Whig. 

"  Some  may  think,"  fays  the  Doctor,, 
in  this  fame  poetical  fcale,  "  that  I  have 
^^  under-valued  the  characfter  of  Waller; 
^^  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  I'have  rather 
*'  over-rated  it.'* 

He  has  however  made  ample  amends 
for  this  lenity  in  wTitIng  Waller's  life; 
and  it  is  a  very  gentle  cenfure  palTed 
upon  him  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  *, 
"  that  the  Dodtor's  remarks  on  fome  of 
"  our  befl  poets,  particularly  Milton  and 
*'  Waller,  whofe  political  opinions  by  na 

■*  For  May,  1779, 

C  2.  "  means 
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means  coincided  with  his  own,  may  be 
^^  thought  rather  too  fevere.'* 

It  was  Waller's  misfortune  (a  misfor- 
tune only  in  the  fcale  of  Dr.  Johnfon)  to 
be  born  of  a  mother  who  was  filler  to  the 
illuilrious  patriot  John  Hampden,  whom 
the  Doctor  calls  the  zealot  ofrehelUoUy  by 
the  fame  figure  of  fpeech  which  repre- 
'-ients  Chriflopher  Milton,  as  taught  by  the 
la%u  to  adhere  to  king  Charles,  who  was 
breaking  the  law  every  day  by  a  thou- 
fand  of  thofe  arbitrary  adis  and  oppref- 
fions  which  make  up  the  deicription  of  a 
tyrant. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which,  in- 

this  charadler  of  Hampden,  is  the  more 

confpicuous,  the  zeal  of  the  loyalift,  or 

the  manners  of  the  genikman.     The  man 

3  *  talks 
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talks  in  one  place  of  Milton's  brutality. 
We  could  wifli  to  have  his  definition  of 
the  term,  that  we  may  not  injure  him  in 
the  adoption  oi  \t  to  his  own  ilyle. 

But  Milton  only,  for  the  prefent,  is 
our  client,  and  only  Milton  the  profe- 
writer,  who,  in  that  character,  muii  ever 
be  an  eye-fore  to  men  of  Dr.  Johnfon's 
principles  ;  principles  that  are  at  enmity 
with  every  patron  of  public  liberty,  and 
-every  pleader  for  the  legal  rights  of  Eng- 
liflimen,  which,  in  their  origin,  are  nei- 
ther more,  nor  lefs  than  the  natural  rights 
of  all  mankind, 

Milton,  in  contending  for  thefe  againft 
the  tyrant  of  the  day  and  his  abettors, 
v\-as  ferious,  energetic,  and  irrefragable. 
He  bore  down  all  the  filly  fophifms  in 

C  3  favour 
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favour  of  defpotic  power  like  a  torrent, 
and  left  his  adverfaries  nothing  to  reply,, 
but  the  rhetoric  of  Billingfgate,  from 
which  Lauder,  in  the  end  of  his  pamph- 
let, intituled,  ^'  King  Charles  J.  vindi- 
^*  cated,  &c."  has  collected  a  nofegay  of 
the  choicell  flowers ;  and  pity  it  was, 
that  he  was  too  early  to  add  his  friend 
Johnfon's  charad:er  of  Milton  theprofe- 
writer  to  the  favoury  bouquet. 

When  the  Doctor  found,  on  fome  late 
occafions,  that  his  crude  abufe  and  mali- 
cious critlcifms  would  not  bring  down 
Milton  to  the  degree  of  contempt  with 
the  public  which  he  had  afligned  him 
in  the  fcale  of  profe-writers ;  he  fell  upon 
an  expedient  which  has  fometimes  fuc- 
^  '^^leded 
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cecdcd  [in  particular  exigences.     In  one 
word,  he  determined  to  write  his  Life. 

There  are  no  men  lb  excellent  who  have 
not  Ibme  perlbnal  orcafual  defed:  in  their 
bodily  frame,  fomc  aukward  peculiarity 
in  their  manners  or  converfation,  fomc 
fcandalous  calumny  tacked  to  their  pri- 
vate hiilorv,  or  fome  of  thofe  natural 
failings  which  didinguifli  human  from 
angelic  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  men  are  fo  to- 
tally abandoned  and  depraved  as  to  have 
no  remnants  of  grace  and  goodnefs,  no 
intervals  of  fobriety,  no  touches  of  regret 
for  departed  innocence,  no  fenfe  of  thofe 
generous  paflions  which  animate  the  wife 
and  good  to  pi*aife-worthy  actions,  or 
no  natural  or  acquired  abilities  to  abate 

C  4  the 
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the  refcntment  of  the  reputable  piibllc, 
and  to  atone,  in  fome  degree,  for  their 
immoralities. 

A  man  of  genius,  who  has  words  and 
W'ill  to  deprefs  or  raife  fuch  characters 
refpedively,  will  conlider  little  in  his 
operations  upon  them,  but  the  motives 
and  occafions  which  call  for  his  prefent 
interference  ;  and  the  world  who  know 
the  artificer  will  m.ake  it  no  wonder  that 
the  encomiall  and  apologiil  of  the  pro- 
fligate Richard  Savage  fliould  employ 
diis  .pen  to  fatyrize  and  '  calumniate  the 
•virtuous  John  Milton. 

"  The  Life  of  Milton,"  fays  Dr.John- 
fon,  "  has  been  already  written  in  fo 
*^  many  forms,  with  fuch  minute  enqui- 
ry,  that  I  might  perhaps  more  pro- 

*'  perly 
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**^  pcrly  have  contented  myfelf  with  the 

^'  addition  of  a  few  notes  to  Mr.  Fen- 

•*^  ton's  elegant  Abridgement;  but  that  a 

*^  new  narrative  was  thought  neceffary  tQ 

''  the  uniformity  of  this  edidon  *." 

The  uniformity  of  editions  is  com- 
monly the  bookleller's  care,  and  the  ne* 
cefiity  of  fuch  uniformity  generally  arifes 
from  the  tafle  of  the  public ;  of  which, 
amono;  the  number  of  names  exhibited 
in  the  title-pages  of  thefe  volumes,  there 
'-mufl  be  many  competent  judges.  .It 
would  be  a  pity  however  that  a  confor- 
mity to  this  tafte  fhould  engage  Dr.  John- 
ion  in  v/riting  this  Life,  to  go  beyond 
v/hat  v/ould  ??2ore  properly  have  contented  \ 
.himfelf ;  the  leafl  intimation  from  the 

*  Life  of  Milton,  p.  i. 

Bio- 
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Biographer  of  the  impropriety  ef  a  new 

narrative  would,  we  are  perfiiaded,  have   ; 

i 

made  the  undertakers  of  the  edition  con- 
tented with  the  Dodior's  plan. 

He  might  not  indeed  have  found  the 
means  to  introduce  certain  particulars, 
■which  embelliili  his  new  narrative^  into 

^is  notes  on  Mr.  Fenton  s  abridgement, 

i 
in  which  there  is  a  vein  of  candor  that  ' 

does  the  writer  more  honour  than  the  in-  , 
genulty  of  his  performance  ;  not  to  men-  , 
tion  the  different  judgment,  from  that  of  ; 
-Dr.  Johnfon,  formed  by  Mr.  Fenton,  on  ^ 
■fome  of  Milton's  poetical  pieces.  j 

We  therefore  believe  this  new  narra-  j 
ti'ue  was  calculated  rather  for  Dr.  John-  ^ 
fon's  private  contentment  than  the  necef-  j 
fities  of  the  edition.  \ 

A  few  I 
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A  few  inflances  will  fcrve  to  ihew  the 
probability  of  this  furmife, 
^  All  the  writers  of  Milton's  Life  before 
Dr.  Johnfon  fpeak  of  the  cfteem  with 
vhich  Milton  was  honoured  by  his  fel- 
ow-members  of  Chrifl's  College  at 
[Cambridge.  Milton  values  himfelf  upon 
t  at  a  time  when  the  under-workers  of 
:he  royalifts,  who  fent  different  accounts 
:o  the  defenders  of  Salmalius  abroad, 
night  have  effediually  confuted  him. 
Let  us  now.obferve  the  contrail. 

"  Of  the  exercifes  which  the  rules  of 
'^  the  univeffity  required,  fome  were ' 
'^  publilhed  by  him  in  his  maturer 
■^  years.  They  had  been  undoubtedly 
■^applauded,  for  they  were  fuch  as  few 
'^  can  perform  ;  yet  there  is  reafon  to 

<'  fuf- 
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fufpedt,  that  he  was  regarded  in  his 

'*' college  with  no  great  fondnefs.     That, 

"  he  obtained  no  fellowihin   is  certain^' 

*^  but  the  unkindnefs  with  which  he  was 

"  treated  was  not  merely  nep-ative.  I  am 

■*^  aihamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true ; 

'*^  that  Milton   was  the  lafl   fludent   in; 

-*^  either  univeriity  that  fuffered  the  pub-j 

j 
"^^  lie  indignity  ot  corporal  correcftion  *." 

This  filly  tale  is  taken  from  Warton'si 


*    u 


•*'^  Life  and  Remains  of  Dean  Bathuril,'^ 

I 

and  retailed  by  Warton  from  fome  manu- 

fcripts  of  Aubrey  the  antiquarian  in  the^j 

AlhmoleanMufeum,  whofe  anile  credu-i 

> 

lity  has  difabled  him  from  being  a  writer 
of  any  authority.  In  what  m.anner,  and; 
.with  what  circumflances,  this  corporalj 

"5^  Milton's  Life,  p.  ;,  ?. 

cor-" 

\ 

f, 
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corredilon  was  inflid:cd  in  either  univer- 
fit}^,    we  are  not  informed.      Warton's 
words   are,  that  "  Milton   was   aclually- 
"  whipped  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bainbrigge, 
"  Mailer  of  Chrifl's  College,  while  he 
^'  was    at    Cambridge."      Dr.   Johnfon 
calls   it   a  public   'indigiiity,  which   is  an 
iinprove?nent   upon  Aubrey,   and  renders 
the  fa(fL  flill  more  improbable.     There 
is  no  fpecification  of  the  offence,  or  of 
the  time  of  the  correclion ;   and  we  may 
prefume,  that  when  this  wholefome  feve- 
rity  was   mod  in  vogue  in.  either  uni- 
verfitv,    the  head  of  a   colleG:e  would 

J   ^  CD 

hardly  make  himfelf  fo  ridiculous  as  to 
condefcend  to  execute  the  omce  of  a  pa- 
rilh-beadle  ^^ 

There 

*  We  have  been  infonricd,  that  the  manner 

of 
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There  is  another  prefumption  agauift"*! 

this  anecdote.      Warton   obferves,  that  I 

■i 

Wood,  who,  according  to  him,  com-! 
piled  his  account  of  Milton  from  Au-  ! 
brey's  manufeript,  has  omitted  fome  cir- ! 
cumftan-ces,  particularly  this  of  his  fla-  \ 
gellation.  Aubrey  pretends  he  had  his'  ' 
Information  from  Milton's  own  mouth;,' 
or  from  his  relations  after  his  death  ;  at  ' 
leafl  fo  he  told  Wood,  who  could  not  be  ! 

1 

fuppofed  to  omit  thiscircumftance  from  { 
any  good- will  he  bore  to  Milton's  me-  i 
mory.  We  may  then  reafbnably  fufpedt  i 
that  Wood  did  not  believe  it,  and  that  ■ 
he  was  convinced  Aubrey  was  miiinform-  .' 

ed  ;  and  fuppofe  the  flory  lliould  be  one  ; 

i 

of  whipping  yonng  iinlucky  academics  was,  to  '- 
hoift  them  upon  the  college  battery  hatch,  \ 
where  the  difcipline  was  iniiided  by  the  BiUler.      | 

of  ; 
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of  thofe  which  Aubrey  had  from  Mil- 
ton's  own  mouth,  Milton  would  hardly 
give  him  an  account  of  the  puniihment, 
without  Signifying  what  was  the  fault. 

Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  "Milton  was  the 
^^  lafl:  lludent  in  either  univerjity  that  fuf- 
"  fered  this  corporal  corredtion.*'  Now 
Mr.  Warton  tells  us,  that  "  the  whip  was 
*^  an  inftrument  of  academical  correc- 
"  tion,  not  entirely  laid  afide  in  the  old 
'^  age  of  Dr.  Bathurll  --  ;  but  Bathurfl 
furvived  Milton  thirty  years,  and  the 
time  of  Milton's  admiffion  above  eighty,. 
If  Milton  therefore  was  the  lafl  fuiferer 
by  this  illiberal  punifhment  in  Cam- 
bridge,   that  univerlity  got  the  ilart  of 

*  Life  of  Bathurfl,  p.  202, 

Oxford 
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Oxford  -^  in  dviUfatmi  by  at  leafl  lifty 
or  fixty  years ;  which  is  more  honour, 

we  believe,  than  Dr.  Johnfon  defired  Mr.] 

1 
Warton  fliould  confer  upon  it.  i 

,    Mr.  Warton  fays,  ^' This"  fmeanlngj 

the   whipping-bout]    "  explains    more- 

'.f  fully-  a  pafTage    in  one  of  Milton's^ 


^^  elegies ; 


iC 
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\ 
*  ^'  In  the  public  (latiites  of  Oxford,  the  in- 
**jun6tion  of  infliding  corporal  punifliment  on 
*'  boys  under  fixteen  remains  unrepealed,  and) 
**  in  force  at  this  day  ^  but  the  execution  of  this,, 
"  law,  fo  repugnant  to  every  liberal  and  decent 
**  idea,  has  been  long  aboiifhed.  Yet  this  code^ 
'*  of  llatutes  was  compiled  no  lont^eraiTO  than, 
*' the  year  1635.  It  was,  however,  no  unconiH 
.  '*  mon  practice  at  a  college  in  Oxford,  where  the 
*'  foundation-fcholars  are  elected  very  youngs 
'*  adnally  to  puniili  with  the  rod  as  far  down  as 
'*  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century."  , 

Gent,  A^ag,   1779,  p.  493« 


\ 


if 
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**  Nec  durl  Hbet  ufque  minas  perferre 

"^^  magiilri, 
*^  Cseteraque    ingenio  non  fubeunda 


''  meoJ' 


Where,  in  Mr.  Warton's  ideas,  cetera 
fignifies  flogging.  But  Dr.  Johnfon  hav- 
ing noted  that  it  iignifies  fomething  elfe 
belides  threats,  interprets  it  into  fome- 
thing more,  /.  e.  more  fevere,  namely, 
punifliment.  But  he  feems  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  that  puniihmentwas  whip- 
ping or  baniiliraent;  and  with  reafon, 
for  catera  may  fignify  fomething  more, 
/.  e.  fomething  ever  and  beftdes  threats, 
and  yet  fomething  elfe  befides  either 
w^hipping  or  ruftication.  The  mofl  na- 
tural interpretation  of  the  fecond  line 
feems  to  be,  that  thofe  college-exercifes 

D  known 
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known  by  the  name  of  inipofitions  (often- 
times prefcribed  as  punifliments)  did  not 
fuit  Milton's  genius,  being  indeed  even  j 
within  our  memory  calculated  rather  for  j 
the  drudgery  of  an  induitrious  plodder 
than  fuited  to  the  o-enius  of  a  youth  of 
parts  and  fpirit.  Wonderful  mufl  be  that  ! 
genius  which  has  a  tafte  for  being  flogged  \ 
or  banifhed  ! 

^^  It  feems  plain,'*  fays  the  new  narra-- 
iivey  "  from  his  own  verfes  to  Diodati, 
*^  that  he  had  incurred  rujlication^  a  tern-  1 
^^  porarydifmifTion  into  the  country,  with  i 
*^  perhaps  the  lofs  of  a  term."  | 

Milton  was  admitted  of  Chrill's  Col- 
lege,  February  12,  16245.      He  took; 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1628,  fo  that  ; 
without  a  perhaps  he  lofl  no  term.     In  ! 

every  \ 
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every  college  there  is  or  ihoiild  be  a  re- 
gifler,  in  which  are  entered  all  orders 
for  expulfion  and  ruflication  of  delin- 
quents. This  is  neceffary  for  the  juili- 
fication  of  the  mafier  and  fellows  againft 
whom  appeals  and  complaints  are  often 
lodged  by  the  fufferers,  either  before  the 
vifitor  or  in  Weftminfter-Hall.  We  have 
been  informed,  from  the  bell  authority, 
that  there  is  an  entry  in  the  regifler  of 
this  very  college,  importing,  that  a  can- 
didate for  a  fellovvfiiip  ^^,  being  rejected 
by  the  fociety,  was,  upon  calling  in  the 
vifitor  +,  eftabliilied  in  his  right,  not 
without  fome  fevere  expreffions  inferted 

« 

*  The  late  Dr.  Mutton,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbiiry. 
i-f  BiHiop  Sherlock,  then  Vice-chancellor. 

D  2  in 
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in  the  fentence,  which  the  vifitor,  upon  I 

application,  refufed  to  expunge.  ■ 

If  therefore  the  Regiflers  of  Chrifl's  j 

College  are  filent  with  refpedt  to  the  ex-  j 

pulfion    of  John  Milton,  it  is  not  plain  \ 
that  he  was  either  expelled  or  ruflicated, 

not  to  mention  that  the  terms,  vetiti  la-  ' 

ris  rt  exiliimiy  may  refer  to  twenty  caufes  i 

l^efides  that  afligned  by  the  new  Biogra-  | 

pher.     If  Milton's  return  to  college  was  ] 

voluntary,  it  would  be  invidious  to  af-  ; 

cribe  his  absence  to  compuliion,  unlefs  ] 

you  will  fuppofe  that  the  prohibition  was  \ 

the  effed:  of  his  father's  oeconomy,  which  ' 

is  by  far  mofl  likely  to  have  been  the  ! 

cafe.  *J 

Milton  however  was  certainly  out  of  1 

i 

humour   with   the  univerfities    (except  ; 

per-  ] 

I 
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perhaps  with  a  few  of  his  ingenious  and 
judicious  friends  in  them);  andDr.John- 
fon  gives  us  our  choice  of  two  caufes  of 
it,  the  injudldous  ftverity  of  his  governors^ 
and  Milt  oil's  captious  perverfenefs  *. 

Had  Milton  left  us  nothing  upon  the 
fubjed:  but  rude  and  indifcriminate  abufe 
of  the  univerfitles.  Dr.  Johnfon's  alter- 
native in  affifting  us  to  account  for  It  had 
been  liberal  and  gracious.  But  the  lingle 
letter  of  Milton  to  Hartllb  ihews  that 
his  objediions  were  of  another  fort,  and 
took  their  rife  neither  from  any  refent- 

ment  ai^ainfl  his  o-overnors  for  their  fe- 
es t? 

verity,  nor  from  any  perverfenefs  of  his 
own  temper.  So  far  from  blaming  their 
feverity,  he  reproves  the  idle  vacancies 

*  Life,  p.  10, 

D  3  given 
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given  both  to  fchools  and  univerfities,  as 
a  detrimental  and  improper  indulgence  ; 
with  refped  to  his  own  difpofition,  no- 
thing appears  here  but  a.  defire  to  melio- 
rate the  mode  of  education,  in  which 
Hartlib  was  as  hearty  as  him.felf ;  and  it 
aopears  by  our  late  academical  reforma- 
tions, that  the  authors  of  them  were  no 
more  in  humour  with  the  methods  of 
their  prcdecelTors  than  Milton  himfelf. 

It  is  true,,  Milton  was  zealous  for  Re- 
formation in  the  church,  and  who  can  fay 
it  was  not  wanted  ?  or  who  but  Dr.  John- 
fon  will  fay  it  >     Milton  laid  the  errors . 
and  abufes  in  the  church  to  the  account 
of  the  bllhops.     The   biHiops  counter- 
nanced  and  encouraged  the  univerfities ; 
and  it  was  but  natural  for  the  univerfi- 

ties 
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tics  In  their  turn  to  inculcate  that  fort  of 
learning  which  tended  to  uphold  the 
epifcopal  authority,  and  confequentlv  to 
prevent  the  reformation  Milton  willied 
for. 

"  One  of  his  objections/*  fays  the  Doc- 
tor, ^'  to  academical  education,  as  it  was 
"  then  conducted ,  is,  that  men  defip-ned 
*^  for  orders  in  the  church  were  per- 
"  mitted  to  ad:  plays,  writhing  and  un^ 
"  honing  their  ck'^gy  limbs  to  ail  the.  antic 
*'  and  diJJooneJl  geftures  of  Trinculoes^ 
'^  bvffoons,  and  baiuds,  proftituting  thd 
^'  jldame  of  that  minijiry,  which  either  they, 
^^  had  or  were  nigh  havings  to  the  eyes  of 
*'  courtiers  and  court-ladies ,  ivith  their 
*'  grooms  and  madamoifelles  "*/' 
*  Apology  for  Smeclymnus,  p..  no.  Birch's  ed; 

D  4  Nuni 
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Num  fingit,  niim  mentitur  !  If  Jgnora' 
mus  was  well  adted  at  Trinity  College, 
thefe  ludicrous  appearances  muil  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  fped:ators,  who  were  per- 
fons  exadtly  anfwering  the  defcription 
here  given  of  them  ;  and  if  the  charac- 
ters were  perfonated  by  clergymen,  or 
candidates  for  orders,  there  is  propriety 
as  well  as  truth  in  Milton's  reflediion. 
But  this  is  not  the  objed:ion. 

**  This   is  fufficiently  peeviih,"    fays 
the  Dodtor,  *'  in  a  man,  who,  when  he  | 
■•'  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college, 
**  relates,   with   great    luxuriance,   the 
**  compenfation  which  the  pleafures  of 

**  the  theatre  afford  him.     Plays  were  ! 

i 

!*  therefore  only  criminal  when  they  were  | 

**  adted  by  academicks  *.'*  I 

I 

*  Life,  p.  12,  j 

The  i 
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The  Do6tor  undoubtedly  depended, 
that  he  had  fufficiently  difgulted  his  rea- 
ders with  his  account  of  Milton's  profe- 
writings,  to  prevent  their  looking  for  the 
context  to  his  quotation,  to  which  there 
is  no  reference,  or  mention  of  the  tradt 
from  whence  it  is  taken. 

Perhaps  indeed  fome  of  the  more  mo- 
derate idolizers  of  Dr.  Johnfon  might 
perceive,  even  from  this  mutilated  ci- 
tation, that  Milton  did  not  blame  thefe 
adtors  as  they  were  academics^  but  as  they 
were  cUrgymen.  But  Milton  had  likewife 
another  objection  to  them ;  they  were 
fcurvy  performers. 

'^  There,"  fays  Milton,  ^^  while  they 
*•'  adled  and  over-acted,  among  other 
*^  young  fcholars,  I  was  a  fpedtator ;  they 

<^  thought 
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'^  thono-Kt  themfeives  o-allantmen,  and  I  | 
*'  thought  them  fools ;  they  made  fport,.  | 
*^  and  I  laughed ;  they  mlf-pronounced,  | 
*^  and  I  milliked  ;  and^  to  m.ake  up  the  I 
*^  atticifm,  they  were  out,  and  I  hlfs'd  */*  ! 

Thefe  were  not  the  faults  of  men  of  | 
the  theatrical  profeffion^  ■  who  were  daily  | 
pradlitioners  upon  the  ftage,  and  by  j 
whom  Milton  was  fo  highly  entertained  ! 
in  the  Metropolis.  | 

Milton's  epifcopalian  opponents  re-  | 
proached  him  as  a  diiTolute  rake;  and,, 
among  other  irregularities,  mentioned 
his  frequenting  the  theatres,  w^hich  they 
inferred  from  his  fpeaking  of  vizzards 
and  falfe  beards.  He  anfwers,  that  there 
was  no  occaiion  to  go  to  the  public  play- 
houfes  to  learn  the  ufes  of  thefe  difguifes;, 

*  Apolog)',  p.  2 13. 

for- 
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orafmuch  as  plays  were  ad:ed  in  the  uni- 
crfities,  with  the  approbation  of  bifhops, 
.here   thefe    charadteriflical   properties 
vere  to  be  feen  as  well  as  at  the  public 
heatres.     *^  And,"  he  concludes,  "  if  it 
*.  be  unlawful  to  fit  and  behold  a  merce- 
'^  nary  comedian  perfonating  that  which 
•'  is  leajl  iinfeemly  for  an  hireling  to  do^  how 
^^  much  more  blameful  is  it  to  endure 
"  the  fight  of  as  vile  things  adted  by  per- 
*^  fons,   either  entered,  or  prefently  to 
*^  enter,  into    the   miniflry !     and  how 
"  much  more  foul  and  ignomioious  for: 
"  them  to  be  the  aclors  *  l^^^l^j.  n-  ■  ■ 

Is  then  Dr.  Johnfon*s  therefore  the 
introduction  of  a  fair  inference?  or  do^ 
flander.  and  mifreprefentation  then  only 

*  Apology,,  p.  213... 

lofe 
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lofe  their  malignity  when  delivered  by 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnfon  ? 

Every  page  of  the  new  narrative  is  full 
of  mean  flings  and  malevolent  furmifes  \ 
on  Milton's  moft  indifferent  adiions, 
which  it  would  be  endlefs  to  remark  with 
a  proper  reproof  of  each.  We  iliall 
therefore  only  feled:  a  few  of  the  mofl  re- 
prehenfible,  either  on  account  of  their 
want  of  candour,  or  want  of  veracity. 

Page  24.  It  is  thus  written :  "  Let  not 

^^  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 

*"^  look  with  fome  degree  of  merriment 

*^  on  great   promifes  and  fmail  perfor- 

*^  mances,  on  the  man  who  haftens  home   \ 

''  becaufe  his  countrymen  are   contend-  , 

i 
*^  ing  for  their  liberty,    and  when  he  i 

*^  reaches   the  fccne  of  action  vapours  \ 

'^  away  ! 


i 
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f'  away  his  patriotlfm  in  a  private  board- 

>'  ing  fchool." 

,  This  fneer  is  derived  from  a  refledlion 
of  Mr.  Fenton,  "  to  whom  it  feemed 
'^  wonderful  that  one,  of  fo  warm  and 
^^  daring  a  fpirit  as  Milton's  certainly 
''  was,  fhould  be  retrained  from  the 
"  camp  in  thofe  unnatural  commotions*  ; 
"  and  whence  Dr.  Johnfon  takes  the  li- 
**  berty  to  fubfume  :  But  Milton  was  re- 
"  flrained  from  the  camp,  therefore  his 
"  patriotifm  was  vapoured  away.'* 

But  w^as  there  no  fcene  of  patriotic 
adtion  but  in  the  camp  ?  or  will  Dr. 
Johnfon  allow  that  Milton  could  have 
done  more  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 

*  Fenton's  Life  of  Milton,  p.  x. 

trymen 
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trymen  with  his  fword  than  he  did  with  \ 
his  pen  ^  ? 

Philips  informs  us,  that  Milton  ar-- 
rived  in  England  from  his  travels  '^  about 
"  the  time  of  the  King^s  making  his  fe-' 
*^  cond  expedition  againil  the  Scots  f  ;"  j 

*  Neque  enim  milltios  labores  et  pericula  fic! 

defugi,  ut  non  alia  ratione,  et  operam  miiltonti-  i 

liorem,   nee  minore  cum  periculo,  meis  civibusj 

"navarim,   et  animum  dubiis  in  rebus  neque  de-| 

miffum  unquam,  neque  ullius  invidiam,  veletiamj 

mortis  plus  aequo  metuentem  prsftiterim.    Namj 

•  cum  ab  adolefcentulo  humanioribus  efiem.   ftu-  \ 

■diis,  ut  qui  maxime  deditus,  et  ingenio  fempeii 

quam  corpora  validior,  pofthabita  caflrenfi  ope- 1 

ra,  qua  me  gregarius  quilibet  robuflior  facile  I'u- 

peraffet,  ad  ea  me  contuli  quibus  plus  potui,  ut 

parte  mei  meliore  ac  potiore,  fi  faperem,   noc 

deteriore,    ad   rationes   patriae,    caufamque  banc 

'praeftantiffimam,    quantum  maxime  poffem  mo-' 

omentum  accederem. 

Miltoni  Defenfio  fecunda  pro  Populo  Angli-i 
cano,  p.  366.  vol.  II.  of  Baron's  edition 
of  his  profe-vvorks. 

,    ^  Philips,   p.  xvio 
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and  fo  fay  Toland,  Newton,  Sec;  and  it 
was  in  the  very  fame  year  that  Milton 
publiihed  his  Difcourfes  of  Reformation 
in  two  books,  founded  on  the  fame 
principles  of  liberty  for  which  his  coun- 
trymen were  contending  in  the  camp. 

The  fame  Mr.  Philips  fays,  that  with- 
ifi  the  firft  two  years  that  Milton  inha- 
bited the  houfe  which  the  new  narrative 
diG:nifies  with  the  name  of  hoarding' 
[chooV^y  he  fet  out  not  only  the  tra6t 
above-mentioned,  but  likewife  the  feve- 
ral  treatifes  againft  Prelatical  Epifcopa- 
cy,   on  the  Reafon  of  Church-Govern- 

*  The  expreffion  was  familiar  to  this  writer: 
*'  At  Edial,  near  Litchfield,  in  Staffordfliire, 
"  young  gentlemen  are  boarded^  and  taught  the 
**  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  by  Samuel 
"-Johnson." 

Advertifcmmt  In  Gent,  Mag,  173^?  p.  428, 

ment- 
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ment,   Defence    of    Sme(ft3^mnus^   and  i 

others. 

Dr.  Johnfon   will  hardly    deny   that 

thefe  patriotic   pieces  vapoured  beyond  \ 

the  environs  of  Milton's  boarding-fchool,  j 

even  perhaps  to  the  warmefl  fcene  of  ac*  \ 

tiofj.  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parlia-i 

ment :  nor  can  we  think  he  will  (except  j 

in  a  fit  of  merriment)   call  them  fmall  I 

performances,  with  refped:  to  their  ef-j 

feds ;  as  he  himfelf  muil  know  by  ex-  \ 

perience  the  fervice  that  political  pam-j 

phlets  do  to  the  fatftion  their  authors 

adhere  to,   when  feafonably  publiihed. 

The  merit  of  the  fadion,  or  of  the  au^ 

thor,  is  out  of  the  queflion.  We  believe 

it  will  not  be  difputed,  that  Milton  waaj 

as  valuable   a  writer  to  the  party  haj 

efpoufedj] 
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efpoufed,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  is  to  the  prefent 
adminlilration,  though  not  (at  the  time 
referred  to)  bought  with  a  price* 

The  Doctor  fays,  "  This  is  a  part  of 
^'  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers 
^'  feem  inclined  to  fhrink.  They  are  un- 
^^  willing  that  Milton  fhould  be  degrad- 
*^  ed  to  a  fchool-mafter ;  but  fince  it  can- 
^^  not  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one 
^■''  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing  ; 
"  and  another,  that  his  motive  was  only 
**'  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  karning ; 
*^  and  all  teli  what  they  do  not  know  to 
f  ^  be  true,  only  to  excufe  an  adt  which  no 
"  wife  man  will  confider  as  in  itfelf  dif- 
^^  graceful.  His  father  w^as  alive,  his 
*^  allowance  was  not  ample,  and  he  fup- 

E  ''  plied 
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*^'  plied  its  denciences  by  an  honefl  and 
"  ufeful  employment." 

This  is  faid  with  more  confidence  than 
the  Dodor's  careleffnefs  in  confulting 
Milton's  Biographers  will  juftify.  Philips 
is  not  one  and  another ;  and  he  is  the  only 
orio-inal  from  whom  thofe  who  have  apo- 
•  logifed  for  Milton's  employment  in  teach- 
ing youth  have  copied. 

Whether  Toland  knew  the  particulars 
of  Milton's  motives,  muft  be  left  to  God 
and  his  own  confcience ;  but  to  fay  that 
"  Milton  had  no  fordid  or  mercenary 
"  purpofes"  will  not  imply  that  he  taught 

for  nothing* 

Milton's    friends    are  obliged  to  Dr. 
Johnfon  for  doing  credit  to  bis  fuppofed 
occupation  of  a  Ichoolmaller  j  but  To-  | 
A  land  i 
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land  had  done  it  before  him,  whofe  re- 
marks would  hardly  have  been  fecondcd 
hi  the  new  narrative,  if  the  author  had 
not  had  fome  fellow-feeling  of  the  re- 
proach of  Milton's  adverfaries ;  a  cir- 
cumilance  that  gave  us  fome  efpecial 
wonder  that  the  Dodtor  lliould  be  fo 
much  ajljamed  of  the  whipping  ftory  re^ 
tailed  from  Aubrey. 

Concerning  this  part  of  Milton's  Life, 
Mr.  John  Philips  mud,  out  of  all  com- 
parifon,  be  the  mod  authentic  hiHorian : 
He  w^as  Milton's  pupil  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  they  who  attend  to  the  feries 
of  fadts  in  his  account  will  perceive  how 
much  Dr.  Johnfon's  fpeculations  on  va- 
grant inattentic7i,Jlugg^J}o  indifference,  and 
abfurd  mifapprehenfion,  introduced  by  way 

E  2  of 
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of  confuting  thofe  fads,  might  have  been- 

fpared. 

"  \Vc  are  told/'  fays  the  new  narnitke, 
^'  that  \\\  the  art  of  education   he   per- 
"  formed  wonders  ;  and  a  formidable  lift 
<^  is    o-iven   of  the  authors  Greek  and 
<'  Latin  that  were  read  in  Alderfgate- 
««  flreet  by  '^outh  between  ten  and  fifteen 
^'  or  fixteen  years   of  age."     And  then 
follows  the  wife  obfervation,  that  "  no- 
<^  body  can  be  taught  failer  than  he  can 

*'  learn  *." 

But  who  were  \\\dz^ouih  ?  Even  his 
fiiler's  two  fons,  (perhaps  only  one  of 
them,  the  younger)  ;  as  appears  by  what 
Philios  fays  after  he  had  fpecified  the 
formidable  lijl. 

^  New  Narrative,  p.  27. 


''  Now  •] 
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^^  Now  perfons,"  fays  he,  "  fo  far  m^- 

nududted  into  the  highefl  paths  of  lite- 
rature, both  divine  and  hi::man,  had 
they  received  his  documents  with  the 
fame  acutenefs  of  wit  and  apprehen- 
fion,  the  fame  induftry,  alacrity,  and 
thiril  after  knowledge,  as  the  inflruc- 
tor  was  indued  with,  what  prodigies 
cf  wit  and  learning  might  they  have 
proved !  the  fcholars  might,  in  fome 
degree,  have  come  near  to  the  equal- 
ling the  mailer,  or  at  leaft  have  in 
fome  fort  made  good  what  he  feems  to 
predid:  in  the  clofe  of  an  elegy  he  made 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  filler's 
children  (a  daughter)  who  died  in  her 

E  3  ^'  in- 
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*'  infancy."     The  laft  couplet  of  which 
elegy  is, 

This  if  thou  do,  he  will  an  offspring 


give 


That  to  the  v/orld's  laft  end  ihall  make     i 
thy  name  to  live  *.  j 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  perfons  fo  \ 
manudu^ed  were  only^  at  the  mofl,  the  | 
tv;o  Philipfcs,  the  offspring  of  Milton's  i 
lifter,  whofe  name  would  be  little  con-  | 
ijcdted  with  the  proficiency  of  a  promif- 
cuous  number  of  boys  in  a  boarding- 
fchool. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Philips  is 
before-hand  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in  affign- 
ing  the  caufcs  of  the  little  comparative 

*  Philip?,  p.  xix, 

pro- 
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proficiency  made  by  the  pcrfons  fo  ??ianu^ 
du^isd ;  where  common  good-manners 
would  reitrain  hhii  from  taxing  the  he- 
betude, the  idlenefs,  the  hidolence,  and 
mdifference,  of  any  Itudents,  except  of 
himfelf  or  his  brother.  And  indeed  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  "  addition  of 
^*  feme  fcholars*"  was  poiierior  to  the 
coiirfe  of  reading  Milton  went  through 
with  his  nephews,  and  was  one  of  thofe 
Jeveral  occajions  of  increajhg  bis  family^ 
apparently  after  he  had  written  the  tradts 
above-mentioned. 

If  Toland,  and  Milton's  Biographers, 
fubfequent  to  Philips,  made  more  of  this 
matter  than  Philips*s  hitlory  authorized, 
we  do  not  commend  them.     But  it  was 

*  Philips,  p.  x>:i. 

E  4  futcly 
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furely  the  bufinefs  of  a  new  narrative  to  ' 
correct  their  inaccuracies^  and  not  in-  '^ 
vidioufly  to  reprefent  Milton  as  perform-  \ 
ing  zvonders,  which  it  is  not  pretended  ] 
by  him,  who  knew  the  befl,  that  he  did  \ 
perform ;  and  then  to  ihew  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  thing  by  remarks  bor-  | 
rowed  from  his  informer,  and  put  upon  ! 
the  reader  as  the  produ<^  of  his  own  fa-  | 
gacity. 

In  another  place  the  Doctor  fays  *, 
^'  From  this  wander-working  academy  I 
**  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded 
*^  any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge ; 
"  its  only  genuine  produd:,  I  believe,  is 
"  a  fmali  hiftory  of  poetry,  written  in  , 
*'  Latin  by  his  nephew,  of  which  per-    ! 

*  Johnfonj  p.  31.  *'j 

2  "  •"  haps 


p. 
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«'  haps  none   of   my   readers   has  ever 
'•  heard." 

Every  writer  may  prefume,  conjec- 
ture, and  believe^  as  much  as  he  pleafes 
in  all  cafes  where  he  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted ;  and  fo  may  we.  Our  anfwers  to 
this  then  are^ 

1,  Bernardus  non  vidit  omnia.  There 
may  have  been  men  and  things  of  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  hath  no  knowledge.  Wood 
fays,  both  Milton's  nephews  were  writ- 
ers * ;  and  there  m.ay  be  ftili  more  ge- 
nuine produdts  of  Milton's  fcholadic  in- 
ftitution  than  Dr.  Johnfon  ever  heard  of. 

2.  From  this  reflecftion  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  Milton's  pupils  were  not  fo 

*  Ath.  OxoD,  vol.  L  Fa'Hi,  p.  26-3. 

numc- 
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numerous  as  the  Doctor's  hypothecs  re- 
quires  they  ihould  have  been. 

3.  The  fludents  in  Mikon's  academy 
(being  the  fons  of  men  of  like  fpirit  and  i 
principles  with  their  mafter)  would  not, 
upon  leaving  his  boarding-fchool,  vapour 
azvay  their  patriotifm  in  writing  books ;  I 
but  proceed  to  fcenes  of  aflion  not  very 
favourable  to  the  Mufes,  or  philofophical 
fpeculation. 

Though  fome  of  Milton's  pupils 
might,  in  the  davs  of  their  maturity, 
write  like  angels,  their  performances  in 
favour  of  Liberty  would  be  execrated 
into  obfcurity  and  contempt,  upon  the  I 
turn  of  the  times,  by  the  able  proficients 


in  the  noble  fcience  of  licenling. 


The 
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The  Dodlor,  fpeaking  of  Milton's- 
Areopagltlca,  fays,  *^  The  danger  of 
fuch  unbounded  liberty  ""of  unlicenfed 
pruitlng'',  and  the  danger  of  bound- 
ing it,  have  produced  a  problem,  in 
^^  the  fcience  of  government,  which  hu- 
^^  ?nan  underjianding  feems  unable  to 
"  Iblve  *." 

Let  us  then  have  recourfe  to  a  divine 
imderjlanding  for  the  folution  of  it.  Let 
Both  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  toge- 
ther till  the  harvejly  lefi  while  ye  gather 
up  the  tares y  ye  root  up  alfo  the  wheat  with 
them. 

Next  follows  a  curious  fee-faw  of  the 
arguments  pro  and  con. 

*  New  Narrative,  p.  45. 

"  If 
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^^  If  nothing  may  be  publiihed  but  i 
"  what  civil  authority  have  previoufly  j 
'^  approved,  power  mull  ahvays  be  the  ] 
"  flandard  of  truth/' 

Would  not  one  think  that  i^roblem  was  i 
thus  foived  at  once  ?     Is  not  this  an  al- 
ternative which  even  Dr.  Johnfon's  pre- 
diledilon  for  power  would  hardly  adrxiit? 

Hold  a  little,  till  we  have  fliewn  you 
the  evils  on  the  other  fide. 

*^  If  every  dreamer  of  innovations  may  I 

■ 

"  propagate  his  projed:s,  there  can  be  nti 
^'  fettlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  go- 
"  vernment  may  diffufe  difcontent,  there 
^'  can  be  no  peace;  if  every  fceptic  irj 
*'  theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there 
"  can  be  no  relieionJ' 
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■  h  It  not  better  that  power  iliould  be 
he  ftanclard  of  truth,  than  that  we  fhould. 
avc  no  icttlement,  no  peace,  no  reli- 
;ion  ? 

;  But,  fays  another  writer,  as  honefl  a 
nan,  and  at  kail  as  fair  a  reafoner,  as 
>.  Johnfon,  "  If  men  were  not  to  de- 
.*  clare  their  opinions  in  fpight  of  eflab- 
^  lifliments  either  in  church  or  flate, 
^  truth  would  foon  be  banillied  the 
'  earth  *  ;"  and  to  this  agrees  John  Mil- 
.on.     What  is  then  to  be  done  ? 

Why,  fays  a  moderator,  puniih  the 
luthors  of  thefe  wicked  publications; 
for  Dr,  Johnfon  tells  you,  ^^  It  is  yet  al- 
•'  lowed  that  every  fociety  may  punifh, 
•^  though  not  prevent,  the  publication  of 

^'  Dedication  of  the  Effay  on  Spirit. 

*^  opinions 
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*'  opinions  which  that  fociety  fhall  think 
^  pernicious." 

We  could  mention  very  good  fort  of 
men,  and  no  fools,  who  would  not  allow 
this  to  every  fociety.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  this  allowance  does  not  fatisfy  our 
Biographer ;  for,  fays  he,  "  This  punilh- 
*^  ment,  though  it  may  crufh  the  author, 
**  promotes  the  book  ;  and  it  feems  not 
more  reafonable  to  leave  the  right  oif 
printing  unrellrained,  becaufe  writers 
"  may  be  afterwards  cenfured,  than  it 
would  be  to  ileep  with  our  doors  un- 
bolted, becaufe  by  our  laws  we  can 
"  hang  a  thief."  The  conclufion  is, 
hang  every  man  who  prints  or  publilhes 
without  a  licenfe. 

Hardy 
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Hardy  mufl  be  the  man  who  can  pub- 
llfli  this  fophiflry  with  fo  many  contra- 
iidoiy  fads  Haringhim  in  the  face.  And 
iiilreffing  mufl  be  the  dilemma  which 
)bliges  Dr.  Johnfon  to  admit  either  that 
he  minority  have  propagated  no  projects 
)f  innovation,  difFufed  no  difcontents  by 
nurmuring  at  government ;  or  that  his 
riends  the  minifters  of  flate  have  not 
)een  able  to  protedt  the  fettlement,  and 
ceep  the  public  peace.  If  there  can  be 
\o  religion  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
ivery  fceptic  may  teach  his  follies,  I  am 
ifraid  the  Doctor  himfelf  can  have  no  re- 
igion;  for  fuch  fceptics  may  and  do 
:each  their  follies  every  day  with  all  free- 
iom. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps   times  and   feafons  might  Le  j 

noted  in  fome  old  almanac    when  the  i 

good  Doctor  himfelf  flole  fome   trifles  \ 

i 
into  the  world  through  the  prefs,  which  j 

did  not  much  favour  the  lco;al  fettlement 

of  the  crown,   or  tend  to  abate  the  dif- 

contents  of  the  people. 

Had  the    minifter  of  the  day,    who 

then   llept    with    his    doors     unbolted, 

caught  the  thief  with  the  dark-lanthorn 

in  his  pocTcet,   and  conligned  him  over 

to  the  conftable,  the  culprit  undoubtedly 

w^ould  have  availed  himfelf  of  Milton's 

plea,   and  we  ihould  have  heard  with  a 

vengeance    of  the    wicked   enmity    of[ 

power  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  loyalty. 

But  pcnfions  and  preferments  are-^von-;] 

derful  enlighteners ;  and  the  free  circu-  ;| 

lation  \\ 


i 
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lation  of  fcditlon  during  the  lafl  reign, 
when  many  an  honeil  Jacobite  propa- 
eated  his  difcontents  without  the  lead 
apprehenfion  for  his  ears,  is  now  become 
a  pernicious  policy,  unworthy  of  the 
wlfdom  and  dignity  of  an  adminiilration 
under  the  protcdiion  of  the  refpe(5i:able 
.Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Alilton  addrefTed 
his  noble  trad:,  intituled,  Areopagitica, 
to  -an  untimonarchical  parliament,  from 
which  he  expected  the  reformation  of  all 
the  errors  and  encroachments  of  the  late 
kingly  and  prelatical  government.  He 
was  above  the  little  dirty  prejudices  or 
pretences  that  they  might  be  trufted 
with  power,  only  becaiife  he  approved  ^ 
:  of.  the  men,  or  depended  upon  their  fa- 

F  vour 
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vour  to  himfelf.  He  had  his  eye  only 
on  the  caufe,  and  when  the  Presby- 
terians deferted  that,  he  deferted  them, 
not  out  of  humour,  as  this  rancorous 
Biographer  would  infmuate  * ;  but  be- 
caufe  they  fainted  in  the  progrefs  of  that 
work  to  the  completion  of  which  their 
firft  avowed  principles  would  have  led 

them. 

Would  Dr.  Johnfon  have  chofen  to 
have  fubmitted  his  works  to  the  licenfers 
appointed  by  fuch  a  parliament?  or  would 
he  venture  to  expoHulate  with  the  pow- 

*  See  fome  fenfible  and  mailerly  refiedions 
on  the  inbjedl  in  Dr,  Moore's  Viczv  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  Yxd^ncQ^  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. See  likewile  Gilbert  Mabbot's  reafons  for 
defining  to  be  difmilTed  from  the  office  of  Li- 
cenier.  Toland's  Life  of  Mihon,  Mr.  Holiis's, 
edition,  p.  57. 

ers 
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^s  in  being  on  any  point  of  literary  pri- 
vilege, wherein  he  fhould  think  them 
eflentially  wrong,  with  that  generous  and 
honefl  freedom  that  Milton  exhibits  in 
this  incomparable  tradt  ?  No,  he  fneaks 
away  from  the  quefiion,  and  leaves  it  as 
he  found  it, 

^*  As  fadtion  feldom  leaves  a  man  ho- 
■"  nefl,"  fays  the  Doctor,  p.  51,  "  how- 
^'  ever  it  might  find  him,  Milton  is  fuf- 
"  petted  of  having  interpolated  the  book 
^^  called  Icon  Bafilike,  which  th e  council  of 
^^  flate,  to  whom  he  was  novv^  made  Latin 

Secretary,  emplo}Td  him  to  cenfure, 

by  inferring  a  prayer,  &c." 

The  contexture  of  this  fentence  feems 
to  be  a  little  embaraffed  :  and  to  leave  us 
under  fome  uncertainty  whether  Milton 

F  2  "  inter- 


ne 


^6' 


he  was  ^'  employed  to  cenfure  by  inlert-    ij 
^'  ing,  ^c/'  I 

.Milton,  however,  it  fcems,  was  "  fuf-  ;j 
*^  pedied  .of  inferthig,  in  the  Icon  Bali-  \ 
"like;,  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  i 
^^  Arcadia,  and  imputing  it  to  the  King. 
^'  whom  he  charges,  in  his  Iconoclafles, 
•"  with  the  life  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a 
"  heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  language 
*'  with  which  ^profperity  had  embolden- 
^'  ed  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to  infult 
^^  all  that  is  venerable  and  great." 

Does  the  Dodlor  mean  to  fay,  that 
xht^Q  advocates  for  rehelliGn  infulted  the 
venerable  and  great  Creator  of  all  things, 
or  that  there  was  no'hing  venerable  and 
great  but  King  .Charles  L  and  his  appur- 

"    .tenances  t 
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t^nanccs  ?  The  imputation  of  bla(- 
phemv  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  is 
'unavoidable. 

After  which  follows  the  citation  froiU' 
the  Iconoclafles,  where  the  imputation 
and  the  grounds  of  if  are  fairlyand  openly 
told.  Now  for  the  proof  of  the  interpo- 
lation. 

^•^  The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to 
''*  Dr.Juxon,  on  thefcailbld,  the  regicides 
**'  took  away,,  fo  that  they  w^ere  at  lead- 
'^-  the  publifhers  of  this  prayer." 

Let  us  parallel  this  with  an  inference 
from  another  fcrap  of  Englifli  hifl:ory. 

'^  The  miniiliy  took  away  Mr.  Wilkes's 
*^  papers,  among  which  vras  faid  to  be 
"  the  Effay  on  V>^oman  ;  fo  that  the  mi- 
^'  nifters  were  at  Icail  the  publifhers  of 

F  3,.  ^^that 
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"  that  EfTay;  and,  confidering  the  niim- 
*^  bers  of  poets  they  have  always  at  their 
"  beck,  why  may  they  not  be  fufpeded 
*^  as  the  forgers  of  it  ?'' 

So  reafoned  Mr.  Wilkes's  friends  in 
the  year  1 763.  Dr.  Johnfon  knows  what 
the  minillerial  w^riters  replied;  and  let 
that  fuffice  for  an  anfwer  to  this  prefump- 
tive  proof  of  Mil  ton's  difhonefly.    But, 

*'  Dr.  Bireh,  who  examined  the  quef- 
^'  tion  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to 
^'  think  them   [the  Regicides]  the  forg- 


''  ers.'" 


Dr.  Birch's  examination,,  careful  as 
the  Doctor  reprefents  it,  was  blameably 
partial  in  not  giving  Tcland's  confuta- 
tion of  Dr.  GilTs  tale  its  full  frrength  ; 
and  indeed  the  examination  fcems  to  have 

been 
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been  nnfatisfndtory  to  Birch  hinifelf,  by 
Its  being;  left  out  of  his  Life  of  Milton, 
prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Milton's 
profe- works. 

Lauder  however  ?iBrms,  that,  "inDr. 
"  Birch's  opinion,  Milton  was  riot  guilty 
*^  of  the  crime  charged  «pon  him;  Mil- 
*^  ton  and  Bradfliaw  too,  in  the  Dodtcr's 
*^  opinion,  being  perfons  of  more  honour 
"  than  to  be  guilty  of  putting  fo  vile  a. 
^'  trick  upon  the  King  -'^S' 

Lauder  perhaps  had   this  declaration 
•from  Dr.  Birch's  ovv'n  mouth;  it  is  con- 
firmed however  by  the  following  reflec- 
tion, in  the  quarto  edition  of  Milton's 
Life  bv  Birch,  v,  xxxiii.- 

'^  Lauder's  Vindication,  p.  37. 

F  4  "It 
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^^  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Miltor^ 
"  and  Bradfhawlhould  make  Hills  *  their 
"  confident  unnecelTarilyin  fuch  an  affair ; 
^^  and  laugh  in  his  prefence  at  their  im-r 
"  pofing  fueh  a  cheat  upon  the  world ;  ^ 
*'  or  that  he  Ihould  conceal  it  during  the 
*^  life  of  the  former^  who  furvived  the 

*  It  is  objefted,  to  the  teilimony  ofHillsj. 
that  he  turned  papifi:  in-  the  reign  of  James  I?, 
and  Vi'e  find  him  charac'^crized  by  Dunion,  Po- 
Pi/?>  Hiih  fl-at'ioner  id  yames  II.  He  made  an 
atonement,  however,  after  the  Revoluti'.'n,  by 
printing  feveral  fingle  fermons  of  the  moil  emi^ 
nent  preachers  of  that  time-,  many  of  them  againil^ 
Popery,  on  vile  paper  and  print,  for  pence  a 
piece,  to  the  great  comfort  and  convenience  of 
minute  divines  in  country  churches.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor late  Chaiicellor  of  Lincoln,  in  the  poetical 
part  of  his  mufic-fpeech,  delivered 'at  the  public 
commencement  at  Cambridge,  in  172^5  l^ss  the 
followmo:  couplet : 

Then  moulds  his  fcanty  Latin  and  lefs  Greek^ 
And  Harry  Hills  his  parifh  once  a  week. 

''  Reilo* 
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?,**Rcflorat*ion  fo  many  years.  So  that 
"  fuch  a  tcillmony  from^  fuch  a  perfon 
'«•  is  not  to  be  admitted  againil  a  man 
^^  who,  as  his  learned  and  ingenious  edi- 
"  tor  [Bp.  Newton]  obferves,  had  a  foul 
'^  above  being  guilty  of  fo  mean  an 
''  adlion;'" 

But  let  US-examine  this  tale  on  another 


iidc  : 


Wagflaffe*  affirms,  on  the  authority 
of  the  writer  of  Clamor  Regii  Sa7tgtunisy 

%  . 

■^  We  are  uncertain  what  became  of  I\Ir.  Wag- 
ftaffe,  who  publiflicd  the  Vindication  of  King 
Charles  the  Martyr,  &c.  the  third  edition  of 
.vh-ich  appeared  in  1 7 1 1 .  We- have  been  inform- 
ed, that  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  old  preten- 
der, ir^  quality  of  chaplain  to  his  protellant  non- 
juring  adherents.  We  fuppofe  it  was  his  fon  who 
officiated  in  that  capacity  at  the  Santi  Apoiloli, 
and  died  at  Rome  about   1774  or  1775.     1^bi« 

hutcr 
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fvc.  that  ^'  the  Regicides  immediately 
"  feized  Dr.  Juxon,  imprifoned  him, 
*^  and  examined  him  with  all  poffible 

Jatter  had  fo  warm  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and 
againft  fchifmatics,  that  he  refiifed,  though  much 
intreated,  to  read  the  burial-fervice  over  the 
corpfe  of  aDanifn  gentleman,  a  proteitant,  wha 
iiied  at  Rome  about  the  year  1762  or  6^,  and  left 
that  office  to  be  performed  by  a  worthy  clergy- 
man, chaplain  to  an  Englifli  nobleman  then  at 
Kome,  from,  -tvhom  we  had  this  nccoiint.  It  is 
Guflomary,  when  any  Englifli  Proteftant  dies  at 
Rome,  for  any  of  his  acquaintance,  though  a 
layman,  of  the  fame  religion,  to  read  the  burial- 
fervice  over  his  corpfe.  When  Wagftaffe  himfelf 
died,  he  was  carried  to  the  unhallowed  cccmeterv 
of  heretics,  where  it  was  expected  by  the  Britifn  j 
attendants  that  the  fervice  would  be  read  ovcrfi 
the  decealed  by  his  fellovv  loyalift  Mr.  Murray,  j 
his  compatriot^  and  of  the  fame  church.  The  ii 
worthy  old  gentleman  (for  worthy  he  is  known  I 
to  be),  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  declined  the  d 
ofiice,  faying  to  the  grave-digger.  Cover  him  v.ty  \ 
Cover  him  up.      This  Mr.  Wagfiaffe  is   fiicl   to  | 

have  bcc?n  a  mirm  of  letters,  and  to  have  left  lie-  S 

I.' 

hind   huii    a  collection  of  curious  and  valuable  \ 
books.  -  \ 

"  rigour*  j 
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^'  nvpur,  and  fcarched  him  narrowly  for 
^  all  papers   that  he  might   have  from 
"  the  King,    even    to  fcraps  and  par- 
'^cels*." 

Ail  this  is  manifeft  forgery.  Bp.  Jiixon 
W3.S  neither  feized  nor  imprifoncd,  nor 
fearched  for  any  papers ;  nor  were  any 
papers  required  of  him  but  one ;  of 
A'hich  we  have  the  following  account  in 
Fuller's  Church  Hiftory  i 

"His  Majefly  being  upon  the  fcaffold', 
•^  held  in  his  hand  a  fmall  piece  of  pa- 
^^  per,,  fome  four  inches  fquare,.  contain- 
*'  ing  heads  whereon  in  his  fpeech  he  in- 
^^  tended  todiiate;  and  a  tall  foldier,  look- 
"  ino-  over  the  Kings's  flioulders.  read  it, 
^^  as  the  Kins:  held  it  in  his  hand.  — His 

■^  Birch,  folio,  p.  Ixxxii. 

"  fpeech 
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''■  fpeech  ended,  he  gave  that  fmall  pa-  j 
'^'  per  tG'the  Bp.  of  London.  After  hi?  \ 
''  death,  the  officers  demanded  the  paper  ] 
■^  of  the  Bifhop,  who,  becaufe  of  the  : 
■^  depth  of  his  pocket,  fmailnefs  of  the  ; 
'^  paper,  and  the  mixture  of  others  j 
•^  therewith,  could  not  fo  foon  produce  1 
'^  it  as  was  required.  At  laft  he  broueht  ^ 
"  it  forth;  but  therewith  the  others  were  : 
'^  unfatisiiedrjealoufy is quickof growth],  : 
■'as  not  the  l^ime  which  his  Majeftv  de-  ! 
'^  livered  unto  him.  When  prefentlv  | 
'^  the  foldier,  whofe  rudenefs''  [the  bad  \ 
caufe  of  a  o;ood  effed:!  "had  formerly  1 
'^  over-infped:ed  it  in  the  King's  hand.  \ 
'^  attefled  this  the  very  fame  paper,  and  i 
•^  prevented    farther   fufpicions,    w^hicli  \ 

''  mi^-ht  \ 
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■  might  have  terminated  to  the  Bifliop's 

•trouble-//' 

The  Rifhop  then  was  no. farther  trou- 

led  than  by  the  officer's  demanding  this 

.ngle  paper.    .All  therefl  he  carried  off 

1  the  depth  of  his  pocket.    If  any  thing 

nore  troublefome  had  happened  to  the 

^iihop  upon  the  occaiion,  Fuller  would 

:ertainly  have  known  it,  and  would  as 

:ertainlv  have  recorded  it:  for  he  takes 

lim   up  again  in  his  Worthies  of  Eng' 

Other  accounts  fay,,  that  the  Bifhop 
afterwards  retired  to  his  own  manor  of 
Little  Compton  in  Glocellerfhire,  where 
he   fometimes  rode  a  hunting  for   his 

ruller's  Cirjrch  Hiftor)',  p.  penult. 

health:; 
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health  ;  a  certain  fign  that  he  had  ncl 
great  moleflation  from  the  ruling  party* 

Milton  fays,  the  King  "  bequeathecl 
"  this  prayer  among  his  deifying  friends 
"  to  be  publifhed  by  them."  And  pub- 
lifhed  it  actually  was.,  twice  if  not  thrice^ 
before  Milton's  Iconoclaites  appeared  ;] 
which,  according  to  WagftafFe,  was  not 
till  November  7,  1649.  The  proper  in- 
ference from  which  premifes,  compared! 
with  Fuller's  circumftantiai  and  candid! 
account,  is,  that  all  thefe  prayers  remain- 
ed with  Dr.  Juxon  till  his  communica- 
tion of  them  to  the  Kino;*s  friends  occa- 
iioned  their  being  publifhed.  ' 

The  author  of  Clamor  Reo-ii  Sangui- 

to  t? 

-nls.,    occ.    as   Englifhed    by  WagftafTe, 
•5*  Wood,  i^then.  Ox.  vol.11,  p.  :i4v 

3  ^^ys, 
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ys,  "  The  Bilhop  being  brought  be- 
fore the  Kuig's  judges,  was  command- 
ed by  them,  not  without  dreadful  me- 
naces, to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Remember^  repeated  to  him  twice 
by  the  King  upon  the  fcaffold."  \ 
To  this  latter  charge  Milton  replies, 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  Bifhop  might 
be  interrogated  by  one  or  other  of 
thefe  judges,  by  the  way,  concerning 
this  matter ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he 
was  convened  on  purpofe  by  the  coun- 
cil, or  the  high  court  of  juflice,  as  if 
they  all  of  them  troubled  themfelves 
about  it,  or  were  folicitous  to  know 
it  */' 

■  Dcf-e-nfio  Secunda,  p.  391,  eel.  1753,   Qnarto, 

From 
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'From  Milton's  .iilence  it  might  per-  i 
.^aps  be  fufpedted,   that  the  Bifhop  was  \ 
^  under  fome  fort  of  confinement,   were  it  ] 
not  that  on  the  7th  of  February  we  find] 
him  at  full  libertv,  attending;  the  King's  i 
funeral  at  Windfor,  and   ftanding  ready) 
with  a^Common-prayer-book  to  read  the! 
burial-ofSce  over  the  royal  corpfe  *.         j 
But   what  is  'beyond  a  thoufand  fur- j 
•mifes,  accumulated   by  Wagftaffe  andj 
others,  to  prove  Milton's  firfl  publifliing! 
this  prayer  as  fele&d  by  King  Charles, 
for  his  own  ufe,  is  the  dead  filence  ojf 
'Bp.  Juxon  from  this  period  to  the  tim^jr 
of  his  death.     If  his  timidity  during  the . 
.Interregnum  prevailed  with  him  to  con- 
ceal the  forgery,   his  fears   mufl  beat 

^  Biographia  Britannica,  Juxon,  Rem.  [C.J 

ar 
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it^nd  at  the'RcItoration.  The  prayer 
had  been  publiHied  as  King  Charles's 
over  and  over  during  that  interval ;  Mil- 
toii^s  reproach  was  equally  and  repeatedly 
made  public.  Yet  this  v/orthy  BiHiop 
fuffers  this  prayer  to  be  publiflicd  in  a 
collection  of  King  Charles's  works  in  the 
year  1662,  without  giving  the  leait  hint 
of  the  forgery,  hiiputed  afterwards  to 
Milton  and  Bradfliaw. 

"Let  Dr.  Johnfon  then  make  what  he 
Can  of  the  acliiptallon  of  th'is  ^I'^vev  to  the 
cafe  of  King  Charles ;  but  let  not  his 
fplenetic  prejudice  againft  Milton  aflb- 
ciate  him  with  fuch  a  driveling  crew, 
fuch  a  defpicable  groupe  of  knights  of 
the  poft,  as  would  perfuade  the  world 
that.  Milton  wanted  the  aid  of  fuch  piti- 

G  ful 
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ful  forgeries  as  they  themfelvcs  occa-  \ 
fionally  pradVifed  to  fupport  the  nobleftj-^ 
of  all  employments,  the  defence  of  pub- 
lic liberty  againfl  tyrants  and  oppref- 
fors. 

The  Doifior's  account  of  Milton's  dif- 
pute  with  Salmafius  we  iliall  pafs  by, 
and  leave  his  criticifms  on  fome  Latin 
exprefhons  on  either  fide  to  thefe.who 
have  not  forgotten  a  trade^  which,  in 
fom.c  degree  or  other,  is.,  or  ihould  be, 

original  to  every  good  writer,  namely,  } 

.  \ 

the  trade  of  a  Granunaria?!,    No  man  has  \ 

exercifed  this  trade  with  more  emolu- 
ment than  Dr.  Johnfon,  would  he  allow 
us  to  fay,  that  in  his  political  pamphlets  1 
^'  the  rights  of  nations  and  kino-s  fink  i 
•*'Mnto  a   laborious    folicitude    for    the  J 

^^  choice   :) 
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'^'  choice  of  words  and  modes  of  expref- 

.<'  lion." 

Milton's  anfvver  to  Salmalius  was  much 
read^  and  it  is  no  difparagemcnt  to  his 
arguments  that  they  appeared  bad  to  a 
.man  of  Hobbes's  .principles,  or  paradox- 
ical in  Dr.Johnfon's  ideas  *. 

But,  however,  the  Dodtor  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  ac-count  for  this  de- 
-pravity  of  tafle  in  the  num.erous  readers 
of  Milton's  defenfe,  which  he  docs  in 
this  way  : 

•'  "Paradox,"  fays mir Biographer, "re- 
*^^  commended  by  fpirit  and  elegance, 
*^  eafily  gains  attention;  and  he  who  told 
■<^  every  man  that  he  was  equal  to  his 
"  King,     could    hardly    want   an    au- 

"*^  di^nce  -^.'^ 

*  Life,  p.  56, 

G  2  The 
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The  paradox  then  is  that  every  mcra  , 
is  equal  to  bis  King,  But  where  has  Mil-  \ 
ton  told  this?  or  is  it  to  Dr.  Johnfon*s  i 
mifiippreheniion  of  Milton's  ilate  of  the  ■, 
cafe,  or  to  his  propenfity  to  calumniate, ) 
that  we  owe  this  falfe  and  rancorous  in-  li 
finuation  ?  I 

That  every  man  is  not  equal,  but  fu- 1 
perior,  to    his  Tyrant.^  is   a  propofition  :) 

which  has  been  demonllrated  over  and  r| 

I 

-over,   before  Milton  was  born  ;  and   if  i 

j 

]\iilton  efpoufed  it,  and  made  it  better  >| 

ainderflood   by  a  notorious  example^  h':  I 

ferved  his  generation  in  a  moil  material  j 

article  of  their  fecial   happinefs.     T1kJ|jI 

next  generation  had  the  fpirit  and  good 

■fenfe  to  profit  by  his  dodirinc ;  and  by 

virtue  of  it  drove  their  Tyrant  into  an 

ignominious  exile.  | 

JMilton's  \ 
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'  Milton's  attachment  to  Cromwell  has 
jeen  imputed  to  him  as  a  blot  in  his  ch:i- 
^der  long  before  it  was  taken  np  by  Dr. 
fohnfon;  who,  to  give  him  his  due,  has 
nade  the  moil  of  it  in  a  fmall  compafs. 

"  Milton/'  fays  he,  "  having  tailed  the 
•«  honey  of  public  employment,  would 
'<  not-  return  to  hunger  and  philofophy  ; 
«  but,  continuing  to  ex^rcife  his  office 
'<  under  a  manifeft  ufurpation,  betrayed 
"  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  had 
"  defended." 

Ii-  is  hardly  nccclTary  to  apprize  a  rea- 
der of  Milton's  profe-works  that  his  ideas 
of  ufurpation  and  public  liberty  were  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Dr  Johnfon.  In 
the  Dodlor's  fyflem  of  government  pub- 
i-ic  liberty  is  l\\t  free  grace  of  an  bcredi- 
,  G  3  i^-'T 
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Inry  monarch,  and  limited  in-  kind-  and 
degree,  by  his  gracious  will  and  plea- 
Hire ;  and  confequently  to  controul  his 
arbitrary  ad:s  by  the  interpofition  of  good 
nnd  wholefome  laws  is  a  manifefi  vfurpa- 
tlon  upon  his   prerogative.     Milton  al- 
lotted to  the  people  a  coniiderable  and 
irnportant  ihare  in  political  government, 
founded  upon   original   flipulations  for 
the  rights  and  privileges,  of  free  fubjedts, 
and  called  the  monarch  who  fhould  in- 
fringe or  encroach  upon  thefe,  hov.^ever 
qualified  by  lineal  fucceflion,  a  tyrant 
and  an  ufurper,    and  freely    configned:  ij 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  peo«  \ 
pie.     Upon   Johnfon^s   plan,   there  can. 
-be  no  fuch  thing  as  public  liberty...  Upon  | 
Milton's,  where  the  laws  are  duly  exe-  | 

cuted^  \ 
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imtedy  and  the  people  protedcd  in  the 
peaceable  and  legal  enjoyment  of  their 
lives,  properties,  and  'municipal  rights, 
and  privileges,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  u/urpii/io?!,  inwhofe  hands  foever 
the  executive  power  ihouKl  be  lodged; 
From  this  dotlrine  Milton  never fvverved ; 
ind  in  that  noble  apoitrophe  to  Crom- 
well, in  his  Second  Dcfenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  he  fpares  not  to  remind 
him,  Vvhar  a  wretch  and  a  villain  he 
would  be,  ihould  he  invade  thofe  liber- 
ties which  his  valour  and  magnanimity 
had  reilorcd*  If,  after  this,  Milton's 
employers  deviated  from  his  idea  of  their 
duty,  be  it  remcm.bered,  that  he  was 
neither  in  their  fecrets,  nor  an  infbru- 
meiit  in  their  arbitrary  a6ts  or  encroach- 

G  4.  mcnts. 
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ments  on  the  legal  rights  of  the  fubjeck;^ 
many  (perhaps  the  moft)  of  which  were. 
to  be  juflified  by  the  necellity  of  the. 
times,  and  the  malignant  attempts  of- 
thofe  who  laboured  to  reflore  that  wicked 
race  of  defpotic  rulers,  the  individuals  of 
which  had  uniformly  profelTed  an  utter 
enmity  to  the  claims  of  a  free  people,  and 
had  ad:ed  accordingly,  in  perfed:  con- 
form.ity  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  political  creed. 
On  another  hand,  be  it  obferved,  that 
in  thofe  State-letters,  latinized  by  Mil- 
ton,  which  remiain,  and  in  thofe  partis  | 
cularly  written  in  the  name  of  the  Pro-  1 
ted:or  Oliver,  the  flridteil  attention  is  \ 
paid  to  the  dIo;nitv  and  importance  of 
•the  Britifli  nation,  to  the  protection  of  !| 
trade,  and  the  Proteitant  religion,  by  fpi-     | 

ritcd     \ 
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rited  cxpoftulations  with  foreign  powers 
on  any  infraction  of  former  treaties,  in  a 
ftyle  of  Heady  determination,  of  w-hich 
there  have  been  few  examples-  in  fubfe- 
quent  times.  A  certain-  iign  in  w^hat 
efleem  the  Britifh  government  was-  held 
at  that  period  by  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  And  as  this  w^as  the  only  pro-, 
vince  in  w^iich  Milton  a6ted  under  that 
government  w'hich  Dr.  Johnfon  calls  aa 
ulurpation,  let  his  fervices  be  compared 
with  thofe  performed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  for 
his  prefent  patrons ;  and  let  the  confli- 
tutional  fubjecl:  of  the  BritiHi  empire 
judge  which  of  them  better  dsferves 
the  appellation  of  a  traitor  to  public 
ilbertv,  or  have  m.ore  rig-hteouHv  earned 
the  honey  of  a  penfion. 
'  3  The 
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The  real  iifurper  is  the  ivickcd  ruler  \ 
wer  a  poor  people y  by  whatever  means  the 
power  falls  hito  his  hands.     And  when- 
ever it  happens  that  the  mperiwn  ad  op^ 
timiim  qiiemque  a   minus  bono  transfcriiiry\ 
the  fubjedi  is  or  Hiould  be  too  much  in- 
terefled  in  the  fadt  to  coniider  any  cha-i 
raster  of  the  rejected   ruler  but  his  vi-.| 
cious  ambition,  the  violence  and  injuilice 
of  his  counfels,  and  the  flagitious  ad:s  by 
which  they  vvcre  executed, 

Thefe  petulant  reflections  of  the  Doc- 
tor on  Milton,  might,  many  of  them,, 
eafily  be  anfwered  by  recrimination  ;  wH 
have  often  wondered,  in  running  ovei 
this  new  narrative^  that  the  conlciouf 
nefs  of  the  hiftorian's  heart  did  not  dif 
able  his  hand  for  recording  feveral  thing: 
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to  tlic  reproach  of  Miiton,  which  re- 
bound with  double  force  on  liis  own  no- 
torious conduct.  Has  he  always  believed 
that  the  government  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  was  lefs  an  iifurpation  than  that 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  r  Having  tailed  the 
honey  of  a  peniion  for  writing  miniilcriai 
pamphlets,  would  he  feci  no  regret  in 
returning  once  more  to  hunger  and  phi- 

The  Doctor  perhaps  w'ill  tell  uSj  that 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  fiarving,  even 
though  his  peniion  ihould  be  fufpended^ 
to-morrow.  Be  it  fo  ;,  and  by  what  kind 
<>f  proof  will  he  fhew  that  Milton  had  no 
means  of  earning  his  bread  but  his  poli- 
tical employment  ?. 

Miltom 
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'  Milton  however  made  the  expermiciit 
which  happily  Dr.  Johnfon  has  not ;  and- 
that  too  after  the  Refloration ;  and  re- 
filled the  temptations  of  court-favour, 
and  the  folicitations  of  his  wife  to  accept 
of  it,  with  a  magnanimity  wliich  v^ould 
do  him  honour  with'  any  man  but  the  au-  ^ 
thor  of  the  neta  iiarrativc- 

Milton's  reafon  for  reje^fling  this  offer 
was,  that  "  his  wifli  Vv-as  to  live  and  die 
^'  an  honefl  man."  But,  fays  the  Doc- 
tor, '^  If  he  coniidered  the  Latin  Secre- 
^'  tary  as  exercifing  any  of  the  powers  of 
'^"■government,  he  that  had  fliared  au* 
''  thority,  either  with  the  parliament  or  i 
'*  Cromv/ell,  might  have  forborn  to  talk 
*'  very  loudly  of  hishonedy,"  p.  91-.- 

■=       ^  ■  The  I 
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The  venom  of  this  remark  happens  to 
be  too  weak  to  do  any  mifchief.  Cafuifls 
of  all  fedts  and  complexions  have  done 
juftice  to  the  honefty  of  men  who  adher- 
ed to  their  principles  and  perfuaiions, 
though  they  might  judge  wrong  in  the 
choice  of  them. 

He  goes  on,  "  And  if  he  thought  the 
"  office  miniiterial  only,  he  .certainly 
^^  might  have  honcjily  retained  it  under 
"the  King."  Not  quite  fo  certainly.. 
But  Milton's  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  notions 
of  honejiy  are  fo  widely  difierent,  that  we 
cannot  admit  the  Do6lor  to  eftimate 
Milton's  honelly  by  his  own  fcale.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  queftions  the  fadt. 

'^  But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
'*  to  deferv.e  a  difquifition  :  large  offers 

"  and 
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^^  and  iluidy  rejeftions  are  among  the': 

•*^  moil  common  toplcks  of  falfehood.'** 

That    is,    in  plain    unafTedied  Englifh', 

**  No  man  could  ever  reject  a  large  of-^ 

'**  fer,  though  on  conditions  ever  lb  re-i^ 

"  pugnant  to  his  profeiied  principles."  I 

But  the  BodVor  is  but  an  individual,  and  •; 

his  experience  from  his  own  particular  | 

cafe  will  not  be  admitted  as  the  Handard 

of  other  m.en's  integrity  ;  and  yet  this  is 

the  only  reafon  he  gives  for  reje(5ting  this 

■  iinecdotc,  fo  honourable  to  Milton. 

-Milton's  attachment  to  Cromwell  was 
evidently  founded  on  different  confidera* 
tions.  The  narrownefs  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  their  notions  of  Liberty,  and 
.particularly  of  religious  liberty,  had  ap- 1 
^peared  upon  m^ny  occafions.     He  more  | 

than  i 


I 
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ihan  hints,  in  his  Areopagitica,  their  in- 
:lination  to  govern  b}^  the  epifcopal  and 
)ppreffive  maxims  of  the  Stuart  race* 
He  law  and  abhorred  their  attempts  to 
I'lackle  the  faith  of  Protcllants  and 
I^hriflians  in  the  bonds  of  fyflems,  con- 
'eflions,  tefts,  and  fubfcriptlons. 

Cromwell's  plan  was  of  a  more  gene- 
•ous  complexion  ;  and  Miltoa's  Sonnet  --^ 

*  To  O.   CK07.r.VELL. 

>vOMWELL,  our  Chief  of  Men,  that  through  a 
s^or  of  war  only,  butdiftra^tions  rude,    [crowd. 
Guided  by  Faith  and  matchlefs  Fortitude) 
['o  Peace  and  Truth  thy  glorious  way  hail  plow'd, 
\nd  fought  God's  battles,  and  his  works  purfu'd, 
/Vhile  Darwent  flreams  with  blood  of  Scots  im- 
^nd Dunbar  field  refound  thypraifes  loud,  [bru'd, 
^nd  Worcefler's  laureat  wreath.     Yet  much  re- 
To  conquer  iall:  Peace  has  her  victories   [mains 
Mo  lefs  than  thofe  of  War.     New  foes  arife, 
rhreat'nin^  to  bind  our  Souls  in  fecular  chains  : 
^■i'f.lp  us  to  fave  free  confcience  from  the  paw 
3f  hireling  wolves,  whofe  gofpel  is  their  maw. 

addreiied 
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addreffed  to  him,  was  evklently  a  com-  i 
pliment  founded  on  the  expediatlon  that  I 

■4 

he  would  lay  the  ground-work  of  a  free  i 
toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  without  4 
which  he  faw  (what  Dr.  Johnfon  never  i 
will  fee)  that  civil  liberty  can  never  be  i 
efiablifhed  upon  its  proper  balis.     Mil-  ^ 

toii^s  adherence  to  Cromwell,  therefore,  >' 

i 

1\'a3  founded  on  the  moll  liberal  views ;  ^ 
and  while  there  was  a  profped:  of  realiz-  .n 
ing  the  idea,    was  certainly  irreprehen-  1 

ilble.  i 

i 

Dr.  Johnfon  however,  in  fpite  of  every  | 
prefumption  to  the  contrary,   will  have 
Milton's  agency  in  political  matters  to 
.have  been  confidered  as  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

''  When 
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"  When  a  treaty,''  fays  the  Dodtor, 
*^  with  Sweden  was  artfully  fufpended, 
^^  the  delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr. 
"  Milton's  indifpoiition;  and  the  Swedifli 
^'  agent  was  provoked  to  exprefs  his 
"  wonder,  that  only  one  man  in  Eng- 
^^  land  cculd  write  Latin,  and  that  man 
"  blind  •-." 

But  Whitelock,  who  was  a  principal 
hand  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  inftead 
of  pleading  Milton's  indifpofition  for  the 
delay,  only  fays,  "the  employment  of 
"  Mr.  Milton"  [to  tranflate  the  treaty] 
"  was  excufed  to  him"  [the  Swedllh  am- 
baifador]  ''  becaufe  fever al  other  fervants 
"  of  the  council,  fit  for  that  employ- 
"  ment,  were  then  abfent."     Here  then 

m 

"^  Milton's  Life,  p.  68. 

H  t,he 
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the  narrative  is  abfolutely  newy  both  with 
refped:  to  the  hnportance  of  Milton's 
agency,  and  the  reafon  given  of  the  de- 
lay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  depreciating   I 

fuch  of  Milton's  writings  as  thwart  Dr.  | 

Johnfon's  political  notions,  the  cenfure  y 

is  always  accompanied  with   fome  evil  IJ 

imputation  upon  the  writer's  head  or  his  n 

heart.     He  obferves  of  his  ferious  trails  :] 

in  general,  that  Hell  grows  darker  at  his  j, 

frown ;  borrowing,  to  make  his   abufc 

more  tafty,    an  exprellion  from  Milton 

himfelf.     In  his  treatifes  of  civil  power  in  j 

ecclefiafiical  cafes,  and  of  the  jneans  of  re- 

moving  hirelings  out  of  the  churchy  ^'  He 

^^  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  cler- 

'^  gy."     In  writing  his  pamphlet  called, 

I  A  ready, 
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A  ready  and  eafy  ivay  to  eJIahJiJJo  a  free 
conunomuealtJ?,^'  He  wdiSfantaJikal  enough 
*'  to  think^  that  the  nation,  agitated  as 
''  it  was,  might  be  fettled  by  it;"  and 
his  notes  upon  a  feniion  of  Dr.  Griffiths, 
''  were  foolifli,  and  the  efFcd:  of  kicking 
''  when  he  could  not Jlrike,^' 

If  controvcrfial  fame  were  thus  to  be 
purchafed.  Dr.  Johnfon  might  be  efleem- 
ed  the  hrft  of  writers  in  that  province, 
for  no  man  ever  expreffed  his  abufe  in  a 
more  inimitable  flyle  of  abufe.  And 
though  he  may  fometimes  create  fufpi- 
cions  that  he  has  either  never  read,  or 
does  not  underftand  the  w^ritlngs  he  fo 
peremptorily  cenfures;  yet  the  vehicle 
is  pleafmg,  and  the  reputation  he  has 
gained   by  his  labours  of  more  general 

H  2  utility 
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utility  precludes  all  examination^  and  he  ^ 

expedts  his  fcandalous  chronicle  Ihould  !l 

be  licenfed  and  received  upon  his  own  | 
bare  word. 

"  For   Milton  to   complain  of    evil  I 

^^  tongues,"  fays  the  Doctor,  "  required  ? 

"  impudence  at  leafl  equal  to  his  other  is 

^^  powers;    Milton,  whofe  warmeft  ad-  |; 

"  vocates   mufl   allow,    that   he   never  jj 

*'  fpared  any  afperity  of  reproach,  or  bru-  ;  i 

*^  tality  of  infolence."  ;i 

Milton  wrote  in  a  public  contefl  for  .1 

public  liberty  :  and  he  generally  in  that  'J 

contefl  was  upon  the  defenfive.     The  af-  1 

perity  of  his  reproaches  feldom  exceeded  \ 

the   afperity   of    the   wickednefs   upon  5 

which  thofe  reproaches  were  bellowed.  \ 

Brutality    \ 
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Brutality  is  a  word  of  an  ill  found, 
and  required  fome  inilances  to  juftify  the 
imputation  of  it.  When  thefe  are  given, 
we  will  readily  join  iffue  in  the  trial, 
whether  Milton  or  his  adverfaries  were 
the  more  brutal  or  more  infolent.  They 
who  would  reduce  mankind  to  a  brutal 
llavery,  under  the  defpotifm  of  a  lawlefs 
tyrant,  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  rationality 
of  human  beings ;  and  no  tongue  can  be 
called  evil  for  giving  them  their  proper 
appellation. 

Neither  Dr.  Johnfon  nor  we  can  pre- 
tend, at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  alTign 
the  precife  caufes  of  Milton's  complaint. 
Evil  tonp-ues  are  common  in  all  times ; 
our  hiftories  inform  us,  that  the  times  of 
Charles  II.  were  not  good.     Milton  per- 

H  3  haps 
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haps  is  not  unhappy  in  being  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  prefent  times ;  but  whether 
he  is,  even  in  the  prefent  times,  out  of 
the  reach  of  evil  tongues,  let  the  readers 
of  the  new  7iarrati've  candidly  judge. 

Impudence  is  an  attribute  with  which 
our  Biographer  hath  qualified  Milton 
more  than  once ;  and  it  feems  to  have 
fnocked  the  modejly  of  Dr.  Johnfon  that  a 
blemifh  of  that  kind  lliould  deform  the 
chara6ter  of  his  hero. 

Parcius  ijla^  good  Docftor  !  ISIovmus 
€t  qui  /^~But  Churchill  and  Kenrickare 
no  more,  and  the  Dodtor  may  eafily  an- 
nihilate their  authority  by  writing  new 
Tiarratives  of  what  they  were. 

There  is  however,  it  feems,  one  of 
Milton*s  profe-tra&,  in  which  the  Doc- 
tor 
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tor  finds  -no  impudejice ;  it  is  his  treatife  of 
True  Religion,  herefy,  fchifm,  tolerationy 
and  the  hefi  means  to 'prevent  thegrov^th  cf 
fupery. 

"  This  little  trad/*  fays  he,  "  is  mo- 
^'  dcJIIy  written,  with  refpediful  mention 
*^  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
"  thlrty-nhie  articles." 

True,  fo  far  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land declares  againil  Popery.  But,  un- 
happily for  this  refped,  Milton  brings 
thefe  declarations  in  reproof  of  the 
church's  pradiice ;  and  moil  ably  con- 
futes the  pretence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "  that  fhe  only  enjoins  things  in- 
^'  different."  And  even  this  he  calls  per- 
fecution. 

H  4  ''  If 
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*^  If  it  be  a:fked/'  fays  Milton,  "how 
-*^  far  it  ihould  be  tolerated  ?  I  anfwer, 
'^  doubtlefs  eqiiall)^,  as  being  all  Protef- 
**  tants ;  that  is,  on  all  occafions  to  give 
*-^  account  of  their  faith,  either  by  ar- 
*'  guing,  preaching  in  their  feveral  af- 
^'  feniblies,  public  writing,  and  the  free- 
*^  dom  of  printing." 

If  fuch  toleration  Ihould  have  its  free 
courfe,  unrefirained  by  canons,  fubfcrip- 
tions,  and  uniformity-ad:s,  unallured  by 
temporal  emoluments,  and  unterrified 
by  temporal  cenfures,  there  mufl  of 
courfe  be  an  end  of  the  civil  Ellabliih- 
ment  of  the  C'Airch  of  England  ;  which 
is  here  as  efTcctually  condemned,  as  it  is 
in  thofe  former  tradts  of  the  author's  in 
which  he  is  fo  fevere  on  prelatical  ufur- 

pations. 
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>ations.  The  only  Jdffercnce  is,  that  there, 
n  the  Dodtors  account,  he  is  impudent, 
,nd  here  he  is  mod  eft. 

"  Fortune,"  fays  the  Dodtor,  *^  ap- 
^  pears  not  to  have  had  much  of  Milton's 
^  care  *."  How  is  this  character  fup- 
^orted  by  the  inftances  that  follow,  con- 
iltently  with  the  account  above  given, 
hat  Milton,  "  having  tafted  the  honey  of 
^  public  employment,  would  not  return 
^4o  hunger  and philofophy  /"' 

"  There  is  yet  no  reafon  to  believe 
'  that  he  w^as  ever  reduced  to  indi- 
■^  gence  t ;"  and  we  will  add,  "  nor  to 
^  the  profpe6t  of  it ;"  for  v/hat  the 
Dodtor  fays,  that  he  w^as  ^^  given  up  to 

*  Milton's  Life,  p,  137. 
t  Ibid.  p.  136. 

*^  poverty 
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poverty  and  hopelefs  indignation,'|j 
upon  his  foliciting  the  repayment  of  hiij.'- 
loan  to  the  parliament  in  vain,  onlyferve:|^ 
to  fhew  how  dextroufly  the  Doctor  carj] 
fill  np  the  chafms  of  authentic  hif^onli 
by  the  fertility  of  his  imagination.  Amj^ 
that  "  his  wants  being  few,  were  com  < 
^'  petently  fupplied,''  is  an  argumenhl 
that  he  could  as  eaiily  return  to  his  phiji 
lofophy  as  part  with  his  affluence.  ij 

From  this  charadier  of  Milton  tb. 
Dodtor  would  fiirink  if  he  could,  an 
put  down  the  merit  of  it  among  the  /<! 
pics  of  fdlfehood ;  but  his  draw-bacl^ 
upon  it  only  end  in  furniifes  palpablfi 
inconfiilent  with  that  unabated  conitar 
cy  of  mind  in  Milton,    which  even  th 


new  7iarratlv€  could  not    difguife;    a 

obfer 
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,brervation  which  belongs  to  more  al- 
leles of  this  remarkable  compoiitioii 
ban  this  before  us. 

The  Doctor's  next  debate  with  him- 
elf  is  concerning  Milton's  religion.  The 
ippearancesTn  this  part  of  Milton's  hif- 
ory  puzzled  Mr.  Peck  before  him,  who^' 
ifter  decently  drawing  the  faw^  to  and 
igain,  fixes'  Milton  in  Quakerifm. 

Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  think  he  was  of 
10  church,  merely,  as  it  lliould  feem, 
becaufe  he  was  neither  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  nor  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

land. 

If  not,  to  what  purpofe  is  the  follow- 
ing refledtion  ? 

"  To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous, 
"  Religion,  of  which  the   rewards  are 

''  diftant. 
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diflant,  and  which  is  animated  onlyj 
by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  de-  j 
grees  out  of  the  mind,  unlefs  it  be  in- 1 
*^  vigorated  and  reimprefled  by  external  J 
'^  ordinances,  by  flated  calls  to  worfhip,  | 
*/  and  the  falutary  influence  of  exam-- 
«  pie  *.'' 

The  mere  cant  of  every  popifh  forma- 
lift,  who  fets  himfelf  to  Ihew  that  images 
are  the  books  of  the  ignorant;  and  that 
without  them  the  common  people  can 
have  no  religion. 

We  cannot  admit  even  Dr.  Johnfon*£ 
experience  to  decide  this  matter  for  us ; 
.who  indeed  hach  immediately  deftroyed 
his  own  hypothecs,  by  acknowledging] 
that  Milton,  who  alTociated  with  no  par- 

^  Life,  p.  140. 
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cular  church,  "  appears  to  have  had 
full  convidlion  of  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity ;  to  have  regarded  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  with  the  profoundell  veneration  ; 
to  have  been  untainted  with  any  here- 
tical peculiarity  of  opinion ;   and   to 

■  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 

■  immediate  and  occafional   agency  of 
•  Providence." 

^^  And  yet,  he  grew  old  without  any 
^  vifible  worfhip.'*  Does  it  follow  from 
lence,  that  Milton  grew  old  without  any 
corihip  at  all  ? 

Yes,  truly,  fuch  is  the  concluiion. 
'  In  the  diftribution  of  his  hours  there 
^  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  folitary 
^  or  with  his  houfehold  ;  omitting  pub- 

«lic 
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*'  lie  prayer,  he  omitted  all."    And  thai ! 

he  precedes  to  account  for  it.  | 

But  thefe  particulars,    wherever  th  j 
Dodtor  got  them,  mufl  have  come  fron  j 
perfons  who  had  no  more  honeil  bufincl  :i 
in  John  Milton's  clofet  than  Dr.  Johnfa  \ 
himfelf,  who  never  came  there,   nor  ca:j 
poilibly  know  Vvhat  was  done,   or  wha 
was  omitted  in  it.     If  "  his  ftudies  an' 
*^  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer, 
what  occafion  had  he  for  a  ftated  houi 
which,  being  a  circumflance  in  the  vifibi 
worfhip  of  a  private  man,   may  as  foo 
be  a  token  of  pharifaical  oflentation  c| 
popilh  fuperilition  as  of  cordial  piety  !  | 
Nor  perhaps  would  Milton  have  ac| 
cepted'of  Dr.  Johnfon's  apology  for  hiil 
omiffion  of  family  worfliip,  or  have  ac| 

knovvlcdge 
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j.nowiedged  ic  to  be  a  fault.  Milton 
;'erhaps  might  think  it  fufficient  to  teach 
,is  family  to  pray  for  themfelves ;  even 
ne  as  he  or  jhe  JLould  know  the  plague  of 
is  or  her  ozvn  heart,  Milton  had  doubt- 
^fs  known,  by  experience,  how  incon- 
;ruous  it  was  to  triiil  his  own  prayers  to 
he  mouth  of  another  man ;  and  he 
night  think  it  equally  improper  in  him 
0  diftate  to  the  individuals  of  his  family 
)rayers  unfuitable,  for  aught  he  could 
:now  without  auricular  confeflion,  to 
heir  feverai  cafes. 

All  this  how^ever  is  mere  fpeculation 
>n  one  lide  and  the  other.  We  learn 
rom  a  tale  of  Richardfon's,  that  one  of 
ds  family  at  leall  attended  public  wor- 

lliip ; 
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ihip  ;  and  more  of  them  might,  for  an 
thing  the  Dodtor  knows  to  the  contrary 

The  Dodtor  next  attacks  Milton's  pt 
litical  charadier. 

^^  His  political  notions  were  thofe  ( 
*'  an  acrimonious  and  furly  republican. 

When  an  honefl  man  has  occafion  t 
•charadterife  his  enemy,  particularly  \ 
-matters  of  opinion,  he  fhould  keep 
jdridi:  watch  over  himfelf,  that  his  pr< 
judices  do  not  tranfport  him  to  impufc 
tions  which  are  either  falfe,  or  may  \ 
retorted  upon  himfelf. 

The  world  would  have  given  Dr.Johif| 
fon  credit  for   his  inveterate  hatred  i 
republican  notions,    without  his  qual 
fying  them  with  the  epithets  of  acrlmi 
tiious  and  furly ^  as  exhibited  by  Miltoi 

whol 
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whofc  defenders  might,  with  equal  juf- 
tice  at  lead,  call  him  an  acrimonious  and 
furly  Royaltjl* 

But  was  Dr.  Johnfon's  quarrel  with 
Milton's  notions  merely  that  they  were 
republican,  that  is  to  fay,  notions  adverfc 
to  kingly  government  >  Hath  he  always 
revered  kings  as  fuch,  kings  defa^o^  or 
kings  only  fo  and  fo  qualified  ? 

We  confefs  ourfelves  to  be  of  that  clafs 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  receive  in- 
ftruiftion  from  all  quarters;  and  the 
news-paper  of  the  day  being  juft  brought 
in,  w^e  learn,  from  an  extrad:  in  it  from 
Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  Smith,  that  Gilbert 
Walmfley  was  a  Whig  with  all  the  viru- 
lence and  malevolence  of  his  party,  and 

I  that 
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that  the  Dodor  was  of  different  notion^; 
and  opinions  *• 

But  we  are  w^ell  informed,  that  Mr. 
Walmfley  was  r^o  r^piiblican,  but  Itrong- 
ly  attached  in  j)rinciple  to  the  fucceffion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Hanoyer.     If  for  this  - 
attachment   he   was,    in  Dr.  Johnfon's 
efleem,  a  virulent  and  malevolent  Whig, 
we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  precife-. 
ly  arethofe  notions  and  opinions  wherein 
he  differed  from  his  friend  Walmfley  ?, 
Perhaps  at  the  bottom  the  grudge  is  no, 
more  than  that  neither  Milton  nor  Walm- 
fley would  allow  Dr.  Johnfon  to  chufe  a 
King  for  the^l. 

^^  It  is  not  known,"  fays  the  Doctor, 
*/  that  Milton   gave   any  better  reafoa 
*  St.  James's  Chronicle,  July  3i,i779- 

''  [for 


<^  [for  his  republican  notions]  than  that  ^ 
^^' f  of ular  government  was  the  niojl frugal'^ 
^'  for  that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy 
•**  vjoidd  Jet  vp  an  ordinary  Cammon^ 
*'- wealth  *•"  '  "" 

'  In  the  E/Kio'v  Baa-iXiKyj  King  Charles 
fays,  or  is  made  to  fay,  '^  that  Kings 
i^  are  the  greateil:  patrons  of  law,  jiiflieej 
f'  order,  and  religion,  on  earth." 

To  this  Milton  replies,  "What  pa- 
■^^  trons  they  be  God  in  fcripture  oft 
-'^  enough  hath  exprefl ;  and  the  earth 
-^^  itfelf  hath  too  lono;  irroaned  under  the 
^^  burden  of  their  injuflice,  diforder,  and 
^^  irreligion  \" 

A  plain  man  would  think  this  a  better 
reafon,  if  true,  for  a  repviblican  goveril- 

^  Life,  p.  143^, 

•{•  Iconoclaficf,  chap,  xxviii. 

I  2,  ment. 
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ment,  than  merel)^  the  expetvce  of  mo-  s 

i 

narchy.    Eut  let  the  Biog.rapJier  have  his  *! 

way.  f 

*^  It  is  fvirely  a  .very  narrow  poHcy  that  j 

**  fuppofes  money  to  be  the  chief  good."  ^j 

But  it  is  as  furely  aflerted  by  us,  that  no  l 

modej}  man  can  find  .any  fuch  pofition  in  i 

all  Milton!s  works.  The  political  maxim,  \ 

that  money  is   not   the   chiefefl  good,  I 

•would  iland  with  a  much  fairer  face  in  I 

1 
the   trad:  intituled,  ^^  Taxation  no  Ty-  | 

^*  ranny^"  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  li 

people  to  bleed  freely,  and  fubmit  chear- 1 

fully  to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the 

miniflry  ;  for  that  the  expence  of  a  court 

is  "  for  the  moft  part  only  a  particular  | 

"  kind  of  traffick,  by  which  money  is 

*^  circulated  without  any  national  impo- 

"  veriihment.'* 

Triiicai  J 
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Tritical  aphorifms  fhould  be  univer- 

fally  and  unequivocally  true,,  unlimited 
by  luch  infertionsy  aSy  for  the  mojl  part* 
The  expence  of  a  court  is  an  expreilion 
relative  to   a  rhoufand  articles   bcA'ond 
what  Milton  called  the  trappings^  of  mo- 
narchy.    Admit  that  a  traffic,  not  detri- 
mental to.  the  nation,   might  be  carried 
on  with  thofe   v^dio  furnifli  the  articles 
comprehended  in  what  is  called- the  civil 
lift,   vet  are  thofe  articles  alKthe  traffic 
which  comes- within  the  defcriptlonof  the 
*^  expence  of  a  court  }-*     Have  we  not 
heard,  fome  centuries  ago-,  of  trafficking 
witk  court-money  and:  court-honey,  for 
€ourtly   votes,,    and.  courtly   eflays,    to 
countenance  and  abet  courtly  encroach- 
ments ;  wherein  a  reciprocation  of  profit 

I  3  is 
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36  flipulated  uparl  the  evangelical  terms  \ 

of  Give,  and  it  Jhall  be  given  unto  you  f  ! 

In  the  common  eftimation  of  the  world  i 

individuals  are   impoveriilied    by    their  | 

debts :  and  it  would  beiiranee  if  national  i 

debt  fhoiild  have  no  tendency  to  national-  i 
poverty ;  and  it  would  be  fiill  firanger, 

ifji  when  the  account  of  our  own  debts  \ 

i 

come  to  be  audited,  no  part  of  them  i 

ihould  appear  to  have  been  contracted  by  j 

the  e'xpence  of  a  court,  ■ 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  afraid' that  Milton's  re-  ^ 

pubiicanifm  was  founded  ^^  in  an  envious  \ 

^'  hatred  of  greatnefs,  and  a  fullen  deiire  ! 

^'  of  independence ;    in  petulance,  iin-  \ 

**  patient   of  controul ;  and  pride,  dif-  \ 

•^*'  dainfui  of  fuperiority.     He  hated  mo>-  ! 
^^  iiarchs  in  the  Hate,  and  prelates  in  the 

/  i.  *^  church  ; 
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"  chur{?(iirof  ht  hatfed  alt Xvhom  he  was 

I 

^  ■  -     k 

*^  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  fufpcfted, 
*^  that  his  prtcl'oilliliarit  dertre  was  to  dc- 
*^  llroy,  rather  'tfian  to  '  eflablifli,  anct 
"^  that  he  felt  not  fo  much  the  love  of 
*^  liberty,  as  repugnance  to  authority." 

Great  is  the  witchcraft  of  word?,  and 
it  prevaileth  !  How  many  readers  will 
be  ihipofed  upon  by  this  unmanly  abufe 
of  Milton,  who  will  nev^f'c'oniider  that 
the  following  character  is  ait  leail  equally 
true  of  his  calumniator  1 

^^  It  is  to  be  feared  that  ——'s  loyalty 
"  Was  founded  on  an  idolatrous  A^enera- 
*^  tion  of  greatnefs,  and  an  abjedt  fond- 
*^  hefs  for  dependence ;  in  fycophantr\% 
'^  impatient  of  hunger  and  phlidfdpliy^ 
*'  and  in  a  meannefs  difdillnful  of  no  lu- 

I  4  l^  crative 
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*rcrativc  drudgery.      He  loved  Kings 

**  in  the  Hate,  becaufe  he  loved  all  who  I 

■  1 

"  paid  him  for  his  fervices ;  and  Bifhops  .  i 

*'  in  the  church,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  i 

*^  wanting  abfolution.     It  is  to  be  fuf-  i 

*^  pedled,   that  his  predominant  delire  ; 

*^  was,  to  deftroy  public  liberty,  rather  j 

*^  than  to  eflablifh  legal  authority,  and  i 

*'  that  he  felt  not  fo  much  anxiety  for  1 

**  the  real  honour  of  princes,  as  delight  ] 

*'  in  the  ilavifh  humiliation  of  their  fub-  i 

^^jedts/'  J 

Of  all  the  writers  upon  political  fub-  :  j 

jefts,  Milton  left  the  leait  room  for/^rtrx  |i 
zndfufpidons.     He  is  open  and  explicit 
in  all  his  reproofs  of  lawlefs  power  and 
oppreffion,  civil  and  ecclefiaflical.  Envy 
at  greatnefs  and  fuperiority  in  Milton's 

fituation. 
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fituation,  would  neceflarily  have  implied 
his  conilant  endeavour  to  attain  the 
grcatnefs  and  fuperiority  he  enviedr  His 
addrefTes  to  the  Parliament  are  undenia- 
ble teflimonies  of  his  readinefs  to  fubmit 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  which  was  not 
a  terror  to  good  works  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  Milton's  fyllem  of  go- 
vernment and  Dr.  Johnfon's  is,  that  the 
former  feated  the  laws  above  the  King.; 
and  the  latter  enthrones  the  monarch 
above  the  laws* 

Some  portions  of  common  fenfe  how- 
.ever  are  yet  left  among  us*  Witnefs  the 
following  remark,  tranfcribed  from  the 
news-paper  above  cited. 

"  With  what  emphafis  do  miniflers 
*'  and  men  in  power  pronounce  the  words 

*^  S£R- 


"  SERVICE  and  OBEY  !  and  how  great  ani  i 
"  tefpeaable  'do  they  tHink  tliemfelve:  i 
**wheh  they  fay,  the"  xiNG'  my  m  aster  T^  i 
*^  They  defpife  the  republicans,  whc  : 
*^  only  are  free,  and  who  are  certahVl)  i 
^'  more  noble  than  they.**  J 

In  conclulion,  the  good  Do£lor  turn*  i 
evefdropper ;  and,  to  warn  the  public* 
againfl  the  principles   of  the  mifcfeahtl 
Milton,    condefcends   to  inform   us   ot 
what  paffed  in  the  domellic  privacies  61 
his  familv.     "  Milton's  charadier,  in  his  l 
*^  domeflic  relations,  was  fevere  and  ar- 1 
*^  bitrary."     How  does  lie   know  this'? 
^^  His  family  coniifted  of  women,''  he 
tells  you,  "  and   there   appears,  in  his 
'*  books,  fomething  like  a  Turkifli  con-| 
**  tempt  of  females,  as  fubordinate  and 


''m- 
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4*  inferior  tciiigs.*'  A  mofl  heinous  of. 
fence  !  enough  to  muiler  the  who!^ 
multitude  of  Englifli  Amazons  againft 
hini^  But  the  queflion  is  not  concerning 
^hatis  in  his  books^  biit  t^^hat  j^atT^d  ill 
bi^-  kitchen,  and  parlour.  We  want  id- 
dances  ;  and  here  they  arot  *^  That  hi§ 
^'^  own.  dattghrers  might  iibt-  break  th6 
^^■' ranks,  he  fuffered  them  to  be  dcpref- 
^-*  fed  by  a  mean  Snd  penurious  educa*- 
^^tion," 

"  The  impudence  of  Belial  vfould  ht 
kbaihed  at  fo  grofs  a  mifreprefentatio'n. 
Milton's  daughters  grew  impatient  of 
reading-  what  they  did  not  uhderiland  >;, 
thi^'miMtlfeike  ^^  broke  out  tiYore  and. 
"more  into  expreflions -of  uneafinefs/^ 
What  had  they  now  to-  exped  from  their 

Turkifa 
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Turkiih  father  ?  what !  but  flripes  and  i 
imprifonment  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  a : 
daily  pittance  of  bread  and  water^    No 
fuch  matter.     They  were  relieved  from 
their  task,  and  *^  fent  out  to  learn  fome  ^ 
*^  curious  and  ingenious  forts  of  manu-  | 
**  failure  that  were  proper ,  fgr .-  women  I 
^^  to  learn,  particularly  i-mbroideries  m 
^  gold  and  filver  *•*'     And  how  far  this 
branch  of  education    was  from  being  a 
either  mean  or  penurious  in  thofe  days,  | 
the  remains  of  thefe  curious  and  inge-  *j 
nious  works,  performed  by  aceomplifhed  3 
females  of  the  higheft  and  noblefl  ex.-  i 
tradion,  teilify  to- this  very  day.  i 

To  account  for  this  tyranny  of  Milton  ^ 
over  his  females,  the  Dodlor  fays,.  "He  I 

i 

*  Philips,  p.  xliii,  ,    J 

"  thought  i 
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<*  thovight  woman  made  only  for  obe* 
'"  dience,    and    man    only    for    xebel- 

*'  lion  *-" 

In  the  firfl  member  of  this  quaint  an- 
tithefis  the  Doctor  perhaps  did  not  guefs 
far  -amifs  at  Milton's  thought.     He  feems 
to  have  been  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,  that 
*'  women  were    made  for  obedience." 
But  Paul  and  Milton  had  different  ideas 
of  rebellion  from  thofe  of  Dr,  Johnfon. 
That  Pryjine,    Burton,    and   Baflwick, 
were  rebeh   in  Dr.  Johnfon's  fcale,  no 
one  can  doubt.    And  yet  they  had  cer- 
tainly an  equal  right  to  infiH  upon  the 
privileges   of    Englilhmen   againft  Df. 
Laud  and  his  affeffors,  as  Paul  had  to 
■  :plead  thofe  of  a  Roman  citizen  againft 

♦  life,  p.  i44« 

the 
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xko  chief  captain  Lyfias;  and  even  to  il 

r-equire  that  t|ie."faid  Archbifliop  ihould  i! 

repair  to  the  feveral  prifons  of  thefe  fuf-'  I 

fer^rs  to  ask  their  pardon,  and  t^-  con-  | 

(dud;  them  in '  peribn  and  with- honour  1 

*©ut  of  their  <:^onfin€ment ;  as  was  done  in  i 
the   cafe  of  Paul  and  Silas,  by?  the  ma» 

.^iilrates  of  Philippi;  who  (however  the  :i 


f 


Biographer  may  ftomacK  the  idea  of  fuck  I 
a  humiliation  of  this  magnanimous  pre*  ^ 
late)  feem  to  have  undeffiood  the  honour  li 
diae  to  the  laws  of  their  count r}^,  and  p 
the  rights  of  ^fred  citizens',  foraething  i 
better  than  either  Abp.' Laud  or  Dr,  ; 
Jehnfon.  .  1 

'  But,  after  all,  would  Dr.  Johnfon  lead  I 
Us  to  ^the  converfe  of  the  fentiment  he  § 
afcribes  to   Milton.,  .as  a  tenet  of  his 


own  I 
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»vyn  orthodoxy  ?  What  his  famlly-con- 
lexions  with  females  may  bQ  we  profefs 
Lot  to  know;  but  w^  c^niiQt  believe 
hat  he  is  fo.  far  in  love  with  petticoat- 
government,.  :^5.to,  fubfcribe  to  the  pro- 
)ofitlon,  that  ^^men  are  j^ade  only  for 
^  obedience,  and  women  only  for  rebel- 

^iioPv 

■  But  here  we  take  our  leave  of  his  new 

arratlve  ;  leaving  Jiis  flridtures  on  Mil- 
on's  poetry  to  the  examination  of  critics* 
ly  profeffion ;  all  of  whorn,  wis  are  per- 
Liaded,  will  not  approve  therri  merely 
jecaufe  they  came  from  Dr.  Jghnfon. 
rhey  will  obferve  that  they  are  tainted 
hroughout  with  the  effects  of  an  inve- 
erate  hatred  to  Milton's  ppJities,  with 
vhich;  as  the  Biographer  ©fa  Poet  the 

author 
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amhor  of  Paradife  Loll,  the  Critic  had  I 
very  little  to  do. 

His  comparifon  of  Shakefpeare  and 
Milton,  in  his  poetical  fcale,  is  with  re-i- 
fpe<5t  to  their  capital  performances  con- 
temptibly childifh^  Homer  did  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  write  like  Ariflopha^ 
nes  :  what  then  ?  does  that  detraft  from 
th-e  merit  of  Homer  in  his  peculiar  walk^ 
*^  But  Shakefpeare  could  have  wrotd 
**  [lege  written]  like  Milton."  Perhaps 
not-  At  leaft  it  is  more  than  Dr.  John- 
fon  knew,  or  could  prove,  for  want  of 
inflances  whereon  to  found  his  compa-' 
rifon. 

There  is  a  line  indeed  in  which  they 
may  be  -compared  ;  they  both  wrote  fon- 
nets,  and  little  detached  pieces  of  poetry. 

Few 
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Few  of  Milton's  efcape  without  fomc 
mark  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  fcorn  or  execra- 
tion. Might  not  a  like-  minded  critic  or 
caviller  carp  at  foine  of  Shakefpearc'^ 
performances  of  this  clafs  with  equal 
jullice  and  equal  malignity  ?  And  where 
does  all  this  end?  Why  Shakefpeare 
was  the  abler  and  more  c-entleman-like 

o 

punfler  of  the  two. 

We  ihould  perhaps  be  degraded  into 
the  clafs  of  fuch  cavillers  ihould  we  ex- 
prefsour  diflike  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  flyle-; 
but  candor  itfelf  mufl  allow,  that  there 
are  periods  in  it  which  require  to  be 
translated  into  intelligible  Engliih,  even 
where  the  fentiment  is  trivial  enough 
for  the  conception  of  an  honefc  John 
Trot. 


■^or 


i. 
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For  example  :  '^  But  the  reputation 
"  and  price  of  the  copy  Hill  advanced^ 
'^  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  tbe 
^^  fecrefy  of  love ^  and  P ar adife  Lojl  hxokQ 
^'  into  open  view  with  fiifficient  fecurity 
^'  of  kind  reception  'K^' 

Many  more  inflances  might  be  given 
from  this  new  narrativey  where  the 
quaintnefs  of  the  antitheiis,  as  here, 
borders  upon  the  burlefque ;  and  we  are 
too  often  put  in  mind,  by  Dr.  Johnfon's 
■flyle,  of  what  we  remember  a  worthy 
Oxford  tutor  faid  to  hi-s  pupils  of  the 
flyle  of  Seed's  Sermons  :  "  Boys  will  mi- 
^^  tate  it ;  and  boys  will  be  /polled  by  itni' 


^^  t  a  ting  it,'' 


*  Life,  p.  119.  i 

Let     I 
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Let  Dr.  Johnfon  however  enjoy  his 
reputation  of  fine  writing,  and  the  praifes 
of  his  admirers  even  to  adulation,  but 
let  him  and  them  remember  and  remark, 
that  no  fublim.ity  of  flyle,  no  accuracy 
of  expreflion,  can  ennoble  the  meannefs^ 
or  atone  for  the  virulent  malignity  of 
his  political  refentment  againft  Milton, 
exhibited  in  this  nev\'  narrative* 

POSTSCRIPT. 

A  certain  foreign  antiquary,  having 
occafion  to  defcribe  a  medal  of  Milton 
among  thofe  of  other  learned  men,  gives 
the  followins;  charadler  of  the  man  and 
his  writings  : 

K  %  Jo- 
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;-JoANNES  Milton  Anglus  Londineniis, 
ejus  nomlnis  patre  catholico  natus,  anno 
1608.  ab  cujus  pietate,  ac  fide  quam 
longifiime  receflit,  fed:as  omnes  2eterns 
Goniequendi^i  falutls  aptas  putans,  excep- 
ta  Catholica  Romana,  lit  aperte  afferiiit 
in  impio  fuo  de  vera  religione  libro  ;  opti- 
mis  litterls  dodtrinaque  imbutus,  iis  abu- 
fus  eil  plerumque  detellabilia  fcditiofa- 
que  fcribendo^  violenterque,  atque  inur- 
bane prorfus,  qu^e  lemel  confcripferat 
adverfus  meliora  fentientes  defenfando  ; 
abfolutam,  nuilifque  divinis,  vel  huma- 
nis  legibus  circumfcriptam  libertatem  in 
YOtis  habuiffe  pailim  depreliendltur ; 
malus  chriftianus,  malus  civis^  bonus 
tarnen  poeta  fuit,  carminibus ,  Anglicis, 
Latinis  et  Italicis   feliciter  ufus ;    ejus 

Poema, 
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Pbema,  cui  titulimi  fecit  //  Pnradifo  per^' 

diito,  qiiodque  Thufco  noflro  foluto  vcr- 
fu  tranftulit  Rollins^  ingenti  Eruditorum' 
plaufu  exceptiuii  cfl^  proque  eo  elcgans 
numifma  cum  effigle  Miltoni  ciiiit  Joan- 
nes Daffierlus,  liabens  ab  oppofito  proLo/ 
parentum  feduftionem,  ac  expHliionem, 
cum  epigraphe  : 

DIRADVLCE  CANIT  ALTER  KOMERVS. 

Nemo  pejus  unquam  advcrfus  regiam 
poteilatem  majefiatemque  calamiim  a- 
cuit  ■■• 

Dr.  Johnfon's  motives  for  charac^eriT- 
ine  Milton  in  his  new  72arrative  fccm  to 
have  been  mAicli  of  a  fort  Vvirh  thofe  of 

*  Mufenm  Mozziichellianum  feu  Numifmiia 
vrror'im   doftrina   pricllanthini — a  Peiro  Anto- 
nio tie  comitibiis    gaetanis   Prixiano  pitibytero- 
illaiti'ata.  1763. 

K   3  fcbi^ 
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this  Peter  Anthony,  with  this  difference^ 
that  the  abufe  beftowed  upon  the  bard 
by  the  latter  feems  to  have  been  more  a 
matter  of  neceflity. 

A  priell  of  the  church  of  Rome  would 
certainly  ccnfider,  that  an  elogium  upon 
Miiton^s  poetical  merit,  delivered  with- 
out a  fevere  cenfure  of  his  uncatholic 
opinions,  might  expofe  him  to  fome  un- 
toward fufpicions  of  his  own  heterodoxy 
among  his  fuperiors. 

One  would  indeed  imagine  that  a  Pro- 
teilant  writer  of  the  Life  of  Milton  the 
Poet,  could  have  no  ftich  temptation  to 
deal  out  inve^Lives  againft  his  fpeculative 
opinions.  And  yet  we  have  inilances 
where  an  inbred  zeal  for  a  particular  opi- 
nion, would  operate  with  an  equal  viru- 
lence 
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lence  upon  a  proteflant  as  upon  a  popifh 
bigot.  For  example,  in  the  article  of 
iriith^  it  is  juft  as  credible,  that  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Milton  adhered  to  the  party  of 
Charles  L  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  as  that  his  brother  John  re- 
volted from  the  piety  and  faith  of  his 
father. 

On  another  hand,  that  Dr.  Johnfon 
was  as  much  fcandaiized  at  the  impiety 
of  Milton's  political  fcntiments,  as  Fa- 
ther  Anthony  was  at  his  heretical  pravity, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Perhaps  too  the 
Do6i:or  had  his  fuperiors  to  pleafe,  as 
well  as  the  prieil ;  and  they  ought  to  do 
him  the  iuilice  to  acknowled^-e,  that  he 
hath  done  his  duty  in  characterizing 
Milton,  with  a  petulance  and  malignity 

K  4.  that 
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that  would  not  have  misbeconive  the  fu- 
perflitious  bigotry  of  a  monk  in  a  cloys- 
ter. 

The  Dodlor,  m  fpeculating  upon  Dry- 
den's  perverfion  to  popery,  and  (as  one 
of  the  Reviewers  of  his  prefaces  exprefles 
it)  "  attempting  ingenioully  to  extenu- 
*'  ate  it,"  concludes  that,  Enqulrks  into 
the  heart  are  not  for  man. 

No  truly,  not  when  Dryden's  apoftacy 
is  to  be  extenuated ;  but  when  poor  Mil- 
ton's fins  are  to  be  ingenicufly  aggravated., 
no  Spanifh  Inquifitor  more  -(harp-fighted 
to  difcern  the  devil  playing  his  pranks  in 
the  heart  of  the  poor  culprit,  or  more 
ready  to  condud:  him  to  an  auto  defe* 

In  Dryden^s  cafe,  the  prefamption  is, 
that   '^  a  comprehenlive  is  likewife  arv 

^^  elevated 
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'^  elevated  foul,  and  that  whoever  is  v/ife, 
<^  is  likewile  honeft."  But  if  it  is  natii^ 
ral  to  hope  this,  why  not  hope  it  of 
Milton  as  w^ell  as  of  Dryden  ?  Where  is 
the  competent  impartial  judge  who  will 
admit,  that  Milton's  foul  was  lefs  com- 
prehcnlive  or  lefs  elevated  than  the  foul 
of  Dryden  ? 

But  what  occaiion  for  all  this  grimace 
in  accounting  for  Dryden's  traniition 
from  what  he  did  or  did  not  profefs  to 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  Dr.  Johnfon 
ought  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  Dry- 
den's  own  account  in  his  tale  of  the  Hhid 
and  the  Panther  ;  the  rather,  as  he  there 
feems  to  have  verified  by  experience  Dr* 
Johnfon's  maxim,  that  '*  he  that  is  of  no 
"  church  can  have  no  religion*.'     He 

frankly 
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I 

frankly  confefTes^  that  having  no  f!eacfy  j 
principle  of  religion  in  his  youth,  or  ' 
even  in  his  maturer  years,  he  finally  (etl 
np  his  reft  in  the  church  of  Rome  :  and  \ 
indeed  if  the  elTentials  of  relio-ion  con-  \ 
lift  in  the  trappings  of  a  church,  he  could  i 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  *.  \ 

Dryden  was  reprehenfible  even  to  in-l 
famy  for  his  own  vices,  and  the  licen-J 
tious  encourap-ement  he  2:ave  in  his  writ-j 
ings  to  thofe  of  others.  But  he  wrote  an 
antirepublican  poem  called  Abfalom  and% 
Achitophel;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  a  man  off 
high  pretenlions  to  moral  charad:er,  calls! 

i 

*  Bp.  Burnet,  fpeaking  of  Dryden's  conver- 
fon,  l<iys,  *''Ifhis  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
*'  both  proportionabiy,  we  fiiall  hardly  find  that 
*'  he  huh  grained  m  ich  bv  ihe  change  he  ha-s 
**  made,  from  having  no  religion  to  chufe  one  of 
*'  theworfl."    Rcjlj  /^  Mr.  Yariihis,  p.  139. 

him  ■: 

V 
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lim  a  wife  and  an  honefl  man.  Milton 
V2LS  a  man  of  the  challefl  manners,  both 
n  his  converfation  and  his  writings.  But 
le  wrote  Iconoclaftesy  and  in  the  fame  Dr» 
[ohnfon's  efleem  was  both  a  knave  and 
I  fool. 

The  church  of  Rome  fubftitutes  or- 
hodoxy  for  every  virtue  under  heaven. 
\.nd  loyalty  among  the  high  Royalifls 
anonizes  every  rafcal  and  profligate  v/ith 
.  full  and  plenary  abfolution.  Thefe 
re,  it  is  true,  among  the  vileit  and 
neanefl:  partialities  of  the  defpotic  fac- 
ion  ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  confcious  of  his 
nerit  in  other  departments,  iliould  blufn^ 
aid  be  humbled,  to  be  found  in  the  lifl  of 

fuch  miferables. 

We 


\ 
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We  have  lately  met  with  a  pleafanr 
piece  of  vengeance  taken  of  Milton  by 
a  poor  fellow  who  had  fufFered  under  his! 
lalh  for  conveying  into  the  world.  Mo- 
rus's,  or  rather  Du  Moiilin's^  "  Clamor 
^'  Regit  Sangu'mis.^'* 

Juil  before  the  Reftoratlon,  Robert 
Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and 
his  attendant  in  his  exile,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, procured  a  handfome  and  valuable 
edition  of  Sylvefter  Sguropulus's  Hiitory 
of  the  council  of  Florence,  in  Greek. 
The  printer  of  it  was  Adrian  Vlacq,  of 
the  Hague,  Vvdio  yet  fmarted  from  the 
flripes  inflicflcd  upon  him  by  Milton;  i 
fome  years  before.  Adrian  now  thought 
he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  i 
amends.  For  this  purpofe  he  prevailed  | 
4  v/ith.  i 
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vkh  Creyghton  to  charadtcrize  Milton 
11  the  preface- to  his  book,^  but  without 
laming  him,  left  both  the  editor  and 
he  printer  fhould  fuiFer  for  their  temeri- 
y.  the  Reftoration  being  yet  in  embryo, 
)ome  of  his  rhetoric  we  fhall  tran- 
cribe : 

*^  Nee  fuis  uuquam  paralitis  indiguit 
^  fanaticum  illud  genus  hominum,   qui 
'.  exitiali  facundia  armati  Temper  in  pro- 
•  cindiu  flant,   et  qua  jubentur,  linguas 
^  venales    ilectunt,     eorum    turpiffima 
^^  crimina  ut  virtutes  collaudant,  aliorum 
^^  omnium  dotes    dente  .  fatyrico    perfo- 
^rdiunt,  et   in  Deum  i^iwm y  fi  fenatus 
^'  perduellis     mandaver'it,    profanse   elo- 
'^  quenti^  arietes  admovere  non  erubef- 
j^'.ciint." 

And 
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And  again, 

^^  Regicidium   commendant   pofteris, 
*^  ut  Heroici  facinoris  exemplum  fingu-  ' 
*^  lare.      Everfionem  ecclelice,   cxtirpa-  .| 
^^  tionem  regni,  regiique  fanguinis,  inter  { 
"  fadla  fortiflima  numerant,'* 

Again,  fpeaking  of  the  llyle  of  the  i 
writers  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  he  1 
fays :  ' 

^^  Qui  frudtum  cum  femente  conferre  i 
*^  vellet  fatius  multo  judicaret  ^d  rudem 
^^  illam,  fed  honeflam  Latins^  orationis 
**  balbutiem  (monkifh  Latin)  revertere  ! 
^'  quam  fie  in  Marci  Tullii  ac  Titi  Livii 
**  viridariis  expatiari,  pollucibiliter  men- 
«  tiri,  6cc," 

And 


I 
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And  laftly, 

'<'  Turn  de  Rv  gibus,  iiquls  forte  for- 

•  tuna  cncoaiiafllce  fcripferit,  fuccen- 
■  fcnt,    frendunt,    debacchantur,  et  in 

•  omne  latus   obilreperam   volvunt  fa- 

•  cundiam,  ne  quis-  Rex  pro  pio  habe- 
^  atur,  quando  ipli  in  omnium  Regum 
f  Hicrofanda  capita  tarn  impii  |_1.  impie] 

•  dctonuerunt/' 

The  ailuiion  here  to  Milton  and  his 
/orks  could  not  have  been  plainer,  with- 
out naming  him.  The  prefacer  well 
:ne\v  Milton's  zeal  for  his  caufe,  and  his 
biiities  in  defending  it.  He  knew  not 
)Ut  he  might  yet  be  difpofed  to  do  him- 
elf  and  his  party  juilice  at  his  [Creygh- 
on's  i  expence,  and  he  chofe  therefore, 
)Oth  for  the  poor  printer's  fake  and  his 

own. 
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own,  to  make  the  abufe  general,  tha  :i 
he  might  have  room  to  fay,  that  Miltoi  'i 
was  not  the  man  he  meant,  though  th  ji 
two  lafl  citations  would  not  apply  to  an  J 
other  man  that  then  was,  or  ever  ha(,l 
been,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sue!  i 
was  the  terror  that  Milton's  name  flrucl  1 
into  the  hearts  of  his  opponents,  evci  i 
when  his  party  was  rapidly  approaching  J 
their  final- dilTolutioiv 


m 
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Additio7i  to  the  Pojlfcript* 

— Such  was  the  awe  that  Milton's 
name  ilruck  into  the  hearts  of  his  op- 
ponents, even  when  his  party  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  its  final  dilFolution. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the  t^ew 
"Narrative,  To  defend  injured  charac- 
ters is  feafonable  at  all  times.  Some 
'ormer  accounts  of  Milton^  Dr.  Johnfon 
Teats  with  contradidtion  and  contempt, 
vherc  neither  the  mformation,  nor  the 
^ood  faith  of  the  writers,  are  more  to 
)e  fufpetled  than  his  own. 

A  large  majority  of  authors  are  too 
nccnliderable  to  have  their  lives  and  ad- 
entures  recorded  for  the  inflrudion  or 

L  amufe- 
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ainufement  of    pofterity,    even  in  the! 

fummary  of  a   biographical  dictionary J| 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  not  one  of  thefe  infigni-jj 

ficants.      The   public,    when  he    hathj] 

ceafed  to  ad:  his  part  on  this   earthlj^ 

ilage,    will    be    impatiently    inquifitiyd 

after  the  perfonal  hillory  of  a  man,  wh(| 

hath  figured  fo  varioully   in   the   wid« 

■  range  of  autborihip  ;  and  when  his  pal 

negyriUs  have  exhaulled  every  topic  cj 

praife  and  adulation  to  grace  his  mond 

ment,  among  thofe  of  the  worthies  cj 

antient  days,  So?nebody  may  take  a  fane 

to  gratify  the  public  with  a  mw  narri. 

tree  of  his  progrefs  and  employments ; 

life. 

Tto  Somebody  may  be  a  true  coi 
flitutional  friend  to  the  civil  and  rel 

gioi 
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gious  liberties  of  Engliilimcn,  and   dif- 

pofed  to  try  what  figure  Dr.  Jobnfon's 
political  maxims  and  condudt  will  make, 
in  contrail  with  fuch  part  of  Milton's 
hiftory  and  principles  as  he  hath  at- 
tempted to  difparage  by  the  moil;  inve- 
nomed  infinuations. 

A  man  of  genius  and  erudition  cannot 
more  cffcdlually  difgrace  himfelf^  than 
by  hiring  out  his  talents  to  thofe  yile 
politicians  whofe  eftimation  with  the 
public  depends  on  ridiculing  and  de- 
bafing  the  foundeft  principles  of  free 
govermiient,  and  on  their  hum.iliating, 
and  to  their  power  fcandalifing  the  wdfe 
and  upright  men  who  efpoufe  them; 
and  it  is  not  impofrible  that;,  with  fuch 
an  idea  of  Dr.  Johnfon's   merit,    fome 

L  2.  humorous 


1 
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tumorous  drole,  furveying  the   fuperbf-  I 

decorations    of    emblematic    fculpture,.  ! 

furroundlng  the  comimenjoratlon  of  the  i 

Dodior's  vafc  exploits  in  Parian  marble^  i 
may  add,  with  a  homely  pencil  of  char- 

coal :.  i 

i 

HERE  LYES  THE    GRAND  EXEMPLAR  OF 
,  LITERARY  PROSTITVTION* 

And  here  we  Ihould  have  ended  our 
flrictures  on  the  ?iezu  narrative^  did  not 
the  candor  of  a  worthy  friend  call  upon 
us  to  temper  the  feverity  (as  he  calls  it);> 
of  this  monumental  iiifcription. 

V»^e  are  not  deaf  to  the  feafonable  ad-i 
monitions  of  our  friends ;  bull  unwilling 
to.  deprive  our  hero  of  his  blulhing  ho- 
nours, fa  hardily  earned,   and  fo  richly 
7  deferved,.. 
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deiervcd,  wc  rather  choofe  to  add  a  flioit 
explanation,  than  to  expunge  a  charac- 
teriilic  which  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  his  reputation, 

Projiltution  hath,  generally  fpeaking, 
two  prhicipal  motives,  filtJ?y  lucre,  and 
inordinate  appetite.  Theie  motives  are 
frequently  compounded,  particularly 
when  indigence,  and  a  warmth  of  bodily 
■conftitution,  happen  to  m^eet  in  the  fame 
individual. 

Which  of  thefe  motives  had  the  pre- 
dominant fimulus  in  the  habit  of  the 
great  critic  in  his  conne<5L!ons  with  Lau- 
<ler,  or  of  the  great  politician,  when, 

FiLMER  before,  sackeverell  in  his  rear=^% 

'  *  See  an  Fflav  on  the  King's  Friends,  printed 
Ibr  AiiriCn^  •776'  P*  i9' 

Lj  he 
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he  fpeculated  upon  ^virtual  reprefentaiioriy 
lyrduny,    taxation,    ^r.    in  favour  of  a 
government  de  faElo,  which,  till  a  cer- 
tain period,  he  is  faid  to  have  held  to  be 
de  jure  an  ufurpation,  we  Hiall  not  pofi- 
tively  determine.      This    w^e   know   in   j 
common  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  that   | 
fuch  fervices  have  not  been  without  con- 
fidcrable  emolument ;  and  that,  on  the  ij 
other  hand,  the   performance  of  them  j 
hath  aiforded  to  the  author  an  opportu-    1 
nity  of  aiTvvaging   his  itch  of  defaming  'j 
certain  friends  of  public   liberty,    w'ith    j 
whom  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  but  on    1 
account  of  their  political  principles  and   j 
'attachments.  | 

We  could  add  fome  remiarkable  in-  1 
ftances  from  the  Life  of  Savage,     The  I 

i 

em-  i 
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^mbelliihment  of  a  charafter'  fo  replete 
with  infolence,  ingratkucfc,  and  crimi- 
nal dillipation,  can  hardl-y  be  afcribed 
«o  motives 'of  greater  purity  than  thfe 
'fele  of  the  copy,  unlefs  we  ihould  take 
^nto  the  account  the  delicacies  of  friend^ 
/hip^  and  the  congenial  talents  of  the 
-man  and  his  orator, 

-  Savage  was  a  poet,  and  in  his  bio- 
'■grapher's  ■  opinion,  a  poet  above  medi- 
ocrity, and  not  inferior  in  the  poetical 
fcale  of  Dr.  Johnfon  to  fome  of  thofc 
•Avhom  he  hath  honoured  with  his  prefa^- 
<iory  narratives* 

-  May  we  not  then  prefume,  that  the 
Oodtor's  Life  of  Savage  will  be  added 
•to  thofe  elogies  of  eminent  bards  which 

/'have  been  received  by  the  public  with 

L  4  .  fo 


fo  much  applanufe,   and  read  with  fo    y 
much  avidity  >  j  | 

We  would  not  anticipate  the  pleafure  j 
of  his  readers  in  obferving  the  Dodtor^s  ^ 
improvements  in  political  wifdom  fince  3 
the  year  1744;  we  fhall  only  give  one  i 
inftance  of  it,  taken  from  pages  1 20, 121,  i 
122,  of  the  edition  of  Savage's  Life  that  \ 
year,  where  there  are  fome  jufl,  and  in-  1 
deed  beautiful,  contemplations,  on  the  ^ 
rife  and  fettlement  of  colonies,  both  in  1 
a  poetical  and  political  view. 

Savage  compofed  a  poem  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  where,  as  the  biographer  informs  ;| 
us,  he  has  laudably  ^^  aflerted  the  natu- 
*^  ral  equality  of  mankind,  and  endea- 
^^  voured  to  fupprefs  that  pride  which   ji 

^'  inclines 
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•*'  Inclines  men  to  imagine  that  rip-ht  is 

^*  the  confequence  of  pov/er." 

•  The  benevolent  Dr.  Vncc  hin-fdf 
'could  not  have  advanced  a  dc  :>nne  mere 
tinfavoury  to  the  palate  or  E  .  Johnfon's 
friends,  nor  needs  it  much  fagiciiv  to 
ihew  hov/  it  appears  in  contrafi:  with  '  Og 
cbinge  ivhich  e^cperknce  haiij  ntidc  ir  the 
Doclor^s  opinions  'K  The  D  :ror.,  nq 
prefiime,  found  his  account  in  both  his 
opinions,  and  all  fides  ough::  to  be  i  if- 
fied. 

There  is  indeed  one  p'^rfornnariC::  af 
tribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Djc'  -•r,  where 
the  proilitution   is  of  :     fniu  iar  a  n?.- 

•  ture,  that  it  would  be  oilHcuii  to  felccl 
aa  adequate  motive  for  i-..    ^v    of  the 

*  Life  Gi  Savage,  p.  122. 

uioun- 
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monntalnous  heap  of  conjedural  caufes  I 
of  human  paffi on s  or  human  caprice,  i 
We  allude  to  the  fpeech  delivered  by  the  i> 
late  unhappy  Dr.  William  Dodd,  when  i 
he  was  about  to  hear  the  fentence  of  the  : 
law  pronounced  upon  him,  in  confequence  1 
of  an  indid:ment  for  forgery.  I 

The  voice  of  the  public  has  given  the  ; 
honour  of  manufadturing  this  fpeech  to  j 
Dr.  Johnfon  ;  and  the  Hile  and  cojifigu-  \ 
ration  of  the  fpeech  itfelf  confirm  the  im- 
.putation. 

Dr.  Dodd  was  a  man  of  parts,  a  poet, 
and  an  orator.  He  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fufpedted  that  the  powers  i 
of  his  own  rhetoric  would  be  too  feeble,  j 
for  fo  critical  an  occafion.  Prefence  of  | 
mind  he  could  not  want  to  compole  a  % 
4  fpeech 
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peech  for  himfelf.  His  effufions  both 
in  piofe  and  poetry,  during  the  mod 
:rying  moments  of  his  confinement,  prove 
that  he  did  not.  The  naked  unadorned 
feelings  of  his  own  mind  on  that  awful 
occafion  (which  he  could  hardly  convey 
to  Dr.  Johnfon)  would  have  been  the 
moft  expreflive  of  his  fmcerity  and  felf- 
humiliation  ;  and  the  mofl  proper  and 
effedlual  recommendation  of  his  cafe 
to  the  commileration  of  his  audience,  and 
the  merciful  interpoiition  of  his  judges. 

An  ambition  to  go  out  of  the  world 
•with  the  applaufe  of  having  made  a  flo- 
rid fpeech,  we  cannot,  with  any  degree 
of  charity,  impute  to  the   unfortunate 
criminal.     He  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have 

had 
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had  vanity  fufficienr  to  prevent  him  from  i 

borrowing  his  materials  from  another.'    [l 

But  whatever  inducement  Dr.  Dodd  \ 

might  has^e  to  fohcit  Dr.  Johnfon*s  aid  ( 

on  fuch  an  occafion,  it  is  hardlv  Doff.ble  1 

I 
to  divine  what    could  be  Dr.  Johnfon's  i 

moti.e  for  accepting  the  office.    A  man  i 

to  exprefs  the  precife  ftate  of  mnnd  of  : 

another  ^bout  to  be  deflined  to  an  igno-  : 

minious  death  for  a  capital  crime,  fliould,  j 

OD'     would    imagine,    have   fome    con-    1 

iicloufieis,  that  he  himlelf  had  incurred    ; 

fome  pfuik  of  the  fame  kind;  in  which    i 

I 

cafe  his  own  apprehenfions  would  fur-  \ 
nifli  him  with  topics  of  deprecation,  | 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  his  obtaining 
mercy.  Butthis^  we  trufl^  Vv'as  not  the 
cafe. 
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Was  It  then  the  vanity  of  iliewrng' 
tow  far  he  was  fiiperior  in  abilities  to 
an  eminent  mi'fier  in  his  own  cralt  of  ' 
artificial  compofition,  that  prevailed 
with  Dr.  John  Ton  to  lend  his  talent  on  fo 
critical  an  occafion  ?  Such,  one  might 
fear,  was  'the'  motive,  from  the  early  and 
general  intelligence  imparted  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  whom  this  admired  piece  of 
oratory  was  fabricated. 

Was  it,  lailly,  the  prefumption  that 
a  fpeech  compofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and 
delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd,  could  not  fail  of 
mterefllng  all  the  world  in  favour  of  the 
prilbner,  and  of  procuring  the  mofl 
"powerful  interccffion  for  the  unhappy 
criminal's  life  ? 

Authors 
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..  Autliors  in  the  pleafing  contemplation  i 
of  their  own  powers,  and  in  the  exer-  ) 
tioi^ .  of  them  upon  paper^  may  imagine  j 
ftrange  things  in  their  clofets  concern-  \ 
ing    their  efficiency   when   they  come  •; 
a.broad.     But  here,  alas !   all   the  pro-  j 
priecy  of  did;ion,  and  the  beauty  of  CO7 
louring,    were   abfolutely   wafted  upon  j 
•the  good  fenfe  and  native  integrity  of 
the   late  worthy  Recorder   of  London. 
He  faw  through  the  artifice.     He  faw 
no  circumftance  from  one  end  of  the 
tranfadtion  to  the  other  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  710  fraud  was  intended,  nor 
found   any  weight  in  the  counterbalance 
propofed  in  the  pompous  ftrains  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnfon. 

Bat 
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But  there  is  no  end  of  conje(5turcs  in 
a  cafe  where  fome  abfurdity  or  other 
arifes  to  dlfgrace  every  account  that  can 
be  fuggeftcd  of  the  orighi  of  a  mancEUvre 
of  which  no  precedent  can  be  found, 
except  among  the  works  of  the  chaplain 
of  Newgate. 

We  fliould  indeed  be  inclined  to  call 
it  a  mQvejeu  d'efprit,  in  the  nature  of  an 
effay  of  what  could  be  faid  in  a  fictitious 
cafe,     were    it   not    utterly    incredible 
that  any  one  with  the  cooleil  feelings  of 
humanity   (of  which  we   by  no  means 
fuppofe  Dr.  Johnfon    to   be   deftitute) 
could  bring  himfelf  to   fport  with  the 
calamity  of  the  unhappy  criminal,  with- 
out hope  or  profpedt,  or  intention  of  re- 
lief; 
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lief;    a  fort  of  proftitution   for  wliic&| 
hardly  any  cenfure  can  be  too  fevere, 

ADDENDUM. 

Mr.  Boerhadem*s  Letter  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  Odtober,  1779, 
concerning  Dr.  Johnfon's  narrative  of 
Milton's  omitting  all  ad:s  of  religious 
woriliip  both  in  public  and  private, 
came  not  to  our  bands  till  it  was  too 
late  to  infert,  in  the  printed  Remarks  on 
D/-.  Johnjbns  Life  of  Milton ^  the  thanks 
we  think  he  well  deferves,  as  an  able  co- 
operator  with  us  in  the  defence  of 
Milton.  The  friends  of  Milton  are  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  him,  for  remarking 
Dr.  Newton's  improvement  upon    To- 

land- 
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land,  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  upon  Newton, 
in  their  feveral  accounts  of  Milton's  con- 
dudl  with  refpedt  to  religious  worfhip  ; 
and  we  think  it  an  apt  illuftration  of 
Toby  Smollet's  ilory  of  the  three  crozijs. 
For  our  parts,   w^e  are  of  opinion,  that 
Milton's   fentiments,    or    the    pradiical 
effedts  of  them  in  matters  of  religion, 
want  no  vindication.  As  to  the  matter  in 
queftion,  we  remember  a  palTage  in  Robert 
Barclay's  catechifm,  w^here  the  author, 
having  cited  feveral  texts  of  Scripture, 
concludes.    Ex    omnibus   hifce    Jcriptura 
locis  apparet^  verum  Dei  cult  urn  in  fpiritu 
effe ;  etftcut  nee  certo  cuilibet  loco,  ita  nee 
certo  cuivis  tempori  li?nitaiw\    This  might 
be  Milton*s  perfuafion,  as  well   as  Bar- 

L  9  clay's; 
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clay's;  but  no  confiderate  man  would; 

conclude  from  thefe  words,  that  Barclay  1 

never  prayed  in  private.  | 

The  worthy  man  to  whofe  memory  i 

thefe  papers    are   dedicated  fell    under  \ 

many  foolilh  and  illiberal  fufpicions  on  j 

account  of  his  abfenting  from  public;^ 

worlliip.     If  any  of  our  more  ingenuous  tl 

readers  have  been  impofed  upon,  or  in^^ 

fluenced  by    fuch   bafe  infinuations   of! 

purblind   bigotry,   we  may  hope  theyfe 

will  now  fee  in  fome  expreffions  of  Mrit 

Hollis's  heart-felt  unafFedied  piety,  that 

pure  religiofi  and  undcfded  before  God  and 

the  Father^   does    not    depend  upon    a 

man's  exterior  connecftions  with  any  vi- 1 

lible   church,  or   religious   fociety,    fcr 

4  called. 
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called,  whatever.     And  this  we  prefume 
to  offer  as  a  complete  apology  for  Mil- 


ton, as  well   as  his  excellent  and  ever 
memorable  difciple,  1 


L  10 
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^he  Blazoning  (/'Milton's  Arms,  whicb^ 
are  prefixed  to  thefe  RemarIcs. 

^^The  Arms  that  John  Milton  did  ufc 
*'  and  leal  his  letters  with,  were  Argent, 
*^  a  Spread  Eagle,  with  two  heads  gules, 
"  leo-s'd  and  beak'd  fable." 

Wood,  vol.  I.  fa{l.  262. 


I 


Thete  arms  are  engraved  in  Toland*s 
Milton,  vol.  I.  but  the  crefl  is  not  there 
as  in  Milton's  feal. 

Milton's  feal,  from  which  the  arms 
were  taken,  was  bought  of  Mr.  John 
Payne,  by  T.H.  for  three  guineas,  1761. 

It  is  in  filver,  came  into  his  polTeflion 
on  the  death  of  Poller,  who  had  married 
a  grand-daughter  of  Milton's. 

The 
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The  dates  of  the  original  editions  of 
Milton's  Profe  Works. 

1641,  Of  Reformation  in  England. 
1 64 1,  Of  Prelatical  Epifcopacy. 

1 64 1,  Of  Church  Government. 

1641^  Animadveriion?  upon  the  Remon- 
ftrants  defence  againfl  Smec- 
tymnus. 

1642,  An  Apology  for  Smedtymnus^. 
i6'445  Areopagitica. 

1644,  The  Dodtrine   and  Difcipline  of 
Divorce, 

1644,  The   Dodtrine,  &c.   of  Divorce 

much    augmented,    a    fecond 
edition. 

1645,  The  fame. 

Lii  1644,  The 
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1644,  The  Judgement  of  Martin  Bucer, 
concerning  divorce. 

1644,  Of  Education. 

1673,  Of  Education^  written  above  twen- 
ty years  lince ;  printed  at  thq 
end  of  his  Poems,  odtavo. 

1645,  Tetrachordon, 
1645,  Colaflerion. 
1649,  Obfervations  on    the  articles  of 

peace, 

1649,  ElKGNOKAASTHr. 
1690,  The  fame,  octavo,  Amflerdam. 

1650,  The  fame,  afecond  edition,  much 

enlarged, 
1652,  EIKGNOKAASTHS.      Traduite 
de  TAnglois  fur  la  feconde  et 
plus    ample  edition;   et  revue    ! 
par  Tauteur,   a   Londres,   par    | 

Guill.    I 
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GuiU.  Dugard,   imprimciir  du 
Confeil  d'Etat,  Tan.  1652,  i2mo, 

1649,  The  Tenure  of  Kings. 

. The  fame,  a  fecond  edition. 

1650,  The  fame,  a  fecond  edition,  with 

fome  additions,    . 

1651,  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  defenfio. 
165 1,  The  fame  in  folio,  editio  emen- 

datior. 

1 65 1,  The  fame  in  izmo. 

1 63 1,  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  defeniio, 
Antw. 

1652,  The  fame. 

1652,  Defenfio   fecunda,     Hagx-comi- 

tum,  i2mo. 
1654,  The  fame. 

i6j2,  Joannis  Philippi  Angli  refponfio, 
i2mo,  Londini. 

1692,  The 
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1692,  The  Defence   of  the  People  of 

England,     tranflated     by    Mr.  : 

Wafhington    of    the   Temple^ 

odtavo. 
1655,  Pro  fe  defeniio,  Hag^e-comituin,  I 

i2mo.  I 

1655,  Scriptum  Dom.  Protedtoris  Rei-  1 

publicse  Anglise,  &c.  I 

1659,  Liters,  Senatus  Anglican!  necnon  ;< 

Cromwelli,  &c.   nomine,    con- 

fcript^,  1 2  mo. 
1 659,  Confiderations  to  remove  hirelings 

out  of  the  Church,  i2mo.. 
1659,  A  letter  concerning  the  Common^  .] 

wealth,  i2mo.  i 

1659,  The  Brief  Delineation  of  a  Free  i 

Commonwealth.  li 

1659,  A  ready  and  eafy  way  to  eilabliih  i 

a  Commonwealth.  '' 

1659,  A  i 


It  ■  /-■ 
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i659>  A  treatlfc  of  Civil  Power,  i2mo. 

P658,  The  Cabinet  Council,  containing 
the  chief  arts  of  empire,  by  the 
ever  renowned  knight  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  Publiihed  by  John 
Milton,  Efq.  printed  by  J, New- 
comb,  in  twelves. 

1 660,  Accedence  commenced  Grammar, 
i2mo. 

1669,  The  fame. 

1660,  Brief  notes  upon  a  fermon. 

1 66 1,  'Aphorifms  of  State,  a  Trad:  of  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh's,  8vo. 
1670,"  The  hiflory  of  Britain, 

167 1,  The  fame. 

1672,  Artis  Logicse  Inllitutio,  i2mo. 

1673,  Editio  fecunda,  i2mo. 
1673,  Of  true  Religion,  i2mo. 

1674,  Epif- 
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1674,  Epiilolarum  Familiarium  Liber, 

8vo. 
1674,  Declaration  of  the  Poles. 
16765  Letters  of  State,  i2mo.  tranflaled 

intoEnglifh,  1694. 
1682,  The  Hiflorie  of  Mofcovia,  8 vo. 
1738,  The  Areopagitica  was  publifhed 

with   a   preface   by  Thomfon, 

Svo, 

The  dates  of  the  original  editions  of 
Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

1667,  Paradife  Lofl,  in  ten  books. 

1668,  The  fame. 

1669,  The  fame,  with  the  argument  and   | 

addrefs    to   the    reader,    from 
S.  Simo^is. 

1669,  The 


1669,  The  fame,  w.tLcJui  the ^ddrefs. 

1672,  The  feme,  m  twelve  books. 

1674,  Paradife  Loft,  in  twelve  books, 

2d  edit.  8vo. 

1675,  The  fame. 
1678,  The  fame, 
1645,  Poems,  i2mo. 

1673,  Poems,  with  the  Tractate  on  Edu* 

cation,  written  above  twenty 
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167 1,  Paradife  Regained,  and  Samfon 
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1750,  The  firft  book  of  Paradife  Loft, 
Glafgow,  iiluftrated  with  notes 
and  references  to  the  antient 
Poets.     It  is  to    be  lamented, 

that 
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that  the  whole  poem  had  not  i 
been  publilhed  in  the  fame  i 
manner.  :  j 

I 

All  the  above  editions  in  Quarto,  except  \ 
thofe  marked  otherwife#  i 


ofir 


OF 


[    i6i     3 
OF     EDUCATION, 

rO  MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB. 
MASTER  HARTLIB, 

'  A  M  long  fince  perfwacled,  that  to 
fay,  or  doe  ought  worth  memory, 

:id    imitation,    no  purpofe   or  refpedt 

lould  fooner  move  us,  then  fimply  the 
love  of  God,  andof  manklnde.  Never- 
rheleife  to  write  now  the  reform uig  of 

Education,  though  it  be  one  of  the 
greatefl  and  nobleft  defignes,  t  hat  can  be 
thought  on,  and  for  the  want  whereof 
this  nation  periilies,  I  had  not  yet  at  this 
time  been  induc't,  but  by  your  earneil 
entreaties,  and  ferious  conjurem.cnts;  as 

M  having 
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i 

having  my  minde  for  the  prefent  halfe     ' 

.( 

diverted  in  the  peruiance  of  Ibrnc  \ 
other  afTertions.  the  knowledp-e  and  the  ; 
life  of  which,  eannot  but  be  a  g-rcat  fur-  i 
therance  both  to  the  enlaro:ement  of  j 
truth  and  honeft  living:,  with  much  miore  i 
peace.  Nor  fliould  the  laues  of  any  | 
private  friendfhip  have  prevail  d  with  I 
me  to  divide  thus^  or  tranfpofe  my  for-  | 
mer  thoup-hts,  but  that  I  fee  thofe  aims, 
thofe  adtions  which  have  won  you  with 
me  the  efteem  of  a  perfon  fent  hither  by 
fome  good  providence  from  a  f^irrc 
country  to  be  the  occafion  and  the  in- 
cirement  of  great  good  to  tliis  Hand. 
And^  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtain'd  the 
fame  repute  with  men  of  moil  approved 
wifdomj,  and  fome  cf  higheft  authority 
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among  lis.  Not  to  mention  the  learned 
correlpondence  which  you  hold  in  for- 
reigne  parts^  and  the  extraordinary  pains 
and  diligence  which  3'ou  have  us'd  in 
this  matter  both  heer,  and  be^'ond  the 
Seas ;  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God 
fo  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  fway  of  nature, 
which  alio  is  God's  working.  Neither 
can  I  thinke  that  fo  renuted,  and  fo  va- 
Lu'd  as  you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfeit 
of  your  own  difcerning  ability,  impofe 
upon  me  an  unlit  and  over  ponderous 
argument,  but  that  the  fatisfadtion  which 
you  profeiTe  to  haVe  receiv'd  from  thofc 
incidentall  difcourfes  which  we  have 
wanderM  into,  hath  prefh  and  almof^ 
conilrainVl  you  into  a  perfwafion,  that 
what -you  require  from  me  in  this  point, 
-    •  M  2  I  ncl- 
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I  neither  ought,  nor  can  in  confciencc 
deferre   beyond    this   thiie  both    of   {o 
much  need  at  once,  and  fo  much  oppor- 
tunity to  trie  what  God  hath  determin'd. 
I  will  not  refift  therefore,  what  ever  it  is 
either  of  divine,  or  humane  oblio-ement 
that  you  lay  upon  me  ;  but  v/ill  forth- 
with fet  down  in  writing,  as  you  requefl 
me,  that  voluntary  Liea^  vvhich  hath  long 
in   iilence  prefented  it  felf  to  me,   of  a 
better  Education,  in  extent  and  compre- 
heniion   farre    more  large,    and  yet  of 
time    farre  fhorter,    and  of   attainment 
farre  more  certain,  then  hath  been  yet 
in  practice.     Briefe  I  iliall  endeavour  to 
be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  (ay,  alTiTr- 
edly   this  nation    hath    extreame    need 
fliould  be  done  fooner  than  fpok'n.    To 

tell 
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tell  YOU  therefore  what  I  have  benefited 
herein  among  old   renowned  authors,  I 
Ihall  rpare  ;  and  to   fearch  what  many 
modern  Jtmiias  and  Bidi^Iiics  more  than 
ever    I    fnall  read,   have   proje6l'ed,  my 
inclination    leads   me   not.     But  if  you 
can   accept    of    thefe    few   obfervations 
which  have  liov.-r'd  off,  and  are  as  it  were 
the  burnifhing  of  m.any  fluciious  and  con- 
templative veers  altogether  fpent  in  the 
fjarch  of  religious  and  civil  knowledge, 
and  fuch  as  pleasM  you  fo  well  in  the  re- 
latin^,  I  here  p-ive  vou  them  to  difpofe     ] 


r 


The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair 
the  ruin  of  our  iirfl  parents  by  regaining 
to  know  God  ario-ht,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him.,  to  imitate  him, 

M  3  to 
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to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  neerefl  by  i 
polTefling  our  fouls  of  true  vertue,  which  "; 
being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of 
faith  makes  up  the  highefl:  perfeftion. 
But  becaufe  our  underiiandino;  cannot 
in  this  bodv  found  itfeife  but  on  fenfible 
things,  nor  arrive  {o  cleerly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  things  inviiible,  as  by 
crderlv  connlns;  over  the  vifible  and  iu- 
fcrior  creature,  the  fame  method  is  ne- 
ceiTarily  to  be  follovv^'d  in  all  difcreet 
teaching.  And  feeing  every  nation  af- 
fords not  experience  and  tradition  anough 
for  all  kinde  of  learning,  and  thereiare 
wc  are  chiefly  taught  the  language  of 
thofe  people  who  have  at  any  time  been 
mofi:  induflrious  after  wifdom  ♦  fo  that 
language  is  but  the  inilrument  convay- 

ing 
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-ino-  to  us    tbln2;s   uleful  to  be  known. 

And  though  a  linguift  fliould  pride  him- 
felfe  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have 
not  fludied  the  Iblid  things  in  them  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothino;  fo  much  to  be  eflccmed  a  learn- 
ed  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradefman 
competently  wife  in  his  mother  dialed: 
onlv.  Hence  appear  the  many  miifcakcs 
which  have  m^ade  learning  generally  fo 
unplcafing  and  fo  unfuccefsfull ;  iirit  we 
do  amiire  to  fpend  fcven  or  eight  yeers 
mcerlv  in  fcrapinp-  t02;erher  fomuch  mi- 

-.  loo 

fcrable  Latin,  and  Greek,  as  mdght  be 
learnt  otherwife  eafily  and  delightfully 
in  one  yeer.  And  that  v;hich  cafls  our 
proficiency  therein  fo  much  behirde,  is 

IM  4  cur 
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our  time  loft  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacan- 
cies given  both  to  fchools  and  univer- 
iities,  partly  in  a  prepofterous  exadion, 
forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to 
compofe  Theams,  verfes^  and  Orations,, 
which  are  the  adts  of  ripefl:  judgement 
and  the  finall  work  of  a  head  fiii'd  by 
long  reading,  and  obferving,  wdth  ele- 
gant maxims,  and  copious  invention. 
Thefe  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from 
poor  flripiings,  like  blood  out  of  the 
nofe,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit : 
befides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of 
wretched  barbarizing  againft  the  Latin 
and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutor'd 
Jrig/icifms,  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to 
be  avoided  without  a  wtII  continued  and 
judicious   ccnverf.,ng  am.cng   pure  Au» 

thors 
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thors  dlgciled,    which  they  fcarce  talle, 
whereas,     if     after     fome    preparatory 
erounds  of  fpeech  bv  their  certain  forms 
got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the 
praxis    thereof    in   fome    chofen    lliort 
book  IciTon'd   throughly  to  them,  they 
might   then   forthwith  proceed  to  learn 
the  fubflance  of  G:ood  things,  and  Arts  in 
due  order,  which  would  bring  the  w^hole 
language    quickly     into     their    power. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  mofi  rationall  and 
moil    profitable    way    of    learning   lan- 
guages, and  whereby  w^e  may  beil  hope 
to  give  account  to   God  of  our  youth 
fpent  herein  :  and  for  the  ufjal  method 
of  teaching  Arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old 
errour  of  univerfities  not  vet  well  recov- 
er'd  from  the  Scholaftick   o-rofliefTe  o-f 

barbarous 


<% 
*> 


I 
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barbarous  ages,  that  inflead  of  begin-l 
ning  with  Arts  moft  eafie,  and  thole  be  | 
fuch  as  are  mofl  obvious  to  the  fence.  \ 
thev  prefent  their  vounp-  unmatriculated  \ 
novices  at  firil  comin.o:  with  the  moil  in-  i 
tellective  abftradions  of  Lop-ick  and  me- 

o 

taphyiicks  :  So  that  they  having  but 
newly  left  thofe  grammatick  flats  and 
Ih  dlows  where  they  iluck  unreafonably 
to  learn  a  few  v^^ords  vvith  lamentable 
conllrudiion,  and  now  on  the  fudden 
tranfported  under  another  climat  to  be 
toil  and  turmoild  with  their  unballailed 
wits  in  fadomies  and  unquiet  deeps  of 
controverfie,  do  for  the  moft  part  grow 
into  hatred  and  contemnt  of  learning, 
mockt  and  deluded  all  this  while  with 
ragged  notions  and  babblements,  vvhile 

they 
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thev   expeftcd   worthy    and-  dcligbtfull 
knowledge ;     till    poverty   or  youthfull 
veers  call  them  importunately  their  feve- 
rallvvayes,  and  hailen  them  with  thefway 
of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mer- 
cenary ^    or  Ignorantly  zealous  Divinity.; 
Some  allur'd  to  the  trade  of  Law  ground- 
ing their  purpofes   not  on  the  prudent, 
and   heavenly   contemplation  of  juilice 
and  equity   vvhich    Vv'as     never    taught 
them,  but  on  the  promxiiing  and  pleafnig 
thouo-hts  of  liti.o-ious  terms,  fat  conten- 
tions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake 
them  to  State  affairs,  with  fouls  fo  un- 
prlnciprd  in  vertue,  and  true  generous 
breedino-,  that   flatterv   and  court  ihifts 
and    tyrannous    aphorifiiies     appear    to 
them  the  highcfl  points  of  wifdom  ;  in- 

ftillins: 


1 


■4 
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ftilling  their  barren  hearts  with  confci- 
entious  flavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  ii 

I 

be  not  fain'd.     Others  lafily  of  a  more  I 
delicious   and    airie   fpirit,  retire  them-  ; 
felves  knowing  no  better,  to  the  enjoy-  i 
ments  of  eafe   and  luxurv,    livinp-  oiii  ] 
their  daies  in  feafl  and  iollitv;  which  in- 1 
deed   is  the  wdfeit  and  fafcft  courfe  o;  \ 
all  thefe,  unlefTe  they  wxre  with  mon 
integrity  iindertak  n.     And  thefe  are  th( 
crrours,  and  thefe  are  the  fruits  of  mif 
fpending  our  prime  youth  at  the  School: 
and  Univeriities  as  we  do,  either  in  learn- 
ing meere  w^ords  or  fuch  things  chiefi^ 
as  were  better  unlearnt. 

I  {hail  detain  vou   now  no  lon'^er  ir 

J  o 

the  demonfiration  of  what  we  ihould  n6! 
doe,  but  ilrait  condud:  vc  to  a  hill  fide. 

\vher< 
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■here  I  will  point  ye  out  the  right  p?.th 

f  a  vertuous  and  noble  education  ;  la- 
orlous   indeed   at   the   Hrfl:  afcent,  but 
Ifc  (o  fmooth,  lb  green,  fo  full  of  good- 
i  profpcd:,  and   melodious    founds  on 
very  fide,    that   the   harp  of   Orpheus 
,'z.s   not  more   charming.     I  doubt  not 
>ut  ye  fliall  have  more  adoe  to  drive  our 
ullcft  and  laziefl  youth,  our  flocks  and 
hibbs  from  the  infinite  defire  of  fuch  a 
lappy  nurture,  then  we  have  now   to 
lale  and  drag  our  choifeil  and  hopeful- 
.ell  wits  to  that  alinine  feafl  of  fowthifiles 
and  brambles   which   is  commonlv    fet 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  tenderefi:  and  mod  do- 
cible  acre.     I  call  therefore  a  comnleate 
and  generous  education  that  which  fits 

a  man 
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•a  -man  to  perform  juRly,  fKilfully,  and| 
magnanimoufly  all  he  offices  both  pri- 
vate and  publike  of  peace  and  war.  Andl 
hovv^  all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve 
and  one  and  twenty,  leffe  time  then  is 
now  beRowM  in  pure  trifling  at  Gram-' 
mar  and  Sopby2ry,  is  to  be  thus  or-i 
der'd. 

Firil  to  iinde  out  a  fpatious  houfe  and 
g-round  about  it  fit  for  an  Jccide?m,  and 
big  eiK)Ugh  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty 
perfons,  whereof  twenty  or  thereabout 
maybe  attendants,  all  under  the  govern- 
m^ent  of  one,  who  fnail  be  thouo-ht  of 
defert  fuiHcient,  and  ability  either  to  doe 
all,  or  wif  ly  to  dired:,  and  overfee  it 
done.  This  place  fnould  be-  at  once 
both  School  and  Univerfit}^,  not  needing 

a  re- 


i 
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.remove  to  any  other  houfe  of  Sciiol- 
erfhl}),  except  it  be  fome  peculiar  Col- 
edee  of  Law,  or  Phvfick,  where  thev 
iiean   to    be   practitioners ;    but  as   for 
hofe  generall  ftuclies  which  take  up  all 
)ur  time  from  Lilly  to  the  commencing, 
I?  they  term  it,  Mafter  of  Art,  it  Ihould 
)e  abfolute.  After  this  pattern,  as  many 
"difices  may  be  converted  to  this  ufe,  as 
hall  be  needfull  in  every  city  through- 
)Ul  this  land,  which  would  tend  m.uch 
:o   the  encreafe  of  learning  and  civility 
^very  where.     This    number,    lelTe    or 
jiore  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience 
Df  a   foot  company,  or  interchangeably 
two  troops  of  cavalry,  fhould  divide  their 
ikies  work  -into  three  parts,  as  it  lies  or- 
derly* 
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derl}^      Their    fludies,    their  exercife, 
and  their  diet. 

For  the  r  lludies,  Firll  they  Ihould 
begin  with  the  chief  and  necefiary  rules 
of  fonie  good  Grammar,  either  that  now 
us'd,  or  any  better  :  and  while  this  is 
doing,  their  fpeech  is  to  be  falhion'd  to 
a  diftindl  and  cleer  pronuntiation,  as  peer 
as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  efpecially  in 
the  vowels.  For  we  Englifhmen  being 
farre  northerly,  doe  not  open  our 
mouthes  in  the  cold  air,  wdde  enough  to 
erace  a  Southern  tonciue ;  but  are  ob- 
ferv'd  by  all  other  nations  to  fpeak  ex- 
ceedino;  clofe  and  in.v ard  :  So  that  to 
fir.atter  Latin  w.^th  an  Englilli  mouth,  is 
as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next  to  | 
,make  them  expert  in  the  ufefullefl  points 

of  i 
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6f  grammar,  and  withall  to  feafon  them, 
and  win  them  early  to  the  love  of  vertuc 
and  true  labour,  ere  any  "flatterhig  le- 
duccmcnt,  or  vain  principle  feife  them 
wandering,  Ibme  eafie  and  dclightfull 
book  of  education  would  be  read  to 
them  ;  whereof  t-lie  Greeks  have  flore, 
as  €ebes,  Plufarcby  and  other  Socratic 
difcourfes.  But  in  Latin  w^e  have  none 
of  claffic  authoritie  extant,  except  the 
two  or  three  firft  books  of  ^intilicmy 
and  fome  feled:  peeces  elfewhere.  But 
here  the  main  Hiill  and  groundwork  will 
be,  to  temper  them  fuch  ledtures  and 
explanations  upon  every  opportunity,  as 
may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obe- 
dience, cnflam'd  with  the  fludy  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  admiration  of  vertue,  ilirr'd 

N  up 
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up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 

men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  ,g 

I 

and  fam6us  to  all  ages.     That  they  may    1 

defpife  and  fcorn  all  their  childilh,  and  ii 
ill- taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly,  \ 
and  liberall  exercifes :  which  he  who  ^ 
hath  the  art,  and  proper  eloquence  to  ^ 
catch  them  with,  wha-t  with  mild  and 
cffeduall  perfvvafions,  and  what  with  the 
intimation  of  fome  fear,  if  need  be,  but 
chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a 
•fhort  fpace  gain  them  to  an  incredible 
diligence  and  courage :  infuiing  into 
their  young  brefls  fuch  an  ingenuous 
and  noble  ard-or,  as  would  not  fail  to  | 
make  many  of  them  renowned  and  I 
matchlefl^e  men.  At  the  fame  time,  fome  5 
other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  ' 
1  them  ! 
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theni  the  rules  of  Arithmetick,  and  loon" 
after  the  elements  of  geometry  even  play- 
ing, as  the  old  manner  was.  After  even- 
ing repaft,  till  bed  time  their  thoughts 
will  be  befl  taken  up  in  the  ealie  grounds 
-of  relio;lon,  and  the  florv  of  fcrinture. 
The  next  ftep  would  be  to  the  Authors  of 
JgnculturCy  Cato,  Varro,  and  Coliunmella^ 
for  the  matter  is  moil  ealle,  and  if  the 
language  be  difficult,  fo  much  the  better, 
it  is  not  a  diuicultie  above  their  veers. 
And  here  will  be  an  occalion  of  inciting: 
and  inabling  them  hereafter  to  improve 
the  tillao;e  of  their  countrv,  to  recover 
the  bad  foil,  and  to  remedy  the  wall:  that 
iS  made  of  good  ;  for  this  was  one  of 
Hercules  praifcs.  Ere  -halfe  thefe  Au- 
thors be  read,  which  v,ill  foon  be  with 
«.  N  3  s     pb^inp: 
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plying  hard,    and   dayly,   they  cannot   i 
choofe  but  be.  mailers  of  any  ordinary   \ 

r 

profe.  Sothatit  will  be  then  feafonable  j 
for  them  to  learn  in  anv  modern  Author,  I 
the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and  all  the  maps  ^ 
iirfl  with  the  old  names ;  and  then  with  | 
the  new. :  or  they  might  be  then  capable 
to  read  any  compendious  method  of  na- 
turall  philofophy.  And  at  the  fame 
time  might  be  eiitring  into  the  Greek 
tongue,  after  the  fame  manner  as  was 
before  prefcrib'd  in  the  Latin;  whereby 
the.  difficulties  of  grammar  being  fooii 

overcome,  all  the  Hifloricall.Phyiiology  | 

\ 
of  Ar.ifiOtle   and  Theophrajlus    are  open  n 

befoie  them,  and  as  I  may  fay,  under  | 

contribution.     The  like  accelTe  will  be  | 

.to  Vitruviiis^    to  S mecas  .miux2i\\  quef-  I 

.tions 


\ 
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tlons,  to  Me!a,  CeJfus,  Pliny,  or  Sou'-'- 
::ns.  And  having  thus  paft  the  prhici- 
plcs  o^  Arithjuetic,  Geometry,  Jftyo?2omy, 
and  Geography,  ■  with  a  general  compad: 
of  Phyfieks,  they  may  defcend  in>iV[j//?f- 
niaticks  to  the  inflriimentall  fcience  of 
Trigonometry,  and  fr  m  thence  to  Forti-- 
fieation^  ArchitcB.ure,  Enginrv,  or  Navi- 
gation. kwA  in  na-turall  Philofophy  they 
may  proceed  leifurly  from  the  Hlf^ory  of 
MiteorSy  ■  minerals^  plants,  and  living 
creatures  as  farre  as  •  anatomy.  Then- 
alfo  in  courfe  might  be  read  to  them  out 
of  fome  not  tedious  v/riter  the  inftitULlon 
of  Phyfick  ;  that  they  may  know  the 
tempers,  the  humors,  the  feafons,  and- 
how  to  manage  a  crudity  :  which  ho 
who  can  wifely  and  timely  doe^    is  not" 

N  3  only 
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only  a  great  Phyfician  to  himfelfe,.  and 
to  his  fricirds^  but  alfo  may  at  f«me  tim 
or  other,  lave  an  Army  by  this  frugal],  i 
and  expenceleffe  meanes  only  ;  and  not  i 
let  the  healthy  and  Itout  bodies  of  young  j 
men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  | 
this  difcipline,  which  is  a  great  pitty,  \ 
and  no  lefTe  a  fhame  to  the  commander,  j 
To  fct  forward  all  thefe  proceedings  h^ 
nature  and  matkematicks,  what  hinders, 
but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  jj 
fliail  be  needfull,  the  helpfull  experi-  ^ 
enccs  of  Hunters,  fowlers,  Fifhcrmen,  n 
ShQ^liQvds yG-dvdenQTSy  Jpctbecarles  ;  and  | 

ki  the  other  fciences,  Archite^s^   Engi-  \j 

I 

neers.  Mariners,  Anatomiils;  whb  doubt-  I 

leiie  would   be  ready  fome  for  reward,  i 

I 
>and  fome  to  favour  fuch  a  hopefull  fe-  I 

minary 


f^ 
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tninary.  And  this  will  give  them  fuJi 
a  reall  tinciiurc  of  naturall  knowlcdn-c, 
as  thcv  iliall  never  forget,  but  davlv  auo- 
ment  v.irh  delight.  Then  alio  thofc 
poets  whieh  are  now  counted  moll  hard, 
will  be  both  facil  and  pleafant,  Orpheus, 
llcf.od^  T^hcocritus,  Ayatus,  Iskandcr^ 
Oppiar.^  Diorcyfais,  and  in  Latin  Lucre- 
iiuSy  Mtifulius,  and    the    rurall  part   of 

B\'  this  time,  veers  and  o-ood  2:eneral 

■J  ■        -i  C)  C> 

precepts  \\ill  have  furniiht  thciii  more 
difi:ind:lv  with  that  ad:  of  realbn  v,hicli 
in  Ethus  is  called  Proaircfis ;  that  tiiey 
may  wiiii  Ibme  nidremcnt  contcmnlat 
upon  moraii  good  and  evill.  Then,  will 
"be  renuir'd  a  fpeciall  reinforcement  ot 
ccnilant  and  found  endc&inating  to  icc 

N  4  them 
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them  right  and  firm,  inflrudting  them 
more  amply  m  the  knowledge  of  vcrtue 
and  the  hatred  of  vice  ;  while  their  young 
and  pliant  aued:ions  are  led  through  all 
the  mora  11  works  of  PLito,  Xenophon^ 
CicerOy  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and  thofe 
Locriati  remnants ;  but  ftill  to  be  re- 
duc't  in  their  nightward  fludies  where- 
with they  clofe  the  dayes  work,  under 
the  determlnat  fentence  of  David  or 
Solcmon,  or  the  evangels  and  Apojlalic 
Scriptures.  Being  perfit  in  the  know- 
ledge of  perfonall  duty,  they  may  then' 
begin  the  fludy  of  Economies.  .  And 
either  now,  or  before  this,  they  may 
have  eafily  learnt  at  any  odde  hour  the 
Italian  tongue.  And  foon  after,  but 
with  warineffe,  and    good  antidote,    it 

would 
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would  be  wholfome  anough  to  let  them 
tail.fome  cholfe  comedies  Greek,  Latin^ 
or  Ilcilian  :  thofe  tragedies*  alfo  that 
treate  of  houlhold  matters,  as  l^rachi-  ■ 
ni^y  Alcejlis  and  the  like.  The  next 
remove  mufl  be  to  the  lludy  of  Politics: 
to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  rea- 
fons  of  politicall  focieties ;  that  they 
may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  com-^- 
mon-wealth  be  fuch  poor,  fliaken,  unr 
certain  reeds,  of  fuch  a  tottering  con- 
fcience,  as  many  of  our  great  counfel- 
lers  have  lately  Ihewn  themfelves,  but 
fledfafl  pillars  of  the  State.  After  this 
they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law, 
and  legall  juflice;  delivered  fir  ft,  and 
with  beft  warrant  by  Mofes ;  and  as 
farre  as  humane  prudence  can  be  trufted, 

in 
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in  thofe  cxtoHVi  remains  of  Grecian  Law-  ■, 
giverS;  L\c?irgus,  -Sohwy  ZakucuSy  Cha-  \ 
fofidas,  and  thence  to  all  the  Romanc  | 
EdiciS  and  tables  with  their  luflinian ;  d 
and  fo  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  i 
laws  of  England,  and  the  Statutes.  Sun-  ( 

V 

-tiayes   alfo  and   ever}^   evening  may  be  i 
now  underftandingly  fpent  in  the  highefl  | 
matters  of  Tkcohgy,    and    Church  Hif- 
tory  ancient  and   modern  :  and  ere  this 
time  the  Hebrew   tongue  at  a  fet  hour 
iiiioht  have  been  Q-ain'd,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  may  be  now  read  in  theip  own  ori- 
ginal!;  Vvhereto  it  would  be  no  imip.oOi-  | 
bility    to    adde    the   Chaldey^     and   the 
Syrian  dialed:.     When  all  thefe  employ- 
ments are  well  conquered,  then  w^ill  the  ! 
choife  hiilories,   heroic  poems .   and  Attic  | 

tragedies  | 
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tragedies  of  ftatlieil:,  and  moil  reg-.l  ar- 
gument, with  all  the  famous  Politicall 
orations  offer  thcmfelves ;  which  if  they 
were  not  only  read ;  but  fome  of  them 
got  by  memory,  and  folemnly  pronounc't 
with  right  accent,  and  grace,  as  might 
be  taught,  would  endue  them  even  with' 
the  fpirit  and  vigor  of  Demofihenes  or 
Cicero^  Euripides^  or  Sophocles,  And 
now  laRly  will  be  the  tim.e  to  read  with 
them  thofe  organic  arts  which  inable 
men  to  difcourfe  and  write  perlnicuouf- 
1a',  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted 
flile  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Logic 
tlierefore  fo  much  as  is  ufefull,  is  to  be 
referr'd  to  this  due  place  withall  her  welt 
coucht  heads  and  Topics,  untill  it  be 
time  to  open  her  c.ontra(fted  palm  into  a 


grace- 
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gracefull  and  ornate  Rhetorick  tanght 
out  of  the  rule  of  Plaio,  Arijlotk,  ■  Pla- 
Icreusy  Cicero,  Eernwgenes,  Loiigimis^ 
To  which  Poctr}^  would  be  made  fubfe- 
qiient,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as 
being  leiTe  futtle  and  fine,  but  more 
fimple,  fenfuous,  and  paflionate^  I  mean- 
not  here  the  profody  of  a  verfe,  which' 
they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before 
among  the  rudiments  of  grammar;  but 
that  fublime  art  which  in  Arijioiles  poe- 
tics, in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  com-*- 
mentaries  of  Cajlelveiro,  T^ajfo,  Ma% 
xoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws- 
are  of  a  true  Epic  poem,  what  of  a  Dra-^^ 
viatic,  what  of  a  Lyric,  what  decorum 
is,  which  is  the  grand  mailer  peece  to' 
obferve.     This  would  make  them  foon 


{ 
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perceive  what  dcfplcable  creatures  our 
:ommon  rimers  and  play-writes  be,  and 
\he\v  them,  what  Religious,   what  glo- 
•'lous  and  magnificent  ufe  might  be  made 
jf  Poetry    both   in  divine  and  humane 
;hings.     From  hence  and  not  till  now 
vill  be  the  right  feafon  of  forming  them  • 
0  be  able  writers  and  compofers  in  every 
ixcelient  matter,    when   they  fhall    be 
:hus  frauo;ht  w-ith   an  univerfall  inlieht 
.nto  things.     Or   whether   they   be   to 
fpeak  in  Parlament  or  counfell,  honour 
and  attention  would  be  w^aiting  on  their - 
lips.     There  would  then  alfo  appear  in 
pulpits  other  vifages,  other  geilures,  and 
ftuffe  otherwife  wrought  then  what  w^e 
aow. fit  .under,  oft  times  to  as  great^a 

itiiall 
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trlall  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  ' 
they  preach  to  us.    Thefe  are  the  fludies  i 
whereni  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  j 
ought   to  bellow  their  time  in  a  dilci-  ; 
plinary  way    from   twelve  to    one    and  ! 
twenty;    unlelfe  they    rely  more    upon  ( 
their  anceflors  dead,    then  upon  them-  I 
felves    living.      In  which    methodicall 
courfe  it  is  fo  fuppos'd  they  mud  pro- 
■ceed  by  the  ileddy  pace  of  learning  on*-- 
ward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memo- 
ries fake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle- 
ward,    and  fometimes  into  the  rear   of 
what  they  have  been  taught,  untill  they- 
have   confirm'd,  and  folidly  united  the; 
whole  body  of  their  perfeted  knowledge,- 
like  the  laft  embattelling  of  a  Rcmane 

legion. 
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cgion.  Now  will  be  worth  the  fechig 
vhatcxercUcs,  and  what  recreations  may 
)eil  agree,  and  become  thefc  {Indies. 

THEIR       EXERCISE. 

The  courfe  of  iludy  hitherto  briefly 
kfcrib'd,  is,  what  I  can  guefTe  by  read- 
ng,  likeft  to  thofe  ancient  and  famous 
chools  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  IfocraieSy 
irijictle,  and  fuch  others,  out  of  which 
rere  bred  up  fuch  a  number  of  renown- 
d  Philofophers,  orators,  Hiftorians, 
^oets  and  Princes  all  over  Greece,  Italy ^ 
nd  xifia,  befides  the  fiourifliing  fludies 
>f  Cyrene  and  Alexandria,  But  herein 
I  Ihall  exceed  them,  and  fupply  a  defed: 
5  great  as  that  which  Plato,  noted  in 
he    commonwealth  of  Sparta;  whereas 

that 


that  city  tram'd  up  their  youth  mo'ft  for  I 
warre^  and  thefe  in  their  Academies  and  i 
Lycceiwi,  all  for  the  gown,  this   inflitu- ! 
tion  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  '■ 
fhall  he  equally  good  both  for  peace  and  : 
warre.    Therefore  about  an  hour  and  a  ] 
halfe  ere  they  eat  at  noon  fhould  be  al-  \ 
low'd  them  for  exercife   and   due  reft  i 
afterwards  :  but  the  time  for  this  may  i 
be  enlarg'd    at   pleafure,    according  as 
their  riling  in  the  morning  fnail  be  early. 
The  exercife  which  I  conmiend  firft,   i« 
the  exadt  ufe  of  their  weapon  ;  to  guarc: 
and  to  llrike  fafely  with  edge,  or  point;! 
this  will   keep  them  healthy,    nimble,  fi 
flrong,  and  well  in  'breath,  is  alio  the 
iikelieft  means  to  make  them  grow  largCi 
and  tall,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  gal- 
lant 
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hnc  and  fearlcfle  courage,    which  bcino- 

tcmpcr'd  with  feafonable  ledtures  and 
jrrecepts  to  them  of  true  fortitude,  and 
patience^  will  turn  into  a  native  and  he- 
roic valour,  and  make  them  hate  the 
cowardife  of  doing  wrong.  They  muft 
be  alfo  prai5liz*d  in  all  the  locks  and 
gripes  of  wraflling,  wherein  Englilhmen 
were  wont  to  excell,  as  need  may  often 
be  in  fight  to  tugge,  to  grapple,  and  to 
clofe.  And  this  perhaps  will  be  anougb, 
\vherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  fingle 
ilrrength.  The  interim  of  unfweating 
themfelves  regularly,  and  convenient  refc 
before  meat  may  both  with  profit  and 
delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  andt 
compofing  their  travail'd  fpirits  with  fo- 
Icmn  and  divine    harmonies  of  mufick 

O  heard, 
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heard,  or  learnt ;  either  while  the  fkilfiil 
Organijl  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  def- 
cant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  fym- 
phony  with  artfuil  and  unimaginable 
touches  adorn  and  grace  the  weil-ltudied 
cords  of  fome  choife  compofer ;  fome 
times  the  Lute,  or  foft  organ  itop  wait- 
ing on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious, 
martiall,  or  civill  ditties ;  which  if  wife 
men  &  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  ■ 
have  a  great  power  over  difpolitions  and 
manners,  to  fmooth  and  make  them 
gentle  from  ruflick  harihneiTe  and  dif- 
temper'd  paffions.  The  like  alfo  w^ould 
not  be  unexpedient  after  meat  to  affiil 
and  cherifh  nature  in  her  iirft  concoction, 
and  fend  their  mindes  backe  to  fludy  in 
good  tune  and  fatisfadion.   Where  hav- 
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ing  followed  it  clofe  under  vigilant  eyes 
till  about  two  hours  before  fupper,  they 
are  by  a  fudden  alarum  or  watch  word, 
to  be  caird  out  to  their  military  motions, 
under  fkie  or  covert,  according  to  the 
feafon,  as  was  the  Romane  wont ;  firfl 
on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on 
horfe  back,  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry ; 
That  having  in  fport,  but  with  much 
exaclneffe,  and  dayly  mufl:cr,  ferv'd  out 
the  rudiments  of  their  Souldierlhip  in 
all  the  fkiil  of  embattailing,  marching, 
encamping,  fortifying,  befeiging  and 
battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient 
and  modern  firatagems,  Tacl'iks  and  war- 
like maxims,  they  may  as  it  were  out 
of  a  long  vvarre  come  forth  renowned  and 
perfed:  Com.manders   in  the  fervice  of 

O  2  their 


their  country.  They  would  not  then, 
if  they  were  truiled  with  fair'  and  hope- 
full  armies,  fuifer  them  for  want  of  juit 
and  wife  difcipllne  to  fned  away  from 
about  them  like  lick  feathers,  though 
they  be  never  fo  oft  fuppli'd;  they  would 
not  fuffer  their  empty  and  unrecrutible 
Colonells  of  twenty  m.en  in  a  company, 
to  quaffe  -out,  or  convay  into  fecret 
hoards,  the  wages  of  a  deluiive  lift,  and 
a  miferable  remnant :  yet  in  the  mean 
while  to  be  overmafter'd  with  a  fcore  or 
two  of  drunkards,  the  only  fouldiery  left 
about  them,  or  elfe  to  comply  with  all 
rapines  and  violences.  No  certainly,  if 
they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  that 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  gover- 
iiours,  they  would  not  fuffer  thefe  things. 

But 
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But  to  retarn  to  our  own  inilitutc,  be- 
i^dcs  thefe  conflant  cxercifes  at  home, 
there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining 
experience  to  be  won  from  pleafure  itfelfe 
abroad ;  In  thofe  vernal  feafons  of  the 
yeer,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleafant, 
it  were  an  injury  and  fuUennefle  againll' 
nature  not  to  go  out,  and  fee  her  riches, 
and  partake  in  her  rejoycing  with  heavert. 
and  earth.  I  fhould  not  therefore  be' a 
perfwader  to  them  of  fludying  muclr 
then,  after  two  or  three  yeer  that  they 
have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride 
out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  flaid 
guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land  r 
learning  and  obferving  all  places  of 
ftrength,  all  commodities  of  building 
and  of  foil,  for  towns  and  tillage,  har- 

O  3  bours 
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hours  and  ports  for  trade*     Somtlmcs 

.i 

taking  fea  as  farre  as  to  our  navy,  to 
learn  there  alfo  what  they  can  in  the 
pradticall  knowledge  of  failing  and  of 
fea  fight.  Thefe  wayes  would  trie  all 
their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature^  and  if  there 
were  any  fecret  excellence  among  them, 
would  fetch  it  cut,  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  it  felfe  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the 
good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fa- 
shion again  thofe  old  admured  vertues 
and  excellencies,  with  farre  more  advan- 
tage nov/  in  this  puritie  of  Chriflian 
knowledge.  Nor  ihall  we  then  need  the 
Monfieurs  cf  Paris  to  take  our  hopefull 
youth  into  thir  flight  and  prodigall  cuflo- 
dies  and  fend  them  over  back  again  tranf- 

form'd 
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form'd  into  mimics,  apes  5c  Kicfhocs. 
But  if  they  deiire  to  fee  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  yeers  of  age, 
not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge 
experience,  and  make  wife  obfervation, 
they  will  by  that  time  be  fuch  as  ihall 
deferve  the  regard  and  honour  of  all 
men  where  they  paffe,  and  the  fociety 
and  friendfhip  of  thofe  in  all  places  who 
are  beft  and  moll  eminent.  And  per- 
haps then  other  nations  will  be  glad  to 
vilit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  elfe  to  imi- 
tate us  in  their  own  country. 

Now  laflly  for  their  diet  there  cannot 
be  much  to  fay,  fave  only  that  it  would 
be  bed  in  the  fame  houfe ;  for  much 
time  elfe  w^ould  be  loil  abroad,. and  many 
ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  ihould  be  plain, 

O  4  healthfull. 
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healthfully  and  moderate  I  fuppofe  is 
out  of  coiitroveriie.  Thus  Mafter  Hari- 
Jiby  yon  have  a  generall  view  in  writings 
as  your  delire  was,  of  that  which  at  feve- 
rall  times  I  had  difcourfl  with  you  con- 
cerning the  bell  and  Nobleft  way  of 
Education  ;  not  beginning,  as  fome  have  j 
done  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  1 
be  worth  many  confiderations^  if  brevity  ] 
had  npt  bean  my  fcope,  many  other  cir-  ^ 
cumilances  alfo  I  could  have  mentioned,  •, 
but  this  to  fuch  as  have  the  worth  in 
them  to  make  triall,  for  light  and  direc- 
tion may  be  anough.  Only  I  believe 
that  thi»  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to 
fhoot  in  that  counts  himfelfe  a  teacher ;. 
but  will  require  linews  almoil  equall  to 
thofe  which  Homer  gave  Ulyffes^  yet  I 

am 
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iim  with:;ll  pcrlwaded  that  it  may  prove 
aiiich  more  eafie  in  the  alTay,  then  it 
[low  fecms  at  diflance,  and  much  more 
lluftrious  :  howbeit  not  more  difficult. 
:hen  I  imagine,,  and  that  imagihation 
prefents  me  with  nothing  but  very  happy 
ind  very  poflible  according  to  befl  wiih- 

s;  if  God  have  fo  decreed,  and  this  age 
lave  fpirit  and  capacity  anough  to  ap- 

rehend. 
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PREFACE, 
By  Mr.  T  H  O  11  SON, 

IP  H  E  R  E  is  no  need  of  a  Preface  to 
reconiinend  .this  admirable  defence 
f -the  bell  of  liunian  rights,  to  any  one 
ho  has  ever  heard  of  the  divine  Mil- 
ON  :  and  it  is  impoflible  to  produce 
etter  arguments,  or  to  kt  them  in  a 
lore  convincing,  awakening  light. 
Is  it  polTible  that  any  Free-born  Bri- 
)n,  who  is  capable  of  thinking,  can  ever 
>re  all  fenfe  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
^the  dio;nity  of  human  nature  to  fuch 
degree,  as  to  wiih  for  that  univerfal 
^norance,     Darknefs,    and    Barbarity, 

4igainil 
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againfl  which  the  abfolute  Freedom  c 
the  Prefs  is  the  only  Prefervative  ?  F( 
what  elfe  fpreads  light,  or  diffufes  knov 
ledge  through  the  world  ?  But  it  feem 
as  a  fenfe  of  the  value  of  health  is  fomd 
times  lofl  in  the  midfl  of  its  full  enjoj 
ment ;  fo  men,  through  a  habit  of  libe 
ty,  may  become  infenlible  of  its  ineft 
mable  worth :  otherwife  would  not  evei 
one  awake,  roufe  himfelf,  and  fay,  whe 
the  moil  dear  and  valuable  of  all  t\ 
privileges,  that  government  is  defigm 
to  proted:,  is  menaced,  ^^  That  he  wi 
^^  fooner  part  with  life  itfelf  than  wii 
^*' that  liberty  without  which  life  is  nt 
**  worth  the  having  :  that  he  will  foont 
^'  fuffer  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  than  h 
^'  underilanding    to   be    extinguifhed 

2  W 
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We  are  told  in  hiftory  of  a  *  people 
hat,  after  they  had  been  inured  to  fla- 
ery,  were  in  a  panick  fear,  when  their 
berty  was  offered  to  them.  And  this 
irrible  effed:  of  flavery  ought  to  make 
irery  lover  of  mankind  tremble  at  the' 
loughts  of  any  fleps  or  approaches  to- 
"ards  the  diminution  of  liberty,  ^'  For 
without  it,  as  Homer  has  told  us, 
men  foon  ceafe  to  be  men  :  they  foon 
ceafe  to  be  rational  creatures." 
Now  without  the  abfolute  unbounded 
eedom  of  writing  and  publifhing,  there 
no  liberty  ;  no  Ihadow  of  it  :  it  is  an 
upty  found.  For  what  can  Liberty 
lean,  if  it  does  not  mean,  the  Liberty 
f  exercifing,  improving,  and  informing 

*  The  Cappadocians, 

our 
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ocr  iinderftandings  ?  ^^  A  people  have 
^'  Liberty,"  faid  a  truly  good  king  *  of 
England,  "  when  they  are  free  as  thought 
^Vis  free.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  city, 
'^■(faid  the  good  AlccEus,  a  poet,  whofe 
*^;  mufe  was  always  facred  and  faithful  to 
*'•  the  beil  of  caufes)  it  is  not  w^alls  and 
^^buildings ;  no,  it  is  being  inhabited 
*'  by  men  :  by  men,  who  know  them- 
^^.  felves  to  be  men,  and  have  fuitable 
^^  notions  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
*^.ture:  by  men,  who  know  what  it  is 
^'  aione  that  exalts  them  above  the 
"^  brutes."  Can  w^e  be  either  virtuous 
or  religious,  without  the  free  ufe  of  our| 
^reafon,  without  the  means  of  knowledge'?! 
Jlnd  -can  we  have  knowledge,  if  men!) 
.  -^'  Elfnd. 


dare  I 

I 
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dare  not  freely  fludy,  and  as  freely  com- 
nmnicare  the  fruits  of  their  fludies  ? 
What  is  it  that  diflinguiflies  human  fo- 
ciety  from  a  brutiih  herd,  but  the  flou^ 
rifhing  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  free 
exercife  of  Wit  and  Reafon  ?  What  can 
government  mean,  intend,  or  produce, 
that  is  worthy  of  man,  or  beneficial  to 
him,  as  he  is  a  rational  creature,  befides 
Wifdom,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  and 
Science  ?  Is  it  merely  indeed  that  we 
may  eat,  drink,  fleep,  fing,  and  dance, 
with  fecurity,  that  we  choofe  gover- 
tiours,  fubjed:  ourfelves  to  their  admi- 
niilration,  and  pay  taxes  ?  Take  away 
the  Arts,  Religion,  Knowledge,  Vertue, 
(all  of  which  muft  llourilh.,  or  fink  to.- 
gether)  and,   in  the  name  of  goodnefs, 

P  what 
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•what  is  left  to  us  that  is  worth  enjoying 
or  proteding  ?  Yet  take  away  the  Li 
berty  of  the  prefs,  and  we  are  all  at 
once  flript  of  the  ufe  of  our  noblefl  fa- 
culties :  our  fouls  themfelves  are  impri-|| 
ibned  in  a  dark  dungeon :  we  maybreatha 
;but  we  cannot  be  faid  to  live. 

If  the  end  of  governors  and  govern- 
•ment  is  not  to  difFufe  with  a  liberal  un- 
fparing  equal  hand,  true  rational  happi- 
■nefs ;  but  to  make  the  bulk  of  mankinc 
beails  of  burden,  that  a  few  may  wallow 
in  brutiih  pleafures  :  then  it  is  confif- 
tent  politicks  to  root  out  the  defire  anc 
love  of  Light  and  Knowledge.  Certair 
-Scythian  Haves,  that  they  might  worl 
the  harder,  had  only  their  eyes  deflroy 
ed.  But  to  extinguiih  human  under- 
Handing; 
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landing,  and  cilabllfli  a  kingdom  of 
Marknefs,  is  juil:  fo  far  more  barbarous 
than  even  that  monflrous  cruelty,  as  the 
mind  excels  the  body;  or  as  underftand- 
ing  and  reafon  are  fuperior  to  fenfe. 
Cardinal  Richlieu  fays,  in  his  Political 
Teflament,  "That  fubjedis  with  know- 
"^  ledge,  fenfe,  and  reafon,  are  as  mon- 
'  flrous  as  a  beait  with  hundreds  of  eyes 
^  would  be  ;  and  that  fuch  a  beaft  will 
^  never  bear  its  burden  peaceably. 
'  Whence  he  infers,  it  is  impoiiible  to 
^  promote  defpotiek  power,  while  learn- 
*  ing  is  encouraged  and  extended.  The 
^  people  muil  be  hood-winked,  or  ra- 
^  ther  blinded,  if  one  would  have  them 
^  tame  and  patient  drudges.  In  fliort, 
^  you  muft  treat  them  every  way  like 

Pa  "  pack- 
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*^  pack-liorfes  or  mules,  not  excepting 
^^  the  bells  about  their  necks,  which  hy 
*•'  their  perpetual  jingling  may  be  of  ufe 
^*  to  drown  their  cares,"  Now  this  is 
plain  dealing,  and  coniiilent  politicks.' 
But  to  talk  of  Liberty  and  Free  Govern- 
ment, Publick  Good  and  Rational  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  requiring  limitations  on  the 
Prefs,  and  Licenfers  of  books,  is  as  ab- 
furd  as  to  fpeak  of  liberty  in  a  dungeon 
Tidth  chains  on  every  limb.  Hobbcs  too- 
was  conliftent  with  himfelf,  and  advifes- 
thofe  who  aim  at  abfolute  dominion,  ta 
deftroy  all  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors ;  becaufe,  if  thofe  are  read. 
Principles  of  Liberty,  and  juft  Senti- 
ments of  the  Dignity  and  Rights  of  Man- 
kind muft  be  imbib'd.     But  can  there  be 

more 
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I  more  glaring  bare-faced  nonfenfe  than 
to  fay,  "  That  the  very  fupport  of  a  free 
■  conflitution  requires  the  Extuidiion  of 
'^^  the  Prefs  ;"  that  is,  the  Extin6lion  of 
the   oi'iLY   Means  of  knowing  what  we 
are  as  Men  and   Chriflians ;  what    our 
natures  are  capable  of;  what  is  our  juft 
happinefs,    and    how   we    ought   to  be 
treated  by   our  governors  ;  that  is,  by 
thofe  whom  we  have  entruflied  with  the- 
management  of  our   intcrefls  and   con- 
cerns ! 

1  hope  it  Vv'ill  never  be  this  nation's 
fnisfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
adminiilration  that  do  net  from  their 
fouls  abhor  any  thing  that  has  but  the 
remoteft  tendencv  towards  theered:ion  of 
*a  new  and  arbitrary  jurifdicftion  over  the' 

P  3  prefs : 
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prefs :  or  can  otherwife  look  upon  any 
attempt  that  way,  than  as  the  greateft 
impiety,  the  cruellell,  the  wickedefi:,  the 
moft  irreligious  thing  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.  Would  it  not  be  facrllegiouily 
robbing  God  of  the  only  worfliip  he  de- 
lights in,  ^^  the  vvoriliip  of  the  heart  and 
*'  underfianding?"'  Can  there  be  Reli- 
gion or  Virtue  without  Reafon,  Thought, 
and  Choice?  Or  can  Reafon,  Think- 
ing, Knowledge,  and  Choice,  fublift 
without  the  only  conceivable  means  of 
making  men  wife  and  and  underilanding, 
rational,  and  virtuous  ?  What  is  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  ?  doth  not  our  Sa- 
viour  delight  in  calling  it  Light,  and  a 
Kingdom  cf  Light  ?  And  what  did  he 
come  to  defu'oy    but  the  kingdom   of 

darknefs } 
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darknefs }  And  can  there  be  a  kin^^doin 
of  light,  without  the  liberty,  the  un- 
conftrained  liberty,  of  dilTufing  light  and 
knowledge  ?  What  is  the  Reformatior.^ 
or  what  does  it  mean,  but  the  Liberty, 
the  abfolute  and  pcrfed:  Liberty  of  cor- 
redting  and  refuting  errors,  and  of  un- 
deceivino-  mankind  ?  What  is  it  that  we 
call  Protestantis^j,  but  a  refolution 
Itedfatllv  and  undauntedly  to  oopoie  all 
encroachments  upon  rational  Liberty, 
the  Liberty  of  the  judgment  and  und^cr- 
ftanding  ;  and  to  maintain  it  as  our  moil 
valuable  treafure,  our  greatctl  aad  no- 
bleft  privilege,  in  comparifon  of  which, 
all  other  risihts  are  mean  and  triirmcr, 
and  hardlv  deferve  the  name  of-blcfTnio-s 

J  o 

-2nd    advantao;es  ?      A    free    Proceftant 
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Country,  without  the  Liberty  of  the  \ 
Prefs,  is  a  contradidtion  in  terms;  it  is  'i 
free  Slavery,  or  inchained  Liberty.  Light  i 
and  Darknefs  are  not  more  oppofite  than. 
Liberty  and  the  Deprivation  of  the 
means  of  being  rational. 

Who,  that  loves  mankind,  is  not 
forry  that  any  thing  is  ever  pubiifhed 
tending  to  confound  men's  underfland- 
ing,  miilead  their  judgments,  or  deprave 
their  m.orals  ?  But  is  there  any  more 
likely  method  for  fenfe  to  prevail  againft 
abfurdities,  than  leaving  her  at  full  li* 
berty  to  paint  them  in  their  native  co- 
lours ?  Can  truth  be  better  armed  againft 
error  than  with  the  mighty  blade  of 
uncontrouled  Reafon  ?  Or  virtue  more  ? 
furely  triumph  over  immorality,,  than  by 

the 
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the  vigorous  execution  of  the  truly 
ivholelbnie  laws  purpofely  framed  for  her 
fupport  ? 

•  I  hate  all  calumny  and  defamation,  as 
•I  hate  the  corruption  of  heart,  from 
•which  alone  it  can  proceed ;  and  do  with 
the  utmoft  zeal  deleft  thofe  prophaners 
of  Liberty,  who  pretending  to  be  friends 
to  it,  have  recourfe  to  fuch  black  dia- 
bolical methods.  But  I  take  the  laws 
already  in  force  amongft  us  to  be  a  more 
than  fufficient  prefervative  (at  leaft  as 
far  as  human  prudence  is  able  to  pro- 
Vide)  againft  all  the  abufive  overt-acfts  I 
am  now  exprefting  my  abhorrence  ot : 
and  as  fuch  we  have  reafon  to  efteeni 
them  very  valuable  fecurities  of  our  Li- 
i)erties   and  reputations.      But  becaufe 

wicked 
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Wicked  tilings  are  pubiiih'd  muft  thera 
be  no  publilliing  ?  I  know  it  is  objected 
that  there  is  a  medium  between  an  ab- 
folute  Liberty  of  the  Prefs^  and  an  ab- 
folute  Suppreffion  of  it.  Which  I  ad- 
mit; but  yet  aver  the  medium  (by  which 
either  Licenfing  or  nothing  at  all  is 
meant)  is  far  worfe  on  all  accounts  than 
either  extreme.     For  thouo-h  we  are  in- 

o 

deed  told,  that  Licenfers  would  ferve  us 
with  wholefome  goods,  feed  us  with  food 
convenient  for  us,  and  only  prevent  the 
diftribution  of  poifon ;  fure  fuch  cant 
was  never  meant  to  impofe  on  any,  but  jl 
thofe  who  are  afleep,  and  cannot  fee  one 
inch  before  them.  Let  no  True  Briton  I 
therefore  be  deceived  bv  fuch  fallacious  jj 
fpeeches,  but  confider  the  neceliary  con- 

fequences 
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fequcnces  which  mull  follow,    and  he 
will  foon  find  that  it  is  as  the  flattering 
language  of  the  ftrange  woman  [in  the 
book   of  Proverbs]  who  with   her  fair 
fmooth  tongue,   beguileth  the   fimple, 
and  leadeth  them  as  an  ox  to  the  flaugh- 
ter.     That  plaufible  and  deceitful  lan- 
guage leadeth  indeed  into  the  chambers 
of  darknefs  and  death.     But  this  fubjed: 
is  fully  handled  in  the  excellent  1  reatife 
fubjoin'd.     I  will  only  propofe  to  the 
confideration  of  all  lovers  of  Religion, 
Virtue,  Science,  and  Mankind,  the  few 
following  queries  ;   and  every  one  ought 
methinks   to  propofe   them   to  himfelf 
every  day  of  his  life,  as  making  a  fun- 
.damcntal  Catcchifm.     For  if  the  truths, 
•which  thefc  contain,   are  not  fundamen- 
tal. 
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tal,  man  is  not  a  man^  but  a  bcafl ;  re-  |j 
ligion  and  virtue  are  empty  names. 
■  1,  What  is  our  mofl  valuable  part, 
or  what  is  it  that  maketh  us  capable  of 
Religion,  Virtue,  and  rational  Happi- 
nefs  ?  Is  it  not  our  Reafon  or  Under- 
flanding  ? 

2.  What  then  is  the  nobleft  privilege  ^ 
that  belongs  to  man  ?     Is  it  not  the  free  \\ 
Exercife  of  his  Underllanding,  the  full 
ufe   of  all   the  means  of  advancing  in 
Virtue  and  Knowledo-e  ? 

3.  What  is  it  then  that  is,  and  mauil. 
be,  the  chief  end  of  governm^ent  to  en- 
courage and  promote  ?  Is  it  not  Know- 
ledge, Virtue,  and  Religion  ? 

4.  And  can  Knowledge,  Virtue,    or 
Religion,  beprom.oted,  if  the  only  means  f 
'       4  of 
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3f  promoting  them  are  taken  away?  For 
ivhat  are  the  means  of  promoting  them, 
3Ut  the  liberty  of  writing  and  publiili- 
ng,  without  running  any  rifque  but 
hat  of  beino;  refuted  or  ridiculed,  where 
my  thing  advanced  chances  to  labour 
jnder  the  jufl  imputation  of  falfhood  or 
ibfurdity  ? 


! 

! 
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JR  EOF  A  G  IT  I  CJ-, 
A  SPEECH  of  Mr.  John  Milton, 

:For  the  Liberty  of  unlicenc'd  Printing. 

^  I  ^HEY  who  to  States  and  Gover- 
nours  of  the  Commonwealth  diredl 
their  Speech,  High  Court  of  Parlament, 
or  wanting  fuch  accelTe  in  a  private  con- 
dition, write  that  which  they  forefee 
jnay  advance  the  publick  good ;  I  fup- 
pofe  them  as  at  the  beginning  of  no 
meane  .  endeavour,  not  a  little  alter'd 
and  mov'd  inwardly  in  their  mindes-: 
5ome  with  doubt  of  what  will  be  the 
.fuccefle,  others  with  feare  of  what  will 
Jbc  the  cenfure  ;  fome  with  hope,  others 
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with  confidence  of  what  they  have  to 
fpeake.  And  me  perhaps  each  of  thefe 
difpofitions,  as  the  .fubject  was  whereon 
I  enter'd,  may  have  at  other  tunes  va- 
riously affedied ;  and  likely  might  in 
thefe  formoft  expreffions  now  alfo  dlf- 
clofe  which  of  them  fvvay'd  moil,  buC| 
:  that  the  very  attempt  of  this  addreife 
thus  made,  and  the  thoueht  of  whom  it  I 
hath  recourfe  to,  hath  got  the  power 
within  me  to  a  paffion,  farre  m.ore  wel- 
come  then  incidental!  to  a  Preface* 
Which  though  I  flay  not  to  confeiTe  ere 
any  afke,  I  ihall  be  bhmelefTe,  if  it  be 
no  other,  then  the  joy  and  gratulatioa 
which  it  brings  to  all  who  wilh  and  pro-p 
mote  their  Countries  liberty ;  whereof 
this   whole  difcourfe  propos'd  will  be  a 

certaine 
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:ertame  teflimony,  if  not  a  Trophcy. 
^or  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  wee  can 
iope,  that  no  grievance  ever  ihould  ariic 
i\  the  Commonwealth,  that  let  no  man 
n  this  World  exped: ;  but  when  com- 
)laints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  conii- 
ler'd,  and  fpeedily  reform'd,  then  is  the 
itmoft  bound  of  civiil  liberty  attained, 
hat  wife  men  looke  for.  To  Vv' hich  if 
now  manifeil  by  the  very  found  of  this 
v^hich  1  iliall  utter,  that  wee  are  already 
11  good  pan  arriv'd,  and  yet  from  fuch 
.  ileepe  difadvantage  of  tyranny  and  fu- 
)erftiLion  grounded  into  our  principles 
.s  was  bevond  the  manhood  of  a  Rowan 
ecovery,  it  will  bee  attributed  firll,  as 
s  m.od  due,  to  the  flrong  afiifiiance  of 
JOD  our  deliverer,  next  to  your  faith  full 

Q^  guidance 
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guidance  and  undaunted  Wifdome,  Lords 

and  Commons  of  England.    Neither  is  it 

in  God's  efleeme  the  diminution  of  hisl 

glory,  when  honourable  things  are  fpo- 

ken  of  good  men   and  worthy   Magif- 

trates ;  which  if  I  now  firft  Hiould  begin 

to  doe,  after  fo  fair  a  progreiTe  of  your 

laudable  deeds,  and  fuch  a  long  oblige 

ment  upon    the  whole  Realme  to  youi 

indefatigable  vertues,  I  might  be  juftly 

reckn'd  among  the  tardieft,  and  unwil- 

lin^eil  of  them  that  praife  yee.    Never- 

theleffe    there     being     three    principal 

things,  without  which  all  praifnig  is  bui 

courtfhip  and  flattery,  Firft,  when  thai 

only    is   prais'd   which  is  folidly  wortl: 

praife  :  next  when  greateft  likelihoods 

are  brought  that  fuch  things  are  trul} 

anc 
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and  really  in  thofc  perlbns  to  whom  they 
are  afcrib'd,  the  other,  when  he  who 
praifes,  by  fliewingthat  fuch  his  adtuall 
perfwaiion  is  of  whom  he  wTites,  can  de- 
monftrate  that  he  flatters  not ;  the  for- 
mer two  of  thefe  I  have  heretofore  en- 
deavoured, refcLiing  the  employment 
from  him  who  went  about  to  impaire 
your  merits  with  a  triviall  and  malignant 
Encomhmi ;  the  latter  as  belonging  chiefly 
to  mine  ow^ne  acquittall,  that  whom  I  fo 
extoird  I  did  not  flatter,  hath  been  re- 
ferv'd  opportunely  to  this  occafion.  For 
he  Vv'ho  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been 
nobly  done,  and  fears  not  to  declare  as 
fi-eely  what  might  be  done  better,  gives 
ye  the  befl:  covenant  of  his  fidelity  ;  and 
that  his  loyalcil:  affection  and  his  hope 

0^2  waits 
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'  watts  on  your  proceedings.     His  higheft 

praifing  is  not  flattery,  and  his  plaineil: 

advice  is  a  kinde  of  praifinp- ;  for  thoiic-h 

I  iliould  ainrme  and  hold  by  argument, 

that  it  would    fare  better   with  truth, 

^with  learning,  and  the  Commonwealth, 

if  one  of  your  publilht  Orders  which  I 

fhould  name,  were  call'd  in,  yet  at  the 

fame  time  it  could  not  but  much  redound 

to  the  luftre  of  your  milde  and  equal! 

Government,    when  as    private  perfons 

are  hereby  animated  to  thinke  ye  better 

pleas'd  with  publick  advice,  then  other 

...Hatiils  have  been   delighted   heretofore 

Vv'ith  pubiicke  flattery.     And  men  will 

then  fee  what  difference  there  is  between 

-the    magnanimity  of  a  trienniall  Parla- 

ment,  and  that  jealous  hautinelTe  of  Pre- 

.1  lates 
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atcs  and  cabin  Counfellours  that  ufurpt' 
■)t  late,    when  as  they  Ihall  obfcrve  yee  • 
n  the  midd'il;  of  your  Viftories  and  fuc- 
xlics  more  gently  brooking  wrirt'n  ex- - 
:eptions  againft  a  voted  Order,  then  other 
Courts,    which    had    prodiic't    nothing 
-vorth  memory  but  the  weake  oftentation 
it  wealth,  would  have  cndur'd  the  Icaft 
i'^nifi'd  dillike  at  any  fudden  Proclama- 
:ion.     If-  I  fhould  thus    farre   prefume 
.ipon  the  meek  dem.eanour  of  your  civill 
md  eentlc  o-reatnefie.  Lords   and  Com-- 
nions,  as  what  your  publifnt  Order  hath 
direcl-ly   faid,  that  to  gainiliy,  I  might 
defend  my  felfe  with  eafe,  if  any  lliould 
accufe  me  of  being  new  or  infolent,  did 
thev  but  know  hovv   much  better  I  find. 
ye  efteem  it  to  imitate  the  old  and  elc- 

0.3  g^"'^ 
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gant  humanity  of  Greece,  then  the  bar-| 
barick  pride  of  a  HminijJj  and  Norwegian 
flatelines.  And  out  of  thofe  acres,  tc 
whofe  polite  vvifdom  and  letters  we  ow 
that  we  are  not  yet  Gothes  and  Jut- 
landersy  I  could  name  him  who  from  his 
private  houfe  wrote  that  difcourfe  to  the 
Parlament  of  Athens^  that  perfwadej 
them  to  change  the  forme  of  Democrat) 
which  was  then  eflablifht.  Such  honoui 
was  done  in  thofe  dayes  to  men  whc 
profcil  the  ftudy  of  wifdome  and  elo- 
quence, not  only  in  their  own  Country, 
but  in  other  Lands,  that  Cities  and  Si- 
niories  heard  them  gladly,  and  with 
great  refped:,  if  they  had  ought  in  pub- 
lick  to  admoniih  the  State.  Thus  did 
Dion  Frufcsus  a  llranger  and  a  privat  Ora- 
tor \ 


^ 
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tor  counfell  the  R/jodians  ngainfl  a  former 

cdid:  :  and  I  abound  with  other  like  ex- 
amples, which  to  fet  heer  would  be  fu- 
perfluous.  But  if  from  the  induilry  of 
a  life  wholly  dedicated  to  ftudious  la- 
bours, and  thofc  naturall  endowments 
haply  not  the  worfl  for  two  and  fifty  de- 
o;rces  of  northern  latitude,  fo  much 
muil  be  derogated,  as  to  count  me  noC 
equall  to  any  of  thofe  who  had  this 
priviledge,  I  would  obtain  to  be  thought 
not  fo  inferior,  as  your  felves  are  Riperior 
to  the  moil;  of  them  who  receiv'd  their 
counfell :  and  how  farre  vou  excell 
them,  be  afTur'd,  Lords  and  Commons, 
there  can  no  greater  teilimiony  appear, 
then  when  your  prudent  fi.:>irit  acknow- 
led2:es  and  obeves   the  voice  of  realon 

0^4  from 
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from  what  quarter  foever  it  be  heard 
freaking ;  and  renders  ye  as  willing  to 
repeal  any  Ad:  of  your  own  fetting  forth, 
as  any  fet  forth  by  your  PredeceiTors. 

If  ye  be  thus  refolv'd,  as  it  were  in- 
jury to  thinke  ye  were  not,  I  know  not 
what  fhould  withhold  me  from  prefent- 
ing  ye  with  a  fit  inflance  wherein  to  ihew 
both  that  love  of  truth  which  ye  emi- 
nently profeffe,  and  that  uprightnefle  of 
your  judgement  which  is  not  wont  to 
be  partial  1  to  your  felves ;  by  judging 
over  aj2:ain  that  Order  which  ve  have  or- 
dain'd  to  regulate  Printing,  I'hat  no  Bcok^ 
pamphlet^  or  paper  Jloall  he  henceforth 
Printed y  unlejfe  the  fame  be  firft  approvd 
and  liccnc't  by  fticby  or  at  leail  one  of  | 
fuch  as  ihall  be  thereto  appointed.     For   | 

that    i 
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that  part  which  preferves  juflly  every 
mans  Copy  to  himfelfe,  or  provides  for 
the  poor,  I  touch  not,  only  wiili  they 
be  not  made  pretenfes  to  abiife  and  per- 
fecute  honeft  and  painfull  Men,  who 
offend  not  in  either  of  thefc  particulars. 
But  that  other  claufe  of  Licencing 
Books,  which  we  thought  had  dy'd  v^kh 
his  brother  qiiadr{7ge/imai  2.nd  niatriiuGnial 
when  the  Prelats  expir'd,  I  ihall  now  at- 
tend with  fuch  a  Homily,  asfhall  lay  be- 
fore ye,  firil  the  inventors  of  it  to  bee 
thofe  whom  ye  v/ill  be  loath  to  own  ; 
next  what  is  to  be  thought  in  generall  of 
reading,  whatever  fort  the  Books  be ; 
and  that  this  Order  avails  nothing  to  the 
fupprefling  of  fcandalous,  feditious,  and 
libellous  Books^  which  were  mainly  in- 
tended 
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tended  to  be  fuppreft.  Lafl,  that  it  will 
be  primely  to  the  difcouragement  of  all 
learning,  and  the  flop  of  Truth,  not 
only  by  dilexerciiing  and  blunting  our 
abilities  in  what  we  know  already,  but 
by  hindring  and  cropping  the  difcovery 
that  mio;ht  bee  vet  further  made  both  in 
religious  and  civill  Wifdome. 

I  deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greateft 
concernment  in  the  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how 
Bookes  demeane  themfelves  as  well  as 
men  ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  impri- 
fon,  and  do  fiiarpefl  juflice  on  them  as 
malefactors  :  For  Books  are  not  abfo* 
lutely  dead  things,  but  doe  contain  a 
potencie  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  ad:ive 
as  that  foule  was  whofe  progeny  they ; 

arei 
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are ;  nay  they  do  preferve  as  in  a  violl 
the  purcil  efficacie  and  cxtradion  of 
that  living  intelledl  that  bred  them.  I 
know  they  are  as  liv^ely,  and  as  vigo- 
rouily  produdiive,  as  thofe  fabulous 
Dragons  teeth  ;  and  being  fown  up  and 
down,  may  chance  to  fpring  up  armed 
men.  And  vet  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
lefle  warineffe  be  us'd,  as  good  almoft  - 
kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  Book;  who 
kills  a  Man  kills  a  reafonable  creature, 
God's  imao-e :  but  hee  who  deftroves  a 
good  Booke,  kills  reafon  itfelf,  kills  the 
image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  Earth  ; 
but  a  good  Booke  is  the  pretious  life- 
blood  of  a  mailer  fpirit,  imbalmVl  and 
treafur'd  up  on  purpofe  to  a  life  beyond 

life. 
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life.  ^Tis  true,  no  age  can  refiore  a  Hfc, . 
whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loiTe  ; 
and  revolutions  of  ages  doe  not  oft  re- 
cover the  loffe  of  a  reied:ed  truth,  for 
the  want  of  which  whole  Nations  fare 
the  v/orfe.  We  Ihould  be  wary  there-- 
fore  what  perfecution  we  raife  againil 
the  living  labours  of  publick  men,  how 
we  fpill  that  feafon'd  life  of  man  pre- 
ferv'd  and  ftor'd  up  in  Books ;  fmce  we 
fee  a  kinde  of  homicide  may  be  thus 
committed,  fometimes  a  martyrdome, 
and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  imprellion, 
a  kinde  of  maifacre,  Vv'hereof  the  execu-- 
tion  ends  not  in  the  flaying  of  an  elemen- 
tal! life,  but  ftrikes  at  that  ethereall  and 
fift  ciTence,  the  breath  of  rea-fon  it  feife, . 
llaies  an  immortality  rather  than  a  lite- 

But 
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'But  Icfl  I  iliould  be  condemnM  of  intro 

ducing  licence,  while  I  oppofe  Licenfing, 
I  ret  Life  not  the  paines  to  be  io  much 
Hiiloricall,  as  will  ferve  to  iliew  what: 
hath  been  done  by  ancient  and  famous 
Commonwealths,  againft  this  dilbrder, 
till  the  very  time  that  this  proje(5t  of  li- 
cencing crept  out  of  the  Inqui/Iiicn,  was 
catcht  up  by  our  Prelates,  and  hath 
cauo-ht  fom.e  of  our  Presbvters. 

In  Athens  where  Books  and  Wits  were, 
ever  buiier  then  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece,  I  finde  but  only  two  forts  of  writ- 
ings which  the  Mag-iilrate  car'd  to  take 
notice  of;  thcfe  either  blafphemous and 
Atheifticall,  or  Libellous.  Thus  the 
Books  of  Protagoras  were  by  the  Judges 
of  Areot^azns  com.manded  to  be   burnt, 

and 
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and  himfelfe  banifht  the  territory  for  a 
difcourfe  begun  with  his  confeffing  not 
to  k.wo\^  whether  there  were gods^  or  zvhc- 
iher  no^ :  And  againil  defaming,  it  was 
decreed  that  none  ihould  be  traduc'd  by- 
name^ as  was  the  manner  of  Vet'us  Coma^- 
£a,  whereby  we  may  gueffe  how  they 
cenfur'd  libelling :  and  this  courfe  was 
quick  enough,  as  Cicero  writes,  to  quell 
both  the  defperate  wits  of  other  Atheifls, 
and  the  open  way  of  defaming,  as  the 
event  fliew'd.  Of  other  fed:s  and  opi- 
nions though  tending  to  voluptuoufnelTe, 
and  the  denying  of  divine  providence 
they  tooke  no  heed.  Therefore  we  do 
not  read  that  either  Epicurus^  or  that  li-. 
bertine  fchool  of  Cyrene,  or  what  the 
Cjnick  impudence  utter'd,  was  ever  quef- 

tion'd 
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tion'd   bv   the  Laws.     Neither  is   it  re- 
corded   that  the  writings  of  thole  old 
Comedians   were    fuppreil,    though  the 
ailing  of   them  were  forbid  ;  and  that 
Tlato  commended   the   reading  of  Ar'if- 
topbanes  the  loofeft  of  them  all,  to  his 
royall    fcholler  Dionyftus^  is  commonly 
known    and   may    be  excus'd,    if  holy 
Chryfojlome,  as  is  reported,  nightly  flu- 
died  fo  much  the  fame  Author  and  had 
the    art  to  cleanfe    a   fcurrilous    vehe- 
mence into  the  ftile  of  a  rouling  Sermon. 
That  other  leading  City  of  Greece,  Lace- 
da?non,  coniidering  that  Lycurgus  their 
Law-giver  was    fo   addid:ed  to   elegant 
learning,  as  to  have  been  the  firfl  that 
brought  out  o^Jonia  the  fcatter'd  workes 
of  Homer,  and  fent  the  Poet  Tbales  from 

Greet 
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Greet  to  prepare  and  molline  the  Sparta?i 
furlinefTe  with  his  fmooth  fongs  and 
odes,  the  better  to  plant  among  them 
law  and  civility,  it  is  to  be  wonder'd  how 
mufelefTe  and  imbookifn  they  were, 
minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  Warre. 
There  needed  no  licencing  of  Books 
.among  them  for  they  diflik'd  all,  but 
■their  owne  Laconick  Apothegms^  and  took 
a  flight  occaiion  to  chafe  Arckilochus  out 
-of  their  city,  perhaps  for  compoiing  in 
-a  higher  ftraine  then  their  owne  fouldierly 
ballats  and  roundels  could  reach  to :  or 
if  it  were  for  his  broad  verfes,  they 
were  not  therein  fo  cautious,  but  they 
were  as  diffolute  in  their  promifcuous 
converfmg ;  whence  Euripides  affirmes 
in  Andromacbej  that   their  women  were 

all 
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all  unchafte.     Thus  much  may  give  us 
lieht   after  what  fort   of  Bookes  were 
prohibited   among    the   Greeks.       The 
Romans  alfo  for  manv  ages  train'd  up 
only  to  a  military  roiighnes,  refembling 
moll:  the  Laced.tnionian    guife,  knew  of 
learnino;  little   but   what    their   twelve 
Tables,  and    the  Foutijick   College  with 
their  Augurs  and  Flamifis  taught  them  in 
Religion  and  Law,  fo  unacquainted  with 
other  learnino;,   that  when  Cariuades  and 
Crholaus^  with  the  Stoick  Diogenes  com- 
ming  Embaliadors  to  Rome^  tooke  there- 
by   occalion   to  give   the  City  a  taft  of 
their  Philofophy,  they    were   fufpedied 
for  fcduccrs  by  no  leffe  a  man  then  Caio 
the  Cenfor,  Vv  ho  mov'd  it  in  the  Senat  to 
difmiirethem  fpeedily,  and  to  banifh  all 

R  fuch 
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iuchyiilkk  bablers    out  of  lidi^y.      Bui    1 
Scipio  and  others  of  the  nobleft  Senators    i 

withilood  him  and  his  old  Sabin  aufteri-    , 

■i 

ty  :  honour'd  and  admir'd  the  men  ;  and  ■} 
the  Cenfor  himfelf  at  laft  in  his  old  age  1 
fell  to  the  fludy  of  that  whereof  before  \ 
hee  was  fo  fcrupulous.  And  yet  at  the  i 
fame  time  N^vius  and  Plautus  the  firil 
Latine  comedians  had  filFd  the  City  with 
all  the  borrowed  Scenes  of  Menander  and 
Philemon.  Then  began  to  be  confider'd 
there  alfo  what  was  to  be  don  to  libel- 
lous books  and  Authors ;  (oxlSlcevius  was 
quickly  call  into  prifon  for  his  unbridl'd 
pen,  and  releas'd  by  the  'Tribunes  upon 
his  recantation  :  We  read  alfo  that  libels 
were  burnt,  and  the  makers  puniilit  by 
Jtugujlus*     The   like  fe verity  no  doubt 

was 
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was  iis'd  if  ought  were  impionlly  writt*n 

againft  their  efleemed  gods.     Except  in 

thefe  two  points,  how  the  world  went  in 

Books,    the   Magiftrat    kept   no   reck- 

ning.     And  therefore  Lucretius  without 

impeachment  verlifies  his  Epicurifm  to 

Mcmniius,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  fet 

forth  the  fecond  time  by  Cicero  fo  great 

a  father  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  although 

himfelfe  difputes  againft  that  opinion  in 

his  own  writings.     Nor  was  the  Satyri- 

call    Iharpncile,    or   naked    plainnes  of 

LucUius.,  or  Catullus^  or  Flaccus^  by  any 

order  prohibited.     And   for  matters   of 

State,  the  fl:or)^  of  U'iius  Livius,  though 

it  extol rd  that  part  which  Fompey  held, 

was   not  therefore  fupprcft  by  Ociavius 

Ci^far   of  the  other  Faftion.     But   that 

R  2  Nafi 
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I'ldfo  was  by  him  baniflit  in  his  old  age, 
for  the  wanton  Poems  of  his  youth,  was 
but  a  meer  covert  of  State  over  fome 
fecret  caufe  :  and  beiides,  the  Books 
were  neither  banillit  nor  call'd  in.  From 
hence  we  fhall  meet  with  little  elfe 
but  tyranny  in  the  Romqn  Empire,  that 
we  may  not  miarvell,  if  not  fo  often 
bad,  as  good  Books  were  iilenc't.  Iihall 
therefore  deem  to  have  bin  large 
anough  in  producing  what  among  the 
ancients  was  punilliable  to  write,  fave 
only  which,  all  other  arguments  were 
free  to  treat  on. 

By  this  time  the  Emperors  were  be- 
come Chriftians,  whofe  difcipline  in  this 
point  I  doe  not  finde  to  have  bin  more 
fevere  then  what  was  formerly  in  prac- 
tice. 
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ticc.  The  Books  of  thoie  whom  they 
took  to  be  grand  Heretlcks  were  exa- 
mhi'd,  refuted,  and  condemn'd  in  the 
gcnerall  Counccls ;  and  not  till  then  were 
prohibited,  or  burnt  by  autority  of  the 
Emperor.  As  for  the  writings  of  Hea- 
then authors,  unleiic  they  were  plaine 
inveftives  againfl:  Chrifiianity,  as  thofe 
of  Porphyrins  and  Prcclus,  xhty  met  with 
no  interdidt  that  can  be  cited,  till  about 
the  year  400,  in  a  Carthaginicm  Councel, 
wherein  Blfliops  themfelves  were  forbid 
to  read  the  Books  of  Gentiles,  but  Kere- 
fies  they  might  read  :  while  others  lo;ig 
before  them  on  the  contrary  fcrupl'd 
more  the  Books  of  Kereticks,  then  of 
Gentiles.  And  that  the  primitive  Coun- 
cels  and  Bilhops  were  wont  only  to  de- 

R  3  clare 


clare  what  Books  were  not  commenda- 
ble, pafling  no  furder,  but  leaving  it  to 
each  ones  conlcience  to  read  or  to  lay 
by,  till  after  the  yeare  800,  is  obferv'd 
already  by  Fad  re  Paolo  the  great  11  n- 
.maiker  of  the  Trenilne  Councel.  After 
which  time  the  Popes  of  Ro?ne  engrofling 
what  they  pleas'd  of  Politicall  rule  into 
their  owne  hands,  extended  their  domi- 
nion over  mens  eyes,  as  they  had  before 
over  their  judgements,  burning  and  pro- 
hibiting to  be  read,  what  they  fanlied 
not ;  yet  fparing  in  their  cenfures,  and 
the  Books  not  many  which  they  fo  dealt 
with  :  till  Martin  the  5.  by  his  Bull  not 
only  prohibited,  but  w^as  the  firfl  that 
excommunicated  the  reading  of  hereti- 
call  Books ;  for  about  that  time  Wicklef 

and 
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itnd  liiijfe  growing  terrible,    were  they 
v^\\o  firfl   drove  the  Papail  Court  to  a 
IkiCler  policy  of  prohibiting.     Which 
cours  Leo  the  lo,  and  his  fuccelTors  fol- 
lowed, untill  the  Counccll  of  Trent,  and 
the  Spanifh   Inquilitlon  engendring  to- 
gether brought  forth,  or  perfeted  thofe 
Catalogues,  and  expurging  Indexes  that 
rake  through  the  entrails  of  many,an  old 
good  Author,  with  a  violation  wors  then 
any  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb.     Nor 
did  they  ilay  in  matters  Hereticall,  but 
any  fubjedt  that  was  not  to  their  palat,; 
they  either  condemned  in  a  prohibition, 
or  had  it  flrait  into  the  new  Purgatory  of 
an  Index.     To  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
encroachment,    their  laft  invention  was 
to  ordain  that  no  Book,  pamphlet^  or 
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paper  fliould  be  Printed  (as  if  S.  Fcter 
had  bequeathed  them  the  keys  of  the 
Preffe  alfo  out  of  Paradife)  unlefle  it 
were  approv'd  and  licenc't  under  the 
hands  of  2  or  3  glutton  Friers.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Let  the  Chancellor  Cini  be  pleas'd  to 
fee  if  in  this  prefent  work  be  con- 
tftin'd  ought  that  may  withftand 
the  Printing, 

Vincent  Rahatta  Vicar  of  Florence. 

i  have  feen  this   prefent  work^    and 

find  nothing  athwart  the  Catholick 

faith  and  good  manners :  In  wit- 

nelTe  whereof  I  have  given,  &c, 

Nicolo  Cini  Chancellor  of  Florence. 

Attending 
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Attending  the  precedent  relation,  it  is 
allow'd  that  this  prefent  work  of 
Davanzati  may  be  Printed, 

Vincent  Rabatta^  S:c, 
It  may  be  printed,  July  15, 

Frior  S/mon  Mowpei  cV Amelia  Chan- 
cellor of  the  holy  office  in  Flo^ 

rence. 

> 

Sure  they  have  a  conceit,  if  he  of  the 
bottomlefle  pit  had  not  long  fmce  broke 
priibn,  that  this  quadruple  exorcifm 
would  barre  him  down.  I  fcare  their 
next  defigne  will  be  to  get  into  their 
cuftody  the  licencing  of  that  which  they 
fay  *  Claudius  intended,    but  went  not 

*  Quo  veniam  daret  flatiim  crepitumqiie 
ventris  in  convivio  emittendi.  Sueton.  in 
Claudio. 

through 
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through  with.     Voutfafe  to  fee  another 
of  their  forms  the  Roman  ftamp  : 

Imprimatur ^  If  it  feem  good  to  the  re- 
verend Mafler  of  the  holy  Palace, 
Belcajlro  Vicegerent. 
Imprimatur^ 

Friar  Nicolo  Rodolphi  Mafler 
of  the  holy  Palace. 
Sometimes  5  Imprimaturs  are  feen  to- 
gether dialogue-wife  in  the  Piatza  of  one 
Title  page,  complementing  and  ducking 
each   to   other  with  their  fhav'n  reve- 
rences, whether  the  Author,  w^ho  (lands 
by  in  perplexity  at  the  foot  of  his  Epif- 
tle,  fhall  to  the  Prefle  or  to  the  fpunge. 
Thefe  are  the  pretty  refponfories,  thefe 
are  the  deare  Antiphonies  that  fo  be- 
wicht  of  late  our  Prelats,  end  their  Chap- 
0^  Lines 


I'. 
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Ines  with  the  goodly  Eccho  thcv  made; 
d  beibtted  us  to  the  gay  imitation  of  a 
rdly  Imprimatur^  one  from  Lambeth 
)ufe,  another  from  the  Wefl  end  of 
mis ;  fo  apiflily  Romanizing,  that  the 
)rd  of  command  Hill  was  fet  downe  in 
itine ;  as  if  the  learned  Grammatical! 
n  that  wrote  it,  w^ould  call  no  ink 
thout  Latine  :  or  perhaps,  as  they 
DUght,  becaufe  no  vulgar  tongue  was 
)rthy  to  exprelTe  the  pure  conceit  of 
Impj'imalur;  but  rather,  as  I  hope, 
r  that  our  Englilh^  the  language  of 
sn  ever  famous,  and  formofl  in  the 
:hievements  of  libert}^,  will  not  eafily 
ide  fervile  letters  anow  to  fpell  fuch  a 
i^atorie  prefumption  Engllfht.  And 
us  ye  have  the  Inventors  and  the  ori- 

ginall 
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glnall  of  Book-licencing  ript  up,  an 
drawn  as  lineally  as  any  pedigree.  W 
have  it  not,  that  can  be  heard  of,  froi 
any  ancient  State,  or  politic,  or  Churcl 
not  by  any  Statute  left  us  by  our  Ance 
tors  elder  or  later;  nor  from  the  mc 
derne  cuftom  of  any  reformed  Citty,  c 
Church  abroad  ;  but  from  the  molt  Ant 
chriilian  Councel,  and  the  m.ofl  tyrar 
nous  Inquifition  that  ever  inquir'd.  Tl 
then  Books  were  ever  as  freely  admitte 
into  the  World  as  any  odier  birth  ;  th 
iifue  of  the  brain  was  no  more  fliil'd  the 
the  iifue  of  the  Vv^omb  :  no  envious  Jun 
fate  crof-leg'd  over  the  nativity  of  an' 
mans  intellediuall  ofF-fpring ;  but  if  i 
prov*d  a  Monfler,  who  denies,  but  tha 
it  was  juitly  burnt,  or  funk  into  the  Sea.| 

Bull 
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Jpt  that  a  Book  in  wors  condition  then* 

t  pjeccant  loul,  ihould  be  to  (land  before 

I  Jury  ere  it  be  borne  to  the  World,  and 

indergo  yet  in  darknefTe  the  judgement 

)f  Radajuanth  and  his  Collegues,  ere  it 

:an  paiTe  the  ferry  backward  into  light, 

vas  never  heard  before,  till  that  myile- 

ious  iniquity  provokt  and  troubFd  at 

he  firfl  entrance  of  Reformation,  fought 

)ut  new  limbo's  and  new  hells  wherein 

hey  might  include  our  Books  alfo  within 

:he  number  of  their  damned.     And  this 

vas  the  rai"e  morfell  fo  officioufly  fnatcht 

jp,  and  fo  ilfavourdly  imitated  by  our 

inquifiturient  BIfhops,  and  the  attendant 

minorites  their  Chaplains.     That  ye  like 

ciot  now  thefe  mofl  certain  Authors  of 

this  licencing  order,  and  that  all  iiniiler 

intention 
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intention   was   farre  diilant  from  youii] 
thoughts,  when  ye  were  importun'd  the 
paffing  it,  all  men  who  know  the  integ- 
rity  of  your  adions,  and  how  ye  honour 
Truth,  will  clear  yee  readily. 

But  fome  will  fay.  What  though  the 
Inventors  were  bad,  the  thing  for  all 
that  may  be  good  ?  It  may  fo  ;  yet  if 
that  thing  be  no  fuch  deep  invention, 
but  obvious,  and  eaiie  for  any  man  to 
light  on,  and  yet  beil  and  wifefl  Com- 
monwealths through  all  ages,  and  occa- 
iions  have  forborne  to  ufe  it,  and  falfeft 
feducers,  and  opprelTers  of  men  were 
the  iiril  who  tooke  it  up,  and  to  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  obilrud:  and  hinder 
the  firfl  approach  of  Reformation ;  I  am  | 
of  tHofe  who  beleeve,  it  will  be  a  har- 
der 
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(ier  alch3^my  then  Li^Ilius  ever  knew,  to 
fublimat  any  good  ufe  out  of  fuch  an  in- 
vention. Yet  this  only  is  what  I  requefl 
to  gain  from  this  reafon,  that  it  may  be 
fceld  a  dangerous  and  fufpicious  fruit,  as 
certainly  it  deferves,  for  the  tree  that 
bore  it,  until  I  I  can  dified:  one  by  one 
the  properties  it  has.  But  I  have  firft 
:o  finiih,  as  was  propounded,  what  is  to 
be  thought  in  generall  of  reading  Books, 
what  ever  fort  they  be,  and  whether  be 
nore  the  benefit,  or  the  harm  that  thence 
3roceeds  ? 

L 

Not  to  infift  upon  the  examples  of 
Mofes^  Daniel^  &  Paul^  who  were  ikil- 
fuU  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
IJaldeans,  and  Greeks,  which  could  not 
arobably  be  without  reading  their  Books 

of 
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of  all   forts,     in   Paul  efpeciaiiy,    who! 
tiionght  it  no  defilement  to  infert  intcl 
hoi 3^  Scripture  "  the    fentences   of  threel 
Greek  Poets,  and  one  of  them  a  Trage- 
dian, the  quefiion  was,  notwithflanding| 
fometimes   controverted  among  the  Pri- 
mitive Do<3:ors,  but  with  great  odds  onl 
that  lide  which  afhrm'd  it  both  lawful! 
and  profitable,    as  w^as    then   evidently 
perceiv'd,  when  Julian  the  Apoftat,  and 
futtleft  enemy  to  our  faith,  made  a  de- 
cree forbidding  Chriftians  the  ftudy  oil 
heathen  learning  :    for,    faid    he,    they| 
wound  us  with  our  own  weapons,  and  \vitb| 
our  ownearts  and  fciences  they  overcome! 
us.     And    indeed    the    Chrillians   v/ere; 
put  fo  to  ther  Ihifts  by  this  crafty  means,; 
and  fo  much  in  danger  to  decline  into  all 

io;norance, 
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Ignorance,  that  the  two  ApolUnayii  were 
fain  as  a  man  may  fay,  to  cohi  all  the 
feven  liberail  Sciences  out  of  the  Bible, 
reducing  it  into  divers  forms  of  Orations, 
Poems,  Dialogues,  ev'n  to  the  calculat- 
ing of  a  new  Chriftian  Grammar.     But 
faith  the  Hiflorian  Socrates^  The  provi- 
dence of  God  provided  better  then  the 
induftry  of  Apolihiarius  and  his  fon,  by 
taking  away  that  illiterat  law  with  the 
life  of  him  who  devis'd  it.     So  great  an 
injury  they  then  held  it  to  be  deprived  of 
HeUc7iick  learning  ;  and  thought  it  a  per- 
fecution  more  undermining,  and  fecretly 
decaying  the  Church,    then  the   open 
cruelty  of  Decins  or  Dioclefta?:,  And  per- 
haps it  w^as  the  fame  politick  drift  that 
the  Divell  whipt  St.  Jerom  in  a  lenteii 

S  dream. 
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dream,  for  reading  Cicerc;  or  elfe  it  was- 
a  fantafm  bred  by  the  feaver  which  had 
then  feis'd  hirru     For  had  an  Angel  bin 
his  diicipliner,  unleffeit  were  for  dwell-  ' 
ing  too  much  upon  Ciceronianifm.,  and 
had  chafliz'd  the  reading,  not  the  vani- 
ty,   it  had  bin  plainly   partiall ;  firft  to 
correft  him  for  grave  Cicero^  and  not  for 
fcurrill  Plautus  whom    he  confeffes   to 
have  bin  reading  not  long  before;  next 
to  correct  him   only,  and  let  fo  many 
•more  ancient  Fathers  wax  old   in   thofe 
pleafant  and   florid  iludies  without  the 
lafh  of  fuch  a  tutoring  apparition  ;  in- 
fomuch    that    Bcifil  teaches    how   fome 
good    ufe  may  be  made  of  Margiies  a 
fportfull  Poem,  not  now  extant,  writ  by 
Homer ;  and  why  not  then  of  Morganie 

an 
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sn  Italian  Ronianze  much  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  But  if  it  be  agreed  we  fhall 
be  try'd  by  vilions,  there  is  a  vifion  re- 
corded by  Ei^febius  far  ancienter  then  this 
tale  of  Jerom  to  the  Nun  Etijicchium,  and 
bcfides  has  nothing  of  a  fcavor  in  it. 
Dionyfius  Alexandrimis  was  about  the  year 
240,  a  perfon  of  great  name  in  the 
Church  for  piety  and  learning,  who 
had  wont  to  avail  himfelf  much  againft 
hereticks  by  being  converfant  in  their 
Books ;  untill  a  certain  Prefbyter  laid  it 
fcrupuloufly  to  his  Confcience,  how  he 
durfl  venture  himfelfe  among  thofe  de- 
filing volumes.  The  worthy  man  loath 
to  eive  offence  fell  into  a  new  debate 
with  himfelfe  what  was  to  be  thought  ; 
when  fuddenly  a  vifion  fent  from  God^  it 

S  2  is 
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IS  his  own  Epiflle  that  fo  averrs  it,  con- 
firmed him   in  thefe   words  :  Read  any 
books  what  ever  come  to  thy  hands,  for 
thou  art  fufficient  both  to  judge  aright, 
and  to  examine  each  matter.     To  this 
revelation  he  afTented  the  fooner,  as  he 
•confeiles,  becaufe  it  was  anfwerable  to 
that  of  the  Apoflle  to  the  TheiTalonians, 
Prove  all  things,  hold  fail  that  which  is 
good.     And  he  might  have  added  ano- 
ther remarkable  faying  of  the  fame  Au- 
thor ;  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 
not  only  meats  and  drinks,  but  all  kinde 
of  knowledge  whether  of  good  or  evill ; 
the  knowledge  cannot  defile,  nor  con* 
fequently  the  books,  if  the  will  and  con- 
fcience  be  not  defil'd.     For  books  are 
.as  meats  and  viands  arej  fome  of  good, 

■iomQ 
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fomc  of  ev'ill  fubflancc  ;  and  yet  Gq-d,  in 
that  unapccryphall  vifion,  faid  without 
exception,  Rife  P^/^r,  kill  and  eat,  leav- 
ino-  the  choice  to  each  mans  difcretion. 
Wholefome  meats  to  a  vitiated  flomach 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  unwhole- 
Ibme  ;  and  beft  books  to  a  naughty  mind 
are  not  unappliable  to  occafions  of  evill. 
Bad  meats  will  fcarce  breed  good  nou- 
riiliment  in   the  healthieft  conco(5lion  ; 
but  herein  the  difference  is  of  bad  books, 
that  they   to    a   difcreet  and  judicious 
Reader  ferve  in  many  refpeds  to  difco- 
ver,  to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  il- 
luflrate.      Wherof  what  better   witnefs 
can   ye  expedfc  I  fnould   produce,  then 
one  of  your  own  now  fitting  in  Parla-^ 
ment,  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed 

S3  in 
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in  this  Land,  Mr.  Selden,  whofe  volume 

of  naturall  8c  national  laws  proves,  not 

only  by   great   authorities  brought  to- 

gethcr,    but   by    exquifite    reafons    and 

theorems  almoft  mathematically  demon- 

llrative^  that   all    opinions,   yea  errors, 

known,  read,  and  collated,  are  of  main 

fervice  and  afliftance  towards  the  fpeedy 

attainm.ent  of  what  is  trueft.     I  conceive 

therefore,  that  when  God  did  enlarge 

the  univerfall  diet  of  mans  body,  faving 

ever  the  rules  of  temperance,  he  then 

alfo,  as  before,  left  arbitrary  the  dyet- 

ing   and   repafling   of  our   minds;    as 

wherein  every  mature  man  might  have 

to  exercife  his  ov\'ne  leading  capacity. 

How  great  a  vertue  is  temperance,  how 

much  of  moment  through  the  whole  life 

of 
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of  man  !  yet  God  commits  the  manae- 
ing  io  great  a  trull,  without  particular 
Law  or  prelcription,  wholly  to  the  de- 
meanour of  every  grown  man.  And- 
therefore  when  he*  himfelf  tabl'd  the 
Jews  from  heaven,  that  Omer  which  was 
every  mans  daily  portion  of  manna, 
is  computed  to  have  bin  more  then  might 
have  well  fuflic'd  the  heartiell  feeder 
thrice  as  many  meals.  For  thofe  acflions 
which  enter  into  a  man,  rather  then  ilfue 
out  of  him,  and  therefore  defile  not, 
God  ufes  not  to  captivat  under  a  per- 
petuall  childhood  of  prefcription,  but 
trufts  him  with  the  gift  of  reafon  to  be 
his  own  choofer ;  there  were  but  little 
work  left  for  preaching,  if  law  and 
compulfion  Ihould  grow   fo   fail   upon 

S  4  thofe- 
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thofe  things  which  hertofore  were  go-' 
vern'd  only  by  exhortation.  Salomon  in- 
forms us  that  much  reading  is  a  weari- 
nes  to  the  flefh;  but  neither  he^  nor 
other  infpir'd  author  tells  us  that  fuch, 
or  fuch  reading  is  unlawful!;  yet  certain- 
ly had  God  thought  good  to  limit  us 
herein,  it  had  bin  much  more  expedient 
to  have  told  us  what  was  unlawfully  then 
what  was  wearifome.  As  for  the  burn- 
ing of  thofe  Ephefian  books  by  St.  Pauls 
converts,  tis  reply'd  the  books  were 
magick,  the  Syriack  fo  renders  them. 
It  was  a  privat  adt,  a  voluntary  adt,  and 
leaves  us  to  a  voluntary  imitation :  the 
men  in  remorfe  burnt  thofe  books  which 
were  their  own ;  the  Magiilrat  by  this 
example  is  not  appointed  :  thefe  men 
►^  pradtiz'd 
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pmdliz'd  the  books,  another  might  per- 
haps have  read  them  in  fome  fort  ufe- 
fully.     Good  and  evill  xve  know  in  the 
field  of  this  World  grow  up   together 
almoll  infeparably  •,  and  the  knowledge 
of  good   is   fo  involved  and  interwoveij 
with  the  knowledge   of  evill,  and  in  fo 
many  cunning  refemblances  hardly  to  be 
difcern  d,  that  thofe  confufed  feeds  which 
were  impos'd  on  Pfyche  as  an  inceffant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  fort  afunder,  w^re 
not   more  intermixt.     It  was  from  out 
the  rinde  of  one  apple  tailed,  that  the 
knowledo-e  of  good  and  evill  as  two  twins 
cleaving  together  leapt  forth  into  the 
World.     And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom 
which  Adam  fell   into  of  knowing  good 
and  evill,  that  is  to  fay  of  knowing  good 
-I  by 
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by  evill.     As  therefore  the  Hate  of  mail'  ;| 
now  is ;    what  wifdonie  can  there  be  to 
choofe,    what     continenee    to    forbeare , 
without  the  knowledge  of  eviil  ?  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  confider  vice  with  all 
her  baits  and  feeming  pleafures,  and  yet . 
abitain,  and  yet  diflinguifh,  and  yet  pre-   i 
fer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the 
true  warfaring  Chriflian.  I  cannot  praife 
a  fugitive  and  cloifler'd  vertue,  unexer- 
cised and  unbreath'd,  that  never  fallies 
out  and  fees  her   adverfary,  but  flinks 
out  of  the  race,  where   that  immortall 
garland   is  to   be  run  for,  not  without 
duft  and  heat*     Aifuredly  we  bring  not 
innocence  into  the  world,  v/e  bring  im- 
purity much  rather  :  that  which  purifies^ 
lis  is  triall,  and  trial!  is  bv  what  is  con- 

trary. 
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trary.     That  vertuc  therefore  which  is 
but  a  youngVing  in  the  contemplation  of 
eviU,  and  knows  not  the    utmofl  that 
vice  promifes  to  her  followers,  and  re- 
jeas    it,  is  but   a   blank  vertue,  not  a 
pure  ;  her  whitcnelle  is  but  an  excremen- 
tall  whiteneffe  ;  Which  was  the  reafon. 
why  our  fage  and  ferious  Poet  Spencer,. 
whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better 
teacher  then  Scotus   or  Aquinas,  defcrib- 
ing  true  temperance  under  the  perfon  of 
Gulon,  brings;  him  in   with  his  pahnei? 
through  the  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the 
bowr  of  earthly  bliffe  that  he  might  fee 
and  know,  and  yet  abftain.    Since  there- 
fore  theknowledge  and  furvayof  vice  is  in' 
this  world  fo  neceffary  to  the  conftituting 
of  human  vertue,  and  the  fcannin-  of 

erroj: 
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error  to  the  Gonfirmation  of  truth,  how 
can  we  more  fafely,  and  with  lefTe  dan- 
ger fcout  into  the  regions  of  iin  and  fal- 
lity  then  by  reading  all  manner  of  trac- 
tats,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  reafon  ? 
And  this  is  the  benefit  which  may  be 
had  of  books  promifcuoufiy  read.  But 
©f  the  harm  that  may  refult  hence  three 
kinds  are  ufually  reckn'd.  Firil,  is  feared 
the  infection  that  may  fpread  ;  but  then 
all  human  learning  and  controverfie  in 
religious  points  mufl  remove  out  of  the 
world,  yea  the  Bible  itfelf ;  for  that  oft- 
times  relates  blafphemy  not  nicely,  it 
fclefcribes  the  carnall  fenfe  of  wicked 
men  not  unelegantly,  it  brings  in  holi- 
cfl  men  paffionately  murmuring  againft 
providence  through    all  the  arguments  | 

ofl 
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of  Epicurus :  in  other  great  difputes  it  an- 
fwers  dubioully  and  darkly  to  the  com- 
mon reader  -:  And  ask  a  Talmudift  what 
ails  the  modeiliy  of  his  marginall  Keri, 
that  Mofcs  and   all  the  Prophets  cannot 
perfwade  him  to  pronounce  the  textuall 
Chetiv.     For  thefc  caufes  we  all  know 
the  Bible  it  felfe  put  by  the  Papift  into 
the  firfl  rank  of  prohibited  books.     The 
.ancienteft  Fathers  muflbe  nextremov'd, 
;^s  Clemait  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Eufe- 
Man  book    of  Evangelick  preparation, 
?tranfmitting  our  ears  through  a  hoard  of 
^heathenilh  obfcenities  to  receive  the  Gof- 
,pel.     Who  finds  not  that  Irenceus,  EpU 
phanius,    Jerom,    and    others^    difcover 
.anore  herefies  then  they  will  confute,  and 
<that  oft  for  herefie  which  is  the  truer- 
opinion* 
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'Opinion.  Nor  boots  it  to  fay  for  thefe, 
and  all  the  heathen  Writers  of  preatefl 
infcdrion^  if  it  muft  be  thought  fo,  with 
whom  is  bound  up  the  life  of  human 
learning,  that  th-ey  writ  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  fo  long  as  we  are  fure  thofe 
lano;ua2:es  are  known  as  well  to  the  worfl 
of  men,  who  are  both  mofl:  able,  and 
mofl  diligent  to  inftill  the  poifon  they 
fuck,  firfl  into  the  Courts  of  Princes, 
acquainting  them  v;ith  the  choifeft  de- 
lights, and  criticifms  of  lin.  As  per- 
haps did  that  Petronius  whom  Nero  call'd 
his  Arbiter',  the  Mailer  of  his  revels ; 
and  that  notorions  ribald  of  ArezzOy 
dreaded,  and  yet  dear  to  the  Italian 
Courtiers.  I  name  not  him  for  pofte- 
rities  fake^  whom  Harry  the   8.  nam'd 

in 
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i>n  merriment  his  Vicar  of  hell.  By  which 
compendious  way  all  the  contagion  that 
foreine  books  can    infufe,  will    fincie  a 
paffage   to   the  people  farre  eafier   anJ 
Qiorter  than  an  Indian  voyage,  though  it 
Qiould  be  fail'd  either  by  the  North  of 
C.iiaio  Eaflward,  or  of  Cj;?^^^Weilward, 
vvhile   our   Spaniih   licencing  gags  the, 
Engliili  Preiie  never  fo   feverely.     But 
Dn  the  other  fide  that  infedion  which  is 
Tom  books  of  controverfie  in  Religion, 
ts  more  doubtfull  and  dangerous  to  the 
Learned,  then  to  the  ignorant ;  and  yet 
thofe    books     mufl  be    permitted  un- 
toucht  by  the  licencer.     It  will  be  hard 
to  inilance  where    any    ingnorant  man 
hath  bin  ever  feduc't  by  Papillicall  book 
in  Engliili,  unlefTe  it  were  commended 

and 
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and  expounded  to  him  by  fome  of  that 

Clerg3^ :    and  indeed    all   fuch    tra6tats 

whether  falfe  or  true  are  as  the  Prophe- 

lie  of  If  at  ab  was  to  the  Eunuch^  not  to  b^ 

underfiood  without  a  guide*     But  of  om 

-Prieils  and  Doctors  how  many  have  bin 

^corrupted  by  Hudying  the  comments  of 

Jefuits  and  Sorhonijis^  and  how  fafl  they 

could  transfufe  that  corruption  into  the 

^peoplcj  our  experience  is  both  late  and 

;fad.     It  is  not  forgot,  fince  the  acute 

and  6\^imdiAr?mnius  was  perverted  meer 

ly  by  the  perufuig  of  a  namelefle  dif- 

cours  writt'n  at  Delf,  which  at  firft  he 

took  in  hand  to  confute.     Seeing  there 

fore  that  thofe  books,  8c  thofe  in  great 

^ abundance  which  are  likelicil  to  tainE 

both  life  and  dodtrine,  cannot  be  fup 

preft 
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preft  without  the  fall  of  learning,  and  of 
all  ability  in  difputation,  and  that  thefe 
books  of  either  fort  are  moil  and  foonell 
catching  to  the  learned,  from  whom  to 
the  common  people  what  ever  is  hereti- 
call  or  diffolute  may  quickly  be  con- 
vey'd,  and  that  evill  manners  are  as  per- 
fed:ly  learnt  without  books  a  thoufand 
other  ways  which  cannot  be  ftopt,  and 
evill  dodtrine  not  with  books  can  propa- 
gate, except  a  teacher  guide,  which  he 
might  alfo  doe  without  writing,  and  fo 
beyond  prohibiting,  I  am  not  able  to 
unfold,  how  this  cautelous  enterprife  of 
licencing  can  be  exempted  from  the  num- 
ber of  vain  and  impoflible  attempts.  And 
he  who  were  pleafantiy  difpos'd,  could 
not  well  avoid  to  lik'n  it  to  the  exploit  of 

T  that 
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that  gallant  man  who  thought  to  pQund 
up  the  crows  by  fliuttmg  his  Parkgate. 
3eiides  another  inconvenience,  if  learn- 
.,ed  men  be  the  firfl  receivers  out  of  books 
8z  difpredders  both  ,of  vice  and  error, 
how  lliall  the  licencers  theinielves  .be 
confided  in,  unlelie  we  can  conferr  upon 
them,  or  they  aiTume  to  themfelves  above 
all  others  in  the  Land,  the  grace  of  in- 
fallibility, and  uncorruptednelTe  ?  .And 
again,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  Vv^ifeman  like 
a  good  refiner  .can  gather  gold  out  of  the 
drofliefl  volume,  and  that  a  fool  .will  be 
a  fool  with  the  beil  book,  yea  or  .with- 
out book,  there  is  no  reafon  that  we 
iliould  deprive  a  wife  man  of  any  ad- 
^'antage  to  his  wifdome^  while  w^e  feek 
to  reftrain  from  a  fool,  that  which  being 

reilrain'd 
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reftrairi'd  will  be    no   hindrance  to  his 

foil}'.     For  if  there  ihould  be  fo  much 

exa6tnefle    always    usVl     to    keep    that 

from  him  which  is  unfit  for  his  reading, 

we  ihould  in  the  judgement  of  Arijlotle 

not  only,  but  of  Salomon,  and  of  our  Sa- 

viour,  not  voutfafe   him  good  precepts, 

and  by  confcquence  not  willingly  admit 

him    to  good  books  ;  as  being  certain 

that  a  wife  man  will  make  better  ufe  of 

an  idle  pamphlet,  than  a  fool  W'ili  do  of  . 

facred  Scripture.     'Tis  next  alleg'd  we 

muil  not  expofe  ourfelves  to  tem.ptations 

without  necefiity,  and  next  to  that,  not 

imploy  our  time  in  vain  things.  To  both 

thefe  objcdions  one  anRver  will  ferve, 

out  of  the  grounds  already  laid,  that  to 

all  men  fuch  books  are  not  temptations, 

Tz  nor 
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nor  vanities  ;  but  ufefuU  drugs  and  ma- 
terialls  wherewith  to  temper  and  com- 
pofe  efFediive  and  llrong  med'cins,  which 
mans  life  cannot  want.     The   reft,  as 
children  and  childilh  men,  who  have  not 
the   art   to    qualifie   and  prepare  thefe 
working  mineralls,  well  may  be  exhort- 
ed to  forbear,  but  hinder'd  forcibly  they 
cannot  be  by  all  the  licencing  that  Saint- 
ed Inquifition  could  ever  yet  contrive ; 
which  is  what  I  promised  to  deliver  next. 
That  this  order  of  licencing  conduces 
nothing   to  the  end  for  which   it  was 
fram'd ;  and  hath  almoft  prevented  me 
by  being  clear  already  while  thus  much 
hath  bin  explaining.     See  the  ingenuity 
of  Truth,  who  when  fliegets  a  free  and 
willing  hand,  opens  her  felf  fafter,  then 

the 
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th^  pace  of   method  and  difcours  can  j 

overtake  her.     It  was  the  t?{k  which  I  ^ 

beean  with,   To  fhcw  that  no  Nation  or  • 

1 

well  inflituted  State,  if  they  valu'd  books  \ 

at  all,  did   ever  ufe  this  way  of  licenc-  \ 

ing ;    and   it  might   be   anfwer*d,   that  \ 

this    is  a  piece  of  prudence  lately  dif^  ' 

covered.     To  which  I  return,  that  as  it  ' 

was  a  thine  iliaht  and  obvious  to  think  ^ 

on,  fo  if  it  had  bin  difficult  to  finde  out,  \ 

there  wanted  not  among  them  long  fince, 

who  fuggefted  fuch  a  cours ;  vv'hich  they  | 

not  following,  leave  us  a  pattern  of  their  ] 

judgement,  that  it  was  not  the  not  know-  ; 

ing,  but  the  not  approving,  which  was 

,1 

the  caufe  of  their  not  ufing  it.     Plafo,  2l  ; 

man  of  high  autority  indeed,  but  lead  j 

-of  all  for  his   Commonwealth,    in  the  ] 

T  3                        book  ; 
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book  of  his  laws,  which   no  City  ever 
yet  receiv'd,  fed  his  fancie  with  making 
many  edid:s  to  his  ayrie  Burgomaflers, 
which  they  who  otherwife  admire  him, 
wilh  had  bin  rather  buried  and  excns'd 
in  the  ge??ial  cu^s  of  an  Academick  nsght- 
litting.     By  which  laws  he  feems  to  to- 
lerat  no  kind  of  learning,  but  by  unal- 
terable decree,  coniifling  moil  of  prac- 
tical! traditions,  to  the  attainment  where- 
of a  Library    of  fmaller  bulk  then  his 
own  dialogues  would  be  abundant.    And 
there  alfo  enadis  that  no  Poet  Ihould  fo 
much  as  read  to  any  privat  man,  what 
he  had  written,  untill  the  Judges  and 
Law- keepers  )iad  feen  it,  and  allow 'd  it : 
But  that  Plato  meant  this  Law  peculiarly 
to  that  Commonwealth  which   he  had 
I  imagined. 
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imaFin'd,  and  to  no  other,  is  evidenr. 
Why  was  he  not  clfe  a  Law-giver  to  him- 
felf,    but   a  tranfgreflcr,  and  to  be  ex-- 
pell'd    by    his   own  Magiiirates;    both 
for  the  wanton    epigrams  and  dialogues 
which    he     made,     and   his    perpetuall 
reading  of  Sopbron,   Mimics,  and  Arific-- 
-phnncs,  books    of  grcfiefl   infamy,  and 
alfo  for  com.mending  the  latter  of  them 
thoucrh  he  were  the  malicious  libeller  of 
his    chief  friends,    to    be    read  by    the 
Tyrant  Dionyfrusy  who  had  little  need  of 
fuch  trafh  to   fpend  his  time  on  r     But 
that  he  knew   this  licencing. of  Eoems- 
had  reference  and  dependence  to  many 
other  provifo's  there  let  down  in  his  fan- 
cied republic,  which  in  this  world  could 
have  no  place  :■  and  fo  neither  he  him- 

T  4  ^'^'"> 
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felf,  nor  any  Magiflrat,  or  City  ever 
imitated  that  cours,  which  tak'n  apart 
from  thofe  other  collateral!  injunctions 
muft  needs  be  vain  and  fruitleiTe.  For 
if  they  fell  upon  one  kind  of  ftridtnefle, 
unleiTe  their  care  were  equall  to  regulat 
all  other  things  of  like  aptnes  to  corrupt 
the  mind,  that  iingle  endeavour  they 
knew  would  be  but  a  fond  labour;  to  ihut 
and  fortifie  one  gate  againil  corruption, 
and  be  necellitated  to  leave  others  round 
about  wide  open.  If  we  think  to  regu- 
lat Printing,  thereby  to  redtifie  manners, 
we  muil  regulat  all  recreations  and  paf- 
times,  all  that  is  delightfull  to  man. 
No  mulick  mufl  be  heard,  no  fong  be 
fet  or  fung,  but  v\^hat  is  grave  and  Do' 
r'ick%     There  muil  be  licencing  dancers, 

that 
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that  no  gefture,  motion,  or  deportment, 
be  taught  our  youth  but  what  by  their 
allowance  Ihall  be  thought  honell ;  for 
fuch  Flato  was  provided  of ;  It  will  ask 
more  then  the  work  of  twenty  licencers 
to  examin  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and 
the  ghittars  in  every  houfe ;  they  mult 
not  be  fuffer'd  to  prattle  as  they  doe,  but 
muft  be  licenc'd   what  they   may  fay. 
And  who  fhall  filence  all  the  airs  and 
madrigalls,  that  whifper  foftnes  in  cham- 
bers ?      The  Windows   alfo,    and   the 
Balcone's  mull  be  thought  on,  there  are 
ihrewd  books,    with  dangerous  frontif- 
pices    fet    to  fale;    who  fhall    prohibit 
them,  Ihall  twenty  licenfers  ?     The  vil- 
lao-es  alfo  mufl  have  their  vifitors  to  en- 
quire  what  ledtures  the  bagpipe  and  the 

rebbeck 
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rcbbcck  reads  ev'n  to  the  ballatry,  arid 
the  gammuth  of  every  municipal  M\tr , 
for  thefe  are  the  Coiintrymans  Arcadia  s 
and  his  Monte  Mayors,  Next,  what  more 
Nationall  corruption,  for  which  P^np-land' 
hears   ill  abroad,  then  houihold  glutto- 
ny; who  fliall  be  the  rcdrors  of  our  daily 
rioting  ?  and  what  fnall  be  done  to  in- 
hibit the  multitudes  that  frequent  thofe 
houfes  where  drunk'nes  is  fold  and  har-- 
bour'd?     Our  garments  alfo  Ihould  be' 
referred  to  the  licencinp-  of^  fome  more 
fober  work-mafters  to  fee  them  cut  into^ 
aleffe  wanton  garb.     Who  fhall  regulat 
?il  the  mixt  converfation  of  our  vouth, 
male  and  female  too-ether,  as  is  the  fa-- 
Ihion  of  this  Country,  who  fnall  fill lap^ 
point  what    iliali   be    difcours'd,    what 

pre- 
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prefum'd,  and  no  furdcr  ?     LafH}',  wHo 

Ihall  forbid  and  feparat  all  idle  refort, 
all  eviil  company  ?  Thefc  things  wHl 
be,  and  muft  be  ;  but  how  they.  Ihall  be 
left  hurtfull,  how  left  enticing,  herein 
confifts  the  grave  and  governing  wifdom 
of  a  State.  To  feqiieiler  out  of  the 
world  into  At laniick  and  Eutoplan  polities^ 
which  never  can  be  drawn  into  ufe,  will 
not  mend  our  condition ;  but  to  ordain 
wifely  as  in  this  world  of  eviil,  in  the 
mid'H  whereof  God  hath  plac't  us  una- 
voidably. Nor  is  it  Plato's  licencing  of 
books  will  doe  this,  which  neccilarily 
pulls  along  with  it  fo  many  other  kinds 
of  licencing,  as  will  make  us  all  both 
ridiculous  and  w^eary,  and  yet  fruilrat ; 
but  thofe  unwritten;  or  at  lead  uncon« 

llraining 
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ftraining  laws  of  vertuous  education,  re- 
ligious and  civiil  nurture,  which  Flato 
there  mentions,  as  the  bonds  and  liga- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth,  the  pillars 
and  the  fuftainers  of  every  writt  n  Sta- 
tute ;  thefe  they  be  which  will  bear  chief 
fway  in  fuch  matters  as  thefe,  when  all 
licencing  will  be  eaiily  eluded.  Impu- 
nity and  remilTenes,  for  certain  are  the 
bane  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  here  the 
great  art  lyes  to  difcern  in  what  the  law 
is  to  bid  reitraint  and  punilhment,  and  in 
what  things  perfwafion  only  is  to  work. 
If  every  ad:ion  which  is  good,  or  evill  in 
man  at  ripe  years,  were  to  be  under  pit- 
tance and  prefcription,  and  compullion, 
what  were  vertue  but  a  name,  what  praife 
could  be  then  due  to  well-doing,  what   ! 

gram- 
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grammercy  to  be  fober,  jufl  or  continent? 
many  there  be  that  complain  of  divin 
Providence  for  fuffering  Adam  to  tranf--- 
greffe,  fooliHi  tongues !  when  God  gave 
him  reafon,    he  gave  him  freedom   to 
choofe,    for  reafon  is  but  choofing ;  he 
had  bin  elfe  a  meer  artiliciall  Adam,  fuch. 
an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the  motions.     We 
our  felves  efleem  not  of  that  obedience^ 
or  love,  or  gift,  which  is  of  force  :  God 
therefore  left  him  free,  fet  before  him  a 
provoking  objedt,    ever  aimoft  in   his 
eyes  herein  coniifled  his  merit,  herein 
the  right  of  his  reward,  the  praife  of  his 
abftinence.      Wherefore    did    he   creat 
paflions  within  us,  pleafures  round  about 
us,  but  that  thefe  rightly  tempered  are 
the   very  ingredients  of  vertu  ?     They 

are 
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are  not  skilfull  confiderers  of  human 
things,  who  imaghi  to  remove  fin  by  rc- 
riioving  the  matter  of  iin-;  for,  befidcs 
that  it  is  a  huge  heap  increafing  under 
the  very  adt -of  diminifbing,  though  Tome' 
part  of  it  m.ay  for  a  time  be  withdrawn 
from  fome  perfons,  it  cannot  from  all, 
in'fuch  a.univerfall  thing  as  books  are; 
and  when  this  'is  done,  yet  the  fm  re- 
mains entire.  Though  ye  take  from  a 
covetous  man  all  his  treafure,  he  has  yet 
one  Jewell  left;  ye  cannot  bereave  him 
of  his  covetoufnelTe.  Banilh  all  objedls 
of  lull,  fhut  up  all  youth  into  the  fever- 
eft  difcipline  that  can  be  exercised  in  any 
her  mitage,  ye  cannot  m.ake  them  chafte, 
that  came  not  thither  fo  :  fuch  great 
^carcand  wifdom  is  required  to  the  right 

ma- 
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managing  of  clys  point.  Suppofc  \vc 
could  cxpcU  iin  by  this  Dieans :  look 
how  much  we  thus  expell  of  fin,  ib 
much  we  expell  of  .vertue  :  for  the  matter 
.of  them  both  is  the  fame;  remove  that, 
and  ye 'remove  them  both  alike.  This 
juftifics  the  high  providence  of  Goi?., 
vvho  though  he  command  us  temperance, 
juftice^,  continence,  yet  powrs  out  before 
lis  ev'n  to  a  profufenes  all  defirable 
things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can  wan- 
xier  beyond  all  limit  and  fatiety.  Why 
fhould  we  then  affecl:  a  rigor  contrary  to 
the  m.anner  of  God  and  of  nature,  by 
abridging  or  fcanting  thofe  means,  which 
books  freely  permitted  are,  both  to  the 
triall  of  vertue,  and  the  exercife  of  truth. 
It  would  be  better  done  to  learn  that  the. 

law 
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law  mufl  needs  be  frivolous  which  goes 
to  reftrain  things,  uncertainly  and  yet 
equally  working  to  good,  and  to  evill 
And  were  I  the  choofer,  a  dram  of 
well-doing  ihould  be  preferr'd  before 
many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hin- 
.drance  of  eviil-doing.  For  God  fure 
efbeems  the  growth  and  compleating  of 
•one  vertuous  perfon,  more  then  the  re- 
ftraint  of  ten  vitious.  And  albeit  what 
ever  thing  we  hear  or  fee,  fitting,  walk- 
ing, travelling,  or  converfing,  may  be 
fitly  caird  our  book,  and  is  of  the  fame 
effedt  that  writings  are,  yet  grant  the 
thing  to  be  prohibited  were  only  books, 
it  appears  that  this  order  hitherto  is  far 
infufficient  to  the  end  which  it  intends. 
Do  we  not  fee,  not  once  or  oftner,  but 

weekly 
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weekly  that  continu'd  Court-lilx;!!  againft  ^ 
the  Parlament  and  City,  Printed,  as  the  i 
wet  Ineets  can  witnes,  and  difpers't  among  i 
U3,  for  all  that  licencing  can  doe  ?  yet  . 
this  is  the  prime  fervice  a  man  would  ! 
think,  wherein  this  order  fxiould  give  ; 
proof  of  it  felf.  If  it  ivere  executed,  ' 
you'l  l^y.  But  certain,  if  execution  be  I 
remiiTe  or  blindfold  now,  and  in  this  i 
particular,  what  will  it  be  hereafter,  and  ! 
in  other  books.  If  then  the  order  fhali  ! 
not  be  vain  and  fruftrat,  behold  a  new  j 
labour,  Lords  and  Commons,  ye  muil  \ 
repeal  and  prolcribe  all  icandalous  and  i 
unlicenc't  books  already  printed  and  di-  j 
vulg'd  ;  after  ye  have  drawn  them  up  \ 
into  a  lifl,  that  all  may  know  which  arc  i 
coiulcmn'd,  and  which  not  j  and  ordain    \ 

U  that    ' 
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that  no  forrein  books  be  delivered  out  of 
cullody,  till  they  have  bin  read  over. 
This  office  will  require  the  Vv  hole  time 

JL. 

of  not  a  few  overfeers,  and  taofe  no  vul- 
gar men.  There  be  alio  books  which 
are  partly  ufefull  and  excellent,  partly 
culpable  and  pernicious ;  this  work  will 
afk  as  many  more  officials,  to  make  ex- 
purgations and  expundlions,  that  the 
Com.monwealth  of  learning  be  not  dam.- 
nify'd.  In  fine,  when  the  multitude  of 
books  encreafe  upon  their  hands,  ye 
muft  be  fain  to  catalogue  all  thofe  Print- 
ers who  are  found  frequently  offending, 
and  forbidd  the  importation  of  their 
Vx'hole  fufpe.d:ed  typography.  In  a  vrord, 
that  this  your  order  may  be  cxadt,  and 
not  deiicient,  ye  muff  reform  it  perfe(5t- 
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^  iy  according  to  the  model  of  Trent  and 

i  S^'vil,  which  I  know  ye  abhorre  to  doe. 
Yet  thouo-h  ye  ihould  condilcend  to  this, 
which  God  forbid,  the  order  ftiil  would 
be  but  fruitleile  and  defective  to  that 

^  end  whereto  ye  meant  it.  If  to  prevent 
feds  and  fchifms,  w^ho  is  fo  unread  or  fo 
uncatechis'd  in  ilory,  that  hath  not  heard 
of  many  fedrs  refufing  books  as  a  hin- 
drance, and  preferving  their  dodtrinc 
unmixt  for  m.any  ages,  only  by  unwrit- 
ten traditions.  The  Chriilian  faith,  for 
that  was  once  a  fchifm,  is  not  unknown 
to  have  fpread  all  over  Jfta,  ere  any  Gof- 
pel  or  Epiille  was  fcen  in  v/riting.  If 
the  amendment  of  manners  be  aym/d  at, 
look  into  Italy  and  Spain,  whether  thofe 
places  be   one  fcruple  the  better,    the 

U  2  honeftcr, 
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honcfter,  the  wifer^  the  chaficr,  fjice  all 
the  inquliirionali  rigor  that  hath  bin  ej^- 
ecuted  upon  books. 

Another  reafon,  whereby  to  make  It 
plain  that  this  order  will  milTe  the  end  it 
fecks,    coniider    by    the  quality  VN/hich 
ought  to  be  in  every  licencer.     It  can-    \ 
not  be  deny'd  but  that  he  who  is  made 
judge  to  lit  upon  the  birth,  or  death  of 
books  whether  they  may  be  wafted  into 
this  world,  or  not,  had  need  to  be  a  mian 
above  the  common  mieafure,  both  flu- 
dlous,    learned,    and   judicious ;    there 
miay  be  elfe   no  mean   miftakes  in  the 
cenfure  of  what  is  palTable  or  not;  which 
is  alfo  no  mean  injury.     If  he  be  of  fuch 
worth  as  bchoovs  him,  there  cannot  be 
a  more  tedious  and  unpleafing  Journey- 
work 
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work,  a  greater  loirc  of  time  levied  upon 

his  head,  then  to  be  made  the  perpetuall 
reader  of  unchofen  books   and  pamph- 
lets, oftiiiles  huge  volumes.     There  is 
no  book  that  is  acceptable  unlefTe  at  cer- 
tain  feafons  j    but  to  be    enjo3'n'd   the 
reading  of  that  at  all  times,    and  in  a 
hand   fears  legible,  whereof  three  pages 
would  not  down  at  any  time  in  the  faired 
Print,  is   an  impofxtion  which  I  cannot 
beleeve  how  he  that  values  time,  and  his 
own  ftudies,  or  is  but  of  a  fenfible  nof- 
triil  fhould  be   able  to  endure.     In  this 
one  thing  I  crave  leave  of  the  prefent 
licencers  to  be  pardon'd  for  fo  thinking  : 
who  doubtleffe  took  this  office  up,  look- 
ins  on  it  through  their  obedience  to  the 
Parlament,    whole    command    perhaps 

U  3  made 
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made  all  things  feem  ealie  and  unlabo- 
rious  to  them  ;  but  that  this  ihort  trial! 
hath  wearied  them  out  already,  their 
own  expreffions  and  excufes  to  them 
who  make  fo  many  journeys  to  follicit 
their  licence,  are  teflimony  anough. 
Seeing  therefore  thofe  who  now  pofTeffe 
the  imployment,  by  all  evident  figns 
wiih  them/elves  well'ridd  of  it,  and  that 
no  man  of  worth,  none  that  is  not  a  plain 
unthrift  of  his  own  hours  is  ever  likely 
to  fucceed  them,  except  he  mean  to  put 
himfelf  to  the  falarv  of  a  Preffe-correc- 
tor,  we  may  eaiily  forefee  what  kind  of 
licencerswe  are  to  expe(ft  hereafter,  either 
ignorant,  imperious,  and  remiffe,  or 
bafely  pecuniary.  This  is  what  I  had  to 
Ihew  wherein  this  order  cannot  conduce 

to 
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to  that  end,  whereof  it  bears  the  inteii- 

tion. 

J  hilly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it 
can  do,  to  the  manifeft  hurt  It  caufes, 
m  being  firft  the  greatefl  difcouragement  j 
and  aifront,  that  can  be  offered  to  learn- 
hi^^   and   to   learned  men.     It  was  the 
complaint  and  lamentation   of   Prelats, 
upon  every  leaft  breath  of  a  motion  to 
remove   pluralities,  and  diflribute  more 
equally  Church  revcnu's,  that  then  all 
learnine  would  be  for   ever  dailit  and 
difcourao-M.     But  as  for  that  opinion,  I 
never  found  caufe  to  think  that  the- tenth 
part  of  learning  ilood  or  fell  with  the 
Clergy  :  nor, could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for 
a   fordid  and  unworthy   fpeech  of  any 

Churchman  who  had  a  com.petency  left 

U  4  him. 
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him.  I*f  therefore  ye  be  loath  to  clil- 
hearten  utterly  and  difcontent,  not  the 
mercenary  crew  of  falfe  pretenders  to 
learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous 
fort  of  flich  as  evidently  were  born  to 
lludy,  and  love  lerning  for  itfelf,  not 
for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but  the  fer- 
vice  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps 
that  lafting  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praife 
which  God  and  good  men  have  con- 
fented  fhall  be  the  reward  of  thofe  whofe 
publifht  labours  advance  the  good  of 
mankind,  then  know,  that  fo  far  to  dif- 
trufl  the  judgement  &  the  honefly-of  one 
who  hath  but  a  com.mon  repute  in  learn- 
ing, and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a 
tutor  and  examiner,  left  he  fliould  drop 

a  fcifni. 
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a  i'ciim,  or  fomcthing  of  corruption,  is 
the  grcatcfl  difpleafure  and  indignity  to 
a  free  and  knowing  fpirit  that  can  be 
put  upon  him.  What  advantage  is  it  to 
be  a  man  over  it  is  to  be  a  bov  at  fchool. 
it  we  have  only  fcapt  the  ferular^  to 
come  under  the  fefcu  of  an  Imprimatur  ? 
if  ferious  and  elaborat  writings,  as  if 
they  were  no  more  then  the  theam  of  a 
Grammar  lad  under  his  Pedajrosrue  muil 
not  be  utter'd  without  the  curfory  eyes 
of  a  temporizing  and  extemporizing  li- 
cencer.  He  who  is  not  trufted  with  his 
own  adtions,  his  drift  not  being  known 
to  be  evilly  and  {landing  to  the  hazard 
of  law  and  Denalt^^  has  no  o;reat  ar2:u- 
ment  to  think  him.felf  refuted  in  the 
Comm.onvvealth   wherein  he  v/as   born, 

for 
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for  other  then  a  fool  or  a  forehicr.  When  ■; 
a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he  fumnions; 
up  all  his  reafon  and  deliberation  to  afiiil 
him ;  he  fearches,  meditats,  is  indul- 
triouSj  and  likely  confults  and  conferrs 
with  his  judicious  friends  ;  after  all 
which  done  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any 
that  writ  before  him ;  if  in  this  the  moft 
confummat  ad:  of  his  fidelity  and  ripe- 
neiTe,  no  years,  no  induilry,  no  former 
proof  of  his  abilities  can  bring  him  to 
that  flate  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be  {till 
miilrufted  and  fufpected,  unlellc  he 
carry  all  his  confiderat  diligence,  all  his  \ 
midnight  watchings,  and  expence  of 
TaUadian  oyl,  to  the  hafty  view  of  an 
unleafur'd   licencer,    perhaps  much  his, 

younger, 
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younger,    perhaps   far    his    hifcriour    in 
judgement,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew 
the   labour  of  book-writing,  and  if  he 
be  not  repulft,  or  flighted,  muft  appeaif 
in  Print  like  a  punie  with  his  guardian, 
and  his  ccnfors  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
title  to  be  his  bayl  and  lurety,  that  he 
is  no  idiot,  or  feducer,  it  cannot  be  but 
a  diilionor  and  derogation  to  the  author, 
to  the  book,  to  the  priviledge  and  dig- 
nity of  Learning.     And  what  if  the  au- 
thor fnali  be  one  fo  copious  of  fancie,  as 
to  have  many  things  well  worth  the  add- 
ing, com.e  into  his  mind  after  licencing, 
while  the  book  is  yet  under  the  PreiTe, 
which   not  feldom  happ'ns  to  the  beft 
and  dllio-enteft  writers  :  and  that  perhaps 
a  dozen  times  in  one  book.     The  Prin- 
ter 
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tcr  dares  not  go  be3'ond  his  licenc't 
copy  ;  fo  often  then  mufl:  the  author 
trudge  to  his  leav-giver,  that  thofe  his 
new  infertions  may  be  viewd  ;  and  many 
a  jaunt  will  be  made,  ere  that  licencer, 
for  it  mufl  be  the  fame  man,  can  either 
be  found,  or  found  at  leifure;  mean 
while  either  the  PrclTe  muil  f^and  flill^ 
which  is  no  fmall  damage,  or  the  author 
loofe  his  accurateiL  thoughts,  8c  fend 
the  book  forth  wors  then  he  had  made 
it,  which  to  a  diligent  writer  is  the 
greatefl  melancholy  and  vexation  that 
can  befall.  And  how  can  a  man  teach 
with  authority,  which  is  the  life  of 
teaching,  how  can  he  be  a  Doctor  in  his 
book  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  elfe  had 
better  be  fiient,  whenas  all  he  teaches, 

all 
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all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 

under  the   correction  of  his  patriarchal 
licencer  to  blot  or  alter  what  precifely 
accords  nor  with  the  hidebound  huLiior 
which  he  calls  his  judgement.     When 
every  acute  reader  upon  the  firll  fight  of 
a  pedantick  licence,  will  be  ready  with 
thefe  like  words  to  ding  the  book  a  coits 
diftancc  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher, 
I  endure  nor  an  intruder  that  comes  to 
me  under  the  wardfliip  of  an  overfeeing 
fift.     I   know  nothing  of  the  licencer, 
but  that  I  have  his  own  hand  here  for 
his  arrogance  :  who  ihall  warrant  me  his 
judgement  ?     The  State  Sir,  replies  the 
Stationer,  but  has  a  quick  return.  The 
State  iliall  be   my  govcrnours,  but  not 
my  criticks ;  they   may  be  miiUk'n  m 

the 
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the  choice  of  a  llcenccr,  as  ealily  as  this 
Ilcencer  may  be  miHak'n  In  an  author  ; 
This   is  fome   common   {luiTe ;    and  he 
might  adde  from  Sir  Francis  Baco:,  That 
fucb  anthbriz\i  books  are  but  the  language 
of  the  times ^  For  though  a  licencer  fhould 
happ'n  to  be  judicious  more  then  ord- 
iiary,  which  will  be  a  great  jeopardy  of 
the  next   fuccefiion,  yet  his  very  office 
and  his  commiflion  enjoyns   him  to  let 
"pafle  nothing  but  what  is  vulgarly  re- 
ceiv'd  already.      Nay,  which    is   more 
lamentable,  if  the  work  of  any  deceafed 
author,  thoug;h  never  fo   famous  in  his 
life-time,  and  even  to  this  day,  come  to 
their  hands  for  licence  to  be  Printed,  or 
Reprinted,  if  there  be  found  in  his  book 
one  fcntence  of  a  vcntrous  edge,  utter'd 

in 
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in  the  height  of  zeal,  and  who  knows 
whether  it  might  nor  be  the  diktat  of  a 
<]ivir.e  Spirit,  yet  not  fuiting  with  every 
low  decrepit  humor  of  their  own,  though 
it  were  Knox  hinifelf,  the  Reformer  of  a 
Kingdom  th-at  fpake  it,  they  will  not 
paidon  him  their  dafli ;  the  fenfe  of  that 
great  man  fnall  to  all  pofterity  be  loll, 
for  the  fearfulneile,  or  the  prefumptuous 
ralhiiefle  of  a  perfunctory  licencer.  And 
to  what  an  author  this  violence  hath  bin 
lately  done,  and  in  what  book  of  greateil 
cGnfequence  to  be  faithfully  publifht,  I 
could  now  inilance,  but  iliall  forbear  till 
a  more  convenient  feafon.  Yet  if  thefe 
things  be  not  refented  ferioufly  and  time- 
ly by  them  who  have  the  remedy  in  their 
power,  but    that    fuch    iron    moulds  as 

thefe 
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tbefc  aiall  have  autority  to  knavv  out  the 
choifefl  periods  of  exquifiteit  books,  and 
to  commit  facli  a  treacherous  frauc 
againft  the  orphan  remainders  of  wor- 
thicft  men  after  death,  the  more  forroVv 
will  belong  to  that  haples  race  of  men. 
v*^hofe  misfortune  it  is  to  have  under- 
Handing.  Henceforth  let  no  man  can 
■  to  learn,  or  care  to  be  more  then  world- 
ly wife ;  for  certainly  in  higher  matter: 
to  be  ignorant  and  flothfuU,  to  be  i 
common  iledfafl  dunce  will  be  the  onl^ 
pieafant  life,  and  only  in  requeil. 

And  as  it  is  a  particular  difefleem  o 
every  knowing  perfon  alive,  and  mol 
injurious  to  the  writt'n  labours  and  mo 
numents  of  the  dead,  fo  to  me  it  feem 
ao   undervaluing   and   vilifying  of   thi 

whol< 
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whole  Nation,  I  cannot  fet  fo  light  by 
all  the  invention,  the  art,  the  wit,  the 
grave  and  Iblid  judgement  which  is  in 
England,  as  that  it  can  be  comprehend- 
ed in  any  twenty  capacities  flow  good 
foever,  much  leire  that  itlhould  not  palTe 
except  their  luperintendence  be  over  it, 
except  it  be  lifted  and  llrain'd  with  their 
flrainers,  that  it  iliould  be  uncurrant 
without  their  manuall  llamp.  Truth 
and  underftanding  are  not  fuch  wares  a's 
to  be  monopoliz'd  and  traded  in  bv 
tickets  and  llatutes,  and  itandards.  We 
mull  not  think  to  make  a  flaple  com- 
modity of  all  the  knowledge  in  the 
Land,  to  mark  and  licence  it  like  our 
broad  cloath,  and  our  wooll  packs. 
What  is  it  but  a  fervitude  like  that  im- 

X  pos'd 
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pos'd  by  thxC  Phiiiflims,  not  to  be  al- 
lowed the  Iharpning  of  our  own  axes  and 
coulters,  but  we  muft  repair  from  all 
quarters  to  twenty  licencing  forges.  Had 
any  one  written  and  divulg'd  erroneous 
things  Sc  fcandalous  to  honefl  life,  mif- 
uling  and  forfeiting  the  efleem  had  o£ 
his  reafon  among  men,  if  after  convic- 
tion this  only  cenfure  were  adjudg'd 
him,  that  he  fhould  never  henceforth 
write,  but  what  were  firll  examined  by 
an  appointed  officer,  whofe  hand  ihould 
be  annext  to  pafle  his  credit  for  him, 
that  now  he  might  be  fafely  read,  it 
could  not  be  apprehended  leiTe  then  a 
difgracefull  puniihm.ent.  Whence  to  in- 
clude the  whole  Nation,  and  thofe  that 
never  yet  thus  offended,  under  fuch.a 

diffident 
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diffident  and  fufpectfull  prohibition,  may 
plainly  be  underftood  what  a  difparage- 
ment  it  is.     So  much  the  more,  when 
as    dettoi-s   and    delinquents   may    w^alk 
abroad  without  a  keeper,  but  unoffen- 
five  books  muft  not  llirre  forth  without 
a  viliblc  jaylor  in  thir  'title.     Nor  is  it 
to  the  common   people  IclTe  then  a  re- 
proach ;  for   if  we    be  fo  jealous  over 
them,  as  that  we  dare  not  truil  them 
with  an   Englifn  pamphlet,    what    doe 
we  but  cenfure  them  for  a  giddy,  vitious, 
and  ungrounded  people ;  in  fuch  a  fick 
and  weak  eftate  of  faith  and  difcretion, 
as  to  be  able  to  take  nothing  down  but 
through  the  pipe  of  a  licencer  >     That 
this  is  care  or  love  of  them,  we  cannot 
pretend^  whenas  in  thofe  Popiili  places 

X  2  where 
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where  the  Laity  are  moll  hated  and  dif- 
pis'd  the  fame  flridines  is  us'd  over  them. 
Wifdom  we  cannot  call  it,  becaufe  it 
flops  but  one  breach  of  licence,  nor  that 
neither ;  when  as  th ofe  corruptions 
which  it  fecks  to  prevent,  break  in  fafler 
at  other  cores  which  cannot  be  iliut. 

And  i*n  conclufion  it  refledis  to  the 
difrepute  of  our  Miniilers  alfo,  of  whofe 
labours  we  fhould  hope  better,  and  of 
the  proficiencie  which  thir  flock  reaps 
by  them,  then  that  after  all  this  light  of 
the  Gofpel  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  and 
all  this  continuall  preaching,  they  fhould 
be  flili  frequented  with  fuch  an  unprin- 
cipFd,  unedify'd,  and  laick  rabble,  as 
that  the  whifFe  of  every  new  pamphlet 
fliould  flagger  them  out  of   thir  cater 

chifm. 
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chifm,  and  Chriflian  walking.  This  i 
may  have  much  reafon  to  diicourage  the  ' 
Miniitcrs  when  fuch  a  low  conceit  is  had  i 
of  all  their  exhortations,  and  the  bene-  i 
fiting  of  their  hearers,  as  that  they  are  ; 
not  thought  fit  to  be  turnVl  loofe  to  three    I 

_  -  ' 

liiects  ot  paper  without  a  licencer,  that  i 

ail  the  Sermons,  all  theLed:ures  preachr,  ! 

printed,  vented   in   fuch    numbers,  and  ' 

luca  voiumes,  as   have    now  weil-nigli  j 

made  all  other  books  unfalable,  fliould  j 

not    be  armor  anough  as^ainfl  one  finale  j 

I 

enchirUi-m,  without  the  caille  ^t,  Angela  j 

ot  an  Imprimatur.  i 

■     And   lell:    fom   Hiould    perfwade    ye,  j 

Lords  and  Commons,  that   thefe  areu-  "^ 

ments  of  lerned  mens  difccurao;ement  at  \ 

this  your  order,  are  meer  fiouriihes,  and  \ 

X  3  not  ] 
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not  reall,  1  could  recount  what  I  have 
feen  and  heard  in  other  Countries,  where 
this  kind  of  inquiiition  tyrannizes  ;  when 
I  have  fat  among  their  learned  men,  for 
that  honor  I  had,  and  bin  counted  happy 
to  be  born  in  fuch  a  place  of  Fhilojophic 
freedom,  as  they  fuppos'd  England  was, 
while  themfelves  did  nothing  but  be- 
moan the  fervil  condition  into  which 
lerning  amongfl  them  was  brought ; 
that  this  was  it  which  had  dampt  the 
glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had 
bin  there  written  now  thefe  many  years 
but  flattery  and  fuilian.  There  it  was 
that  I  found  and  vifited  the  famous  Gj- 
lileo  grown  old,  a  prifner  to  the  Inqui- 
fition,  for  thinking  in  Aftronomy  other- 
wdfe  than  the  Francifcan  and  Dominican 

licencers 
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liccncers  thought.     And  though  I  kncw 
that  England  then  was  groaning  loiidcfl 
under  the  Prelaticall  yoak,  ncvcrthelelTe 
I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happincs, 
that  other  Nations  were  fo  pcrfwadcd  of 
her  liberty.      Yet   was   it   beyond  my 
hope   that  thofe   Worthies     were  then 
breathing  in  her  air,  who  iliould  be  her 
leaders    to   fuch   a  deliverance,  as  iliall 
never  be  forgott'n  by  any  revolution  of 
time  that  this  v;orld  hath  to  finiih.  When 
that  was  once  begun,  it  was  as  little  in 
my  fear,  that  what  words  of  complaint 
I  heard  among   learned  men    of  other 
part§  utter'd  againil  the  Inquiiition,  the 
fame  I  fhou'd  hear  by  as  lerned  men  ac 
home  utterd  in  time  of  Parlament  ao-alnil 
an  order  of  licencing  ;  and  that  fo  gene- 

X  4  rally^ 
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rally,  that  when  I  had  difclos'd  m5^felf  a 
companion  of  their  difcontent,  I  might 
fay,  if  without  envy,  that  he  whom  an 
honefl  qucefiorjlnp  had  indear'd  to  the 
Sicilians,  was  not  more  by  them  im- 
portun'd  againft  VerreSy  then  the  favour-. . 
able  opinion  which  I  had  among  many 
\i\io  honour  ye,  and  are  known  and  re- 
fpedled  by  ye,  loaded  me  wdth  entreaties, 
and  perfwaiions,  that  I  would  not  defpair 
to  lay  together  that  which  juft  reafon 
Should  bring  into  my  mind,  toward  the 
removal  of  an  undeferved  thraldom  upon 
learning.  That  this  is  not  therefore  the 
disburdning  of  a  particular  fancie,  tut 
the  common  grievance  of  all  thofe  who 
had  prepared  their  minds  and  fludics 
above  the  vulgar  pitch  to  advance  truth 

in 


in  others,  and  from  others  to  entertain  it 
thus  much  may  fatisfie.     And  in  their 
name  I  fhall  for  neither  friend  nor  foe 
conceal   what  the  general!  murmur  is ; 
that  if  it  come  to  inquifitioning  again, 
and  licencing,  and  that  we  are  fo  timo- 
rous of  our  felvs,  and  fo  fufpicious  of  all 
men,  as  to  fear  each  book,  and  the  ihak- 
ing  of  every  leaf,  before  we  know  what 
the  contents  are,  if  fomewho  but  of  late 
were    little    better    then    filenc't   from 
preaching,  Ihall  come  now  to  filence  us 
from  reading,  except  what  they  pleafe, 
it  cannot  be  guefl  what  is  intended  by 
fom  but  a  fecond  tyranny  over  learnino- : 
and  will  foon  put  it  out  of  controveriie 
that  Bifhops  and  Presbyters  are  the  fame 
to  us  both  name  and  thing.     That  thofe 
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cvilis  of  Prelaty  which  before  from  five 'I 
or  fix  and  twenty  Sees  were  diitributivly ' 
charg'd  upon  the  whole  people,  will  now 
light  wholly  upon  learning,  is  not  ob- 
fcure  to  us  :  whenas  now  the  Paitor  of  a 
fmall  unlearned  Parifli,  on  the  fudden 
ihall  be  exalted  Arch-biihop  over  a  large 
dioces  of  books,  and  yet  not  remove, 
but  keep  his  other  cure  too,  a  myflicall 
pluralifl.  He  who  but  of  late  cry'd 
down  the  fole  ordination  of  every  novice 
Eatchelor  of  Art,  and  deny'd  fole  jurif- 
didtion  over  the  fimplell  Parifhioner, 
fhall  now  at  home  in  his  privat  chair  af- 
fume  both  thefe  over  worthieil  and  ex- 
cellentefl  books  and  ablefl  authors  that 
write  them.  This  is  not,  Yee  Covnants 
and  Proteitations  that  we  have   made, 

this 
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this  is  not   to  put  down  Prclaty,  this  is 
but  to  chop  an  Epifcopacy,  this  is  but 
to  tranflate  the  Palace  Metropolltm  from 
one  kind  ot  dominion  into  another,  this 
is  but  an  old  canonical!  flight  of  co??:- 
viiiUng  our  penance.     To  llartle  thus  be- 
times   at    a  meer   unlicenc't   pamphlet 
will  after  a  while  be  afraid  of  every  con- 
venticle, and  a  while  after  will  make  a 
conventicle  of  every  Chriftian  meeting. 
But  I  am  certain  that  a  State  governed  by 
the   rules  of  juitice  and  fortitude,  or  a 
Church  built  and  founded  upon  the  rock 
of  faith  and  true  knowledge,  cannot  be 
fo  pufillanimous.     While  things  are  yet 
not  conflituted  in  Religion,  that  free- 
dom of  writing  fhould  be  reftrain'd  by  a 
difcipline  imitated  from  the  Prelats,  and 

learnt 
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learnt  by  them  from  the  Inquifition  tcl 
fhut  us  up  all  again  into  the  breft  of  $ 
licencer,  mufl  needs  give  caufe  of  doubt 
and  difcourasement  to  all  learned  and 
religious  men.  Who  cannot  but  difcern 
the  iinenes  of  this  politic  drift,  and  whc 
are  the  contrivers;  that  while  Bifhop^ 
were  to  be  baited  down,  then  all  Preffes 
might  be  open  ?  it  was  the  peoples  birth- 
|-ight  and  priviledge  in  time  of  Parla- 
ment,  it  was  the  breaking  forth  of  light,  l 
But  now  the  Bifhops  abrogated  and  void- : 
ed  out  of  the  Church,  as  if  our  Refor- 
mation fought  no  m^ore,  but  to  mak^ 
room  for  others  into  their  feats  undeir 
another  name,  the  Epifcopall  arts  begin 
to  bud.  again,  the  crufe  of  truth  muft  | 
run  no  more  034e,   liberty  of  Printing  j 

muil  1 
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muft  be  enthrall'd  again  under  a  Pre- 
laticall  commiffion  of  twenty,  the  pri-  i 
viiege  of  the  people  nullify'd,  and  which  ' 
is  wors,  the  freedom  of  learning  muft 
groan  again,  and  to  her  old  fetters ;  all 
this  the  Parlament  yet  iitting.  Although 
their  own  late  arguments  and  defences 
againft  the  Prelats  might  remember 
t-hem  that  this  obflrudiing  violence  meets 
for  the  mod  part  with  an  event  utterly 
»Oppofite  to  the  end  which  it  drives  at : 
inflead  of  fuppreffing  feds  and  fchifms. 
It  raifes  them  and  invefts  them  with  a 
reputation  :  The  puni/Jjing  of  wits  en- 
haunces  their  autorlty,  faith  the  Vifcount 
^t.AlbanSy  and  a  forhidd'n  writing  is 
thought  t  0  be  a  certain/park  of  truth  that 
jiies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  feeke  to 
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tread  It  cut.  This  order  therefore  may 
prove  a  nurfing  mother  to  fedts,  but  I 
lliall  eaiily  Ihew  how  it  will  be  a  flep- 
dame  to  Truth  :  and  firfl  by  dilinabling 
us  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  known 
already. 

Well  knows  he  who  ufes  to  confider, 
that  our  faith  and  knowledge  thrives  by 
exercife,  as  w^ell  as  our  limbs  and  com- 
plexion. Truth  is  comipar'd  in  Scrip- 
ture to  a  flreaming  fountain ;  if  her 
waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetuall  progref- 
lion,  they  fick'n  into  a  muddy  pool  of 
conformity  and  tradition.  A  man  may 
be  a  heretick  in  the  truth ;  and  if  he 
beleeve  things  only  becaufe  his  Pallor 
fayes  fo,  or  the  Affembly  fo  determins,  \ 
without  knowing  other  reafon,  though  \ 
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his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  trutli  he 
holds,  becomes  his  herelie.  There  is  not 
any  burden  that  fom  would  gladlier  poll 
off  to  another,  then  the  charge  and  care 
of  their  Religion.  There  be,  who  knows 
not  that  there  be  of  Proteflants  and  pro- 
feffors  who  live  and  dye  in  as  arrant  an 
hnplicit  faith,  as  any  lay  Papifl  of  Lo- 
retto.     A  wealthy  man  addidted  to  his 
pleafure    and  to  his  profits,  finds  Reli- 
gion to  be  a  traffick  fo  entangl'd,  and 
;  of  fo  many   piddling  accounts,  that  of 
4II  myfteries  he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a 
ftock  going    upon  that  trade.      What 
fliould  he  doe  ?   fain  he  would  have  the 
tiame  to  be  religious,  fain  he  would  bear 
ap  with  his  neighbours  in  that.     What 
does  he  therefore,  but  refolvs  to  give 

over 
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over  toyling  and  to  find  himfelf  out  forn' 
fadror,  to  whofe  care  and  credit  he  may' 
commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  re- 
ligious affairs ;  fom  Divine  of  note  and* 
eflimation  that  muil  be.-  To  him  he  ad- 
heres, religns  the  whole  ware-houfe  of 
his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keyes- 
into  his  cuftody;  and  indeed  makes  the 
very  perfon  of  that  m^an  his  religion ; 
eileems  his  afTociating  with  him  a  fuffi-( 
cient  evidence  and  commendatory  of  his', 
own  piety.  So  that  a  man  may  fay  his' 
religion  is  now  no  more  within  hlmfelfy 
but  is  become  a  dividuall  movable,  and 
goes  and  com.es  neer  him,  according  as 
that  good  man  frequents  the  houfe.  H^ 
entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feafli' 
him,  lodges  him;    his   religion  corned 
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home  at  night,  praies,  is  liberally  fupt, 
and  funiptuoully  laid  to  Heep,  rifes,  is 
faluted,  and  after  the  malmfey,  or  fome 
well  Ipic't  bruage,  and  better  breakfafted 
then  he  whofe  morning  appetite  would 
have  gladly  fed  on  green  figs  between 
Bethany  and  hrufalm,  his  Religion 
walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his 
kind  entertainer  in  the  Hiop  trading  all 
day  without  his  religion. 

Another  fort  there  be  who  when  they 
hear  that  all  things  fliall  be  ordered,  all 
things  regulated  and  fetl'd ;  nothing 
•writt'n  but  what  paffes  through  the  cuf- 
tom  houfe  of  certain  Publicans  that  have 
the  tunaging  and  the  poundaging  of  all 
free  fpok'n  truth,  will  ilrait  give  them- 
felves  up  into  your  hands,  mak*em  & 
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cut  'em  out  what  religion   ye  pleafe  ; 
there  be  delights,  there  be  recreations 
and  jolly  padimes  that  will  fetch  the  day 
about  from  fun  to  fun,  and   rock  the 
tedious  year  as  in  a  delightfull  dream. 
What  need  they  torture  their  heads  with 
that  which  others  have  tak'n  fo  itridlly, 
and  fo  unalterably  mto  their  own  pour- 
veying.     Thefe  are  the  fruits  which  a 
dull  eafe  and  ceiration  of  our  knowledge 
win   bring   forth    among    the    people. 
How  goodly,  and  how  to  be  wifht,  were 
fuch  an  obedient  unanimity  as  this,  what 
a  fine  conformity  would  it  fcarch  us  all 
into?  doubtles  a  Itanch  and  folid  peece  of 
frame-work,  as  any  January  could  freeze 
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^      Nor  much  better  will   be   the  confe- 
quence  ev'a  among  the  Clergy    them- 
felves ;  it  is   no  new   thing  never  heard 
of  before,  for  a  pni-ochiall  Minifter,  who 
has  his  reward,    and  is    at   his.  Hercules 
pillars   in  a  warm  benefice,  to  be  eafdy 
inclinable,  if  he  have  nothing  elfe  that 
may  roufe  np   his  (Indies,  to  finifh  his 
circuit  m  an  Engliih  concordance  and  a 
topic  folio^  the  gatherings  and  favings  of 
a  fober  graduatfhip,    a  Harmony  and   a 
Catena,  treading  the  conflant  round  of 
certain   common   dodrinall   heads,    at- 
tended with  their  ufes,  motives,  marks 
and  means,  out  of  which  as  out  of  an 
alphabet  or  fol  fa  by  forming  and  tranf- 
forming,  joyning  and   dif-joyning  vari- 
oufly  a  little  book-craft,  and  two  hours 
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meditation  might  furniih  him   unfpeak- 
ably  to  the  performance  of  more  then  a 
weekly   charge   of  fermoning  :    not  to 
reckon  up  the  infinit  helps  of  interlinea- 
ries,  breviaries,  fynopfes,  and  other  loi~ 
tering  gear.     But  as  for  the  multitude  of 
Sermons  ready  printed  and  pil'd  up,  on 
every  text  that  is  not  difficult,  our  Lon- 
don trading  St.  T^homas  in  his  veflry,  and 
adde  to  boot  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Hughy 
have   not   within    their  hallovv'd   limits 
more  vendible   ware  of  all   forts  ready 
made  :  fo  that  penury  he  never  need  fear 
of  Pulpit   provifion,    having   where  fo 
plenteoufly  to  refrefh  his  magazin.    But 
if  his  rear  and  flanks  be  not  impal'd,  if 
his  back  dore  be  not  fecur'd  by  the  rigid 
licencer,  but  that  a  bold  book  may  now 

and 
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and  then  ifllie  forth,  and  give  the  afTauIt 
to  Ibme  of  his  old  colledlions  in  their 
trenches,  it  will  concern  him  then  to 
keep  waking,  to  (land  In  watch,  to  fet 
good  guards  and  fcntlnells  about  his  re- 
ceived opinions,  to  walk  the  round  and 
counter-round  with  his  fellow  infpedtors, 
fearing  left  any  of  his  flock  be  feduc't, 
who  alfo  then  would  be  better  inftruded, 
better  exercls'd  and  difciplln'd.  And 
God  fend  that  the  fear  of  this  dilicrence 
which  mufl  then  be  us'd,  doe  not  make 
us  affect  the  lazines  of  a  licencing 
Church. 

For  if  we  be  fure  we  are  in  the  right, 
and  doe  not  hold  the  truth  guiltily, 
which  becomes  not,  if  we  ourfelves  con- 
demn not  our  own  weak  and  frivolous 
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teaching,  and  the  people  for  an  untaught 
and   irreligious  gadding  rout,  what  can 
be  more  fair,  then  when   a  man  judi- 
cious, learned,  and  of  a  confcience,  for 
ought  we  know,  as  good  as  theirs  that 
taught  us  what  w^e  know,  fhall  not  pri- 
vily from  houfe  to  houfe,  which  is  more 
dangerous,  but  openly  by  writing  pub- 
iifh  to  the  W'Orld  what  his   opinion  is, 
what  his  reafons,    and   wherefore    that 
which  is  now  thought  cannot  be  found. 
Chrift  urg'd  it    as  wherewith  to  juftifie 
himfelf,    that  he   preacht  in   publick; 
yet  writing  is  more  publick  then  preach- 
ino-:    and  more   ealie  to  refutation,    if 
need  be,  there  being  fo  many  whofe  bu- 
fmelTe  and  profeffion  meerly  it  is,  to  be 
the  champions  of  Truth  i  which  if  they 
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nep-'iCcV,  wlrat  can  be  imputed  but  their 
floth,  or  unability  ? 

Thus  much  we  are  hinder'd  and  dif- 
inur'd  by  this  cours  of  licencing  toward 
the  true  knowledo-e  of  what  w^e  feem  to 
know.  For  how  much  it  hurts  and  hin- 
d-ers  the  licencers  themfeh'es  in  the  call- 
ing of  their  IMiniftery,  more  then  any 
fecular  employment,  if  they  will  dif- 
charge  that  office  as  they  ought,  fo  that 
of  neceflity  they  mufl  negledt  either  the 
one  duty  or  the  other,  I  infift  not,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  particular,  but  leave  it  to 
tlieir  own  confcience,.  how  they  will  de- 
cide it  there^ 

There  is  yet  behind  of  what  I  pur- 
posed to  lay  open,  the  incredible  lofle^ 
and  detriment  that  this  plot  of  licencing 
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puts  us  to,  more  then  if  fom  enemy  at 
fea  Ihould  flop  up  all  our  hav'ns  and 
ports,  and  creeks^  it  hinders  and  re- 
tards the  importation  of  our  richefl  mar- 
chandize.  Truth  :  nay  it  was  fiiH  eflab- 
lifht  and  put  in  practice  by  Antichriilian 
malice  and  myilery  on  fet  purpofe  to  ex- 
tinguifh,  if  it  were  poffible,  the  light  of 
Refort^iation,  and  to  fettle  falfliood ; 
little  differing  from  that  policie  where- 
with the  Turk  upholds  his  Alcoran^  by 
the  prohibition  of  Printing.  'Tis  not 
deny'd,  but  gladly  confeft,  we  are  to 
fend  our  thanks  and  vows  to  heav'n, 
louder  then  moil  of  Nations,  for  that 
great  meafure  of  truth  w^hich  w^e  enjoy, 
efpecially  in  thofe  main  points  between 
us  and  the  Pope,  with  his  appeitinences 
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the  Prclats  :  but  he  who  thinks  we  arc 
to  pitch  onr  tent  here,  and  have  attahied  , 
the  utmod  profped:  of  retbraiation,  that 
the  mortall  olalfe  wherein  we  contem- 
plate,  can  fhew  us,  till  we  come  to  beatific 
vifion,  that  man  by  this  very  opinion 
declares,  that  he  is  yet  farre  fliort  of 
Truth. 

Truth  indeed  came  once  into  the  world 
with  her  divine  Mailer,  and  w-as  a  per- 
fect fliape  mod  glorious  to  look  on  :  but 
when  he  afcended,  and  his  Apoilles  after 
him  were  laid  afleep,  then  ftrait  arofe  a 
wicked   race  of  deceivers,  who  as  that 
flory  goes  of  xht  ^Egyptian  Typho'n  with 
his    confpirators,  how   they    dealt  with 
the  good  Ofiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth, 
hewd  her  lovely   form  into  a  thoufand 
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pceccs,  ?nd  fGatter'd  them  to  the  four  -^ 
winds.  From  that  time  ever  iince,  the-  q 
fad  friends  of  Truth,  fuch  as  durfh  ap-  '] 
pear,  imitating  the  carefuli  fearch  that  i 
I/is  made  for  the  mangFd  body  of  Of.ris^ 
went  up  and  down  gathering  up  limb  by 
limb  Hill  as  they  could  find  them.  We  | 
have  not  yet  found  them  all,  Lords  and 
Commons,  nor  ever  fhall  doe,  till  her 
Mafters  fecond  comming  ;  he  fhall  bring 
together  every  joynt  and  m.ember,  and 
ihall  mould  them  into  an  immortall  fea- 
ture of  lovelines  and  perfection.  Suffer 
not  thefe  licencing  prohibitions  to  fland 
at  every  place  of  opportunity  forbidding 
and  difturbino:  them  that  continue  feek- 
ing,  that  continue  to  do  our  obfequies 
to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyr'd  Saint,    j 
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\^'e  boad  our  light ;  but  Ix^  vvc  look  not 
wifcb'    on  tbx   Sun  itfclf,    it    fmitcs   us 
into   darkncs*     \Vho   can   diicern  thofe 
planets  that  arc  oft   Combuf^  and  thofe 
ftars  of  brighteil  magnitude  that  rife  and 
fct   with   the   Sun,    untill  the  oppofite 
motion  of  their  orbs  bring  them  to  fuch 
a  place  in    the  firmament,  where  they 
may  be  feen  evning  or  morning.     The 
light  which  we  have  gain'd,  was  giv'n 
us,  not  to  be  ever  flaring  on,  but  by  it 
to  difcover  onward  things   m.ore  remote 
from  our  knowledge.     It  is  not  the  un- 
frocking of  a  Pried,  the  unmitring  of  a 
Blfhop,  and  the  removing  him.  from  off 
the  Presbyterian  ilioulders  that  will  make 
us  a  happy  Nation,  no,  if  ether  things 
as  great  in   the  Church,  and  in  the  rule 

of 
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of  life  both   economicall   and  pollticall 
be  not  lookt  into  and  reform'd,  we  have 
lookt  fo  long  upon  the  blaze  that  Zuiri' 
gliiis  and  Calvin  hath  beacon'd  up  to  us, 
that  we  are  ftark  blind.     There  be  who 
perpetually  complain    of    fchifms    and 
fed:s,  and  make  it  fuch  a  calamity  that 
any   man  diflents    from   their  maxims, 
'Tis    their    own   pride    and    ignorance 
which  caufes  the  difturbine**  who  neither 
will  hear  with  meeknes,  nor  can    con- 
vince, yet  all  muil  be  fupprefl  which  is 
not  found  in  their  Syntag7na.     They  are 
the  troublers,  they  are  the  dividers  of 
unity,    who     negled:    and    permit    not 
others  to   unite  thofe  difTcvered  peeces 
which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  body  of  i 
Truth.     To  be  fdH  fearching  what  we   ' 
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know  not,  by  what  we  know,  fllll  clof- 
ing  up  truth  to  truth  as  we  find  it  (for 
all  her  body  is  homogenealy  and  propor- 
tionail)  this  is  the  golden  rule  in  The- 
oloo-y  as  well  as  in  Arithmetick,  and 
makes  up  the  bell:  harmony  in  a  Church; 
not  the  torc't  and  outward  union  of  cold, 
and     neutrall,    and     inwardly     divided 


minds. 


Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  con- 
(ider  what  Nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are, 
and  whereof  ye  are  the  governours  :  a 
Nation  not  flow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
ingenious,  and  piercing  fpirit,  acute  to 
invent,  futtle  and  linewy  to  difcours,  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  high- 
efl  that  human  capacity  can  foar  to. 
Therefore  the  fludles  of  learning  in  her 
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deepeft  Sciences   have    bin    fo   ancient^    ^ 

.1 

and  fo  eminent  among  us,  that  Writers  i 
of  good  antiquity,  and  ableit  judgement  *j 
have  bin  perfwaded  that  ev'n  the  fchool  j 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  Ferfian  wifdom  i 
took  beginning  from  the  old  Philofophy 
of  this  Hand.  And  that  wife  and  civill 
Roman,  Julius  Agricolci^  who  govern 'd 
once  here  for  Ccefar^  preferr'd  the  natu- 
ral 1  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labourM 
fludies  of  the  French.  Nor  is  it  for  no- 
thing that  the  grave  and  frugal  TrarJiU 
vanian  fends  out  yearly  from  as  farre  as 
the  mountanous  borders  oi  Riijfm,  and 
beyond  the  Hercjntan  wildernes,  not  their 
youth,  but  their  flay 'd  men,  to  learn  our 
language,  and  our  tkeologic  arts.  Yet 
that  which  is  above  all  this,  the  favour 

and 
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and  the  love  of  heav'n  we  have  great  ar- 
gument to  think  in   a   peculiar  manner 
propitious  and  propending  towards  us. 
Why  elie  was  this  nation  chos'n  before 
any  other,  that  out  of  her  as  out  of  Sion 
Ihould  be  proclaimed  and  founded  forth 
the  firil  tidings  and  trumpet  of  Refor- 
mation to  all  Europ,     And  had  it  not  bin 
the  obftiiiat  perverfiies  of    our  Prelats 
again fl    the   divine  and  admirable  fpirit 
of  IFickUf,  to  fupprelle  him  as  a  fchif- 
matic  and  in?iovator,  perhaps  neither  the 
Bohemian  Huffe  and  Jerom^  no  nor  the 
name  of  Luther,  or  of  Calvi??,  had  bin 
ever  known  :  the  glory  of  reforminc"  all 
our   neighbours     had    bin    completely 
ours.     But  now,  as  our  obdurat  Clergy 
have  with  violence  demean'd  the  matter, 

we 
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I 

we  are  become  hitherto  the  latelt  and  | 
backwardefl  Schollers,  of  whom  God 
ofFer'd  to  have  made  us  the  teachers. 
Now  once  again  by  all  concurrence  of 
ligns,  and  by  the  generall  inftind:  of 
holy  and  devout  men,  as  they  daily  and  j 
folemnly  expreffe  their  thoughts,  GuD 
is  decreeing  to  begin  fome  new  and  great 
period  in  his  Church,  ev'n  to  the  re- 
forming of  Reformation  itfelf:  what 
does  he  then  but  reveal  Himfelf  to  his 
fervants,  and  as  his  manner  is,  firft  to 
his  Englilh-men ;  I  fay  as  his  manner  is, 
firil  to  us,  though  we  mark  not  the  me* 
thod  of  his  counfels,  and  are  unwor- 
thy. Behold  now  this  vaft  City  ;  a  City 
of  refuge,  the  manfion-houfe  of  liberty, 
encompafl  and  Surrounded  with  his  pro>- 

teftion ; 
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e£i:lon;    the   ihop    of  warre  hath   not 

there  more  anvils  and  hammers  wak- 
ing, to  f:iiliion  out  the  plates  and  in- 
ilrumcnts  of  armed  JuHice  in  defence 
of  -beleaguered  Truth,  then  there  be 
pens  and  heads  there,  fitting  by  their 
•fludious  lamps,  mufuig,  fearching,  re- 
volving new  notions  and  idea's  where- 
with to  prefent,  as  with  their  homage 
and  their  fealty  tlie  approaching  Refor- 
maiion  :  others  as  fail:  reading,  trying  all 
things,  aiTenting  to  the  force  of  reafon 
and  convincement.  What  could  a  man 
Tcguire  more  from  a  Nation  fo  pliant 
and  fo  prone  .to  ix^ek  after  knowledge  ? 
What  wants  there  to  fuch'a  toward ly 
and  pregnant  foile,  but  wife  and  faith- 
full  labourers^  to  make  a  knowing  pco- 
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:ple,  a  nation  of  Prophets,  of  Sages,  and 
of  Worthies?     We  reckon  more  then 
iive  months  3'et  to  harvefl;  there  need 
not  be  five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to 
lift  up,    the  fields   are  white   already^ 
Where   there  is  much  defire  to  learn, 
there  of  neceffity  will  be  much  arguing, 
much  Vv^iting,  many  opinions ;  for  opi- 
nion in   good  men  is  but  knowledge  in 
the  making.     Under  thefe  fantaflic  ter- 
rors of  fed:  and  fchifm,  we  wrong  the 
earneft  and  zealous   thirfl  after  know- 
ledge and    underilanding   w^iich   God 
hath  ftirr'd  up  in  this  city.     What  fomc 
lament  of,  we  rather  ihould  rejoice  at, 
ihould  rather  praife  this  pious  forward- 
nes  among  men,  to  rcafllime  the  ill  de- 
puted care  of  their  Religion  into  their 

owa 
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own   hands   again.      A   little   generous 
.prudence,    a  little   forbearance   of  one 
another,  and  fom  grain  of  charity  might 
win  all    thefe  diligences  to  joyn,    and 
unite  into   one   generall   and  brotherly 
fearch  after  Truth ;    could  we  but  for- 
goe  this  Prelaticall  tradition  of  crowding 
free  confciences  and  Chriflian  liberties 
into  canons   and    precepts  of  men.     I 
doubt  not,  if  fome   great  and  worthy 
llranger   fliould  come  among  us,    wife 
to  difcern  the   mould  and  temper  of  a 
people,  and  how  to  govern  ir,  obferv- 
ing  the  high  hopes  and  aims,  the  dili- 
I   .gent  alacrity  of  our  extended  thouahts 
■and  reafoaings  in  the  purfuance  of  truth 
and  freedom,    but    that   he  would  crv 
out  as  Firrkus  did,    admiring  the   Ro- 
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man  docility  and  courage,  if  fuch  were 
my  EpirotSy  I  would  not  defpair  the 
greatell  defign  that  could  be  attempted 
to  make  a  Church  or  Kingdom  hap- 
.py.  Yet  thefe  are  the  men  xry'd  out 
ngainft  for  fchifmaticks  and  fediaries. ;  as 
if,  while  th€  Temple  of  the  Lord  was 
building,  fome  cutting,  fome  fquaring 
the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars, 
there  fliould  be  a  fort. of  irrationall  men 
who  could  not  cojpfider  there  muit  he 
many  fchifms  and  many  diifediions  made 
in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the 
houfe  of  God  can  be  built.  .And  when 
every  ilone  is  .laid  artfully  together,  it 
cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it 
can  but  be  contiguous  in  this  world,; 
neither  can  every  pecce  of  the  building 
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be  of  one  form  ;  nay  rather  the  perfec- 
tion confiils  in  ihis,  that  out  of.  many 
modcrat  Vxirictles  and  brotherly  difTimi-* 
btudcs  that  are  not  vadly  difproportion- 
all  arifesthe  goodly  and  the  gracefull 
fymmetry  that  commends  the  whole  pile 
and  flrutture.  Let  us  therefore  be  more 
conlideraL  builders,  more  wife  in  fpiri- 
tual  architedture,.  when  great  rcforma-. 
tion  is  expected.  For  now  the  time 
feems  come,  wherein  Mcfes  the  great 
Prophet  may  fit  in 'heaven  rejoycing  to 
fee  that  memorable  and  o-jorious  wifli 
of  his  fulhird,  when  not  only  our  fevn- 
ty  Elders,  but  all  the  Lords,  people  are 
become  Prophets.  No  marvell.  then 
though  fom.e  men,  and  fomc.good  men 
too  perhaps,  but  young,  in  goodneffe,  ?^ 
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Jojhua  then  was,  envy  them.  They  fret-, 
and  out   of  their  own   vveaknes  are  in, 
agony,    left   thefe   divifions   and  fubdi- 
vifions  will  undoe  us.     The  adverfarie 
again   applauds,    and   waits  the    hour, 
when  they  have  brancht  themfelves  out,, 
iaith  he,  fmall  anough  into  parties  and 
partitions,  then  will  be  our  time.   Fool  I- 
he  fees  not  the  firm  root,  out  of  which, 
we  all  grow,  though  into  branches  :  nor 
will  beware  untill  he  fee  our  fmall  di-- 
vided  maniples  cutting  through  at  every 
angle  of  his  ill  united  and  unweildy  bri- 
gader    And  that  we  are  to  hope  better 
of  all  thefe  fuppofed  fedts  and  fchifms,. 
and  that  we  fhall  not  need  that  folicitude 
honeft  perhaps  though   over   timorous 
of  them   that  vex  in  this  behalf,  but 

ihall 
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fhall  laugh  in  the  end,  at  thofe  mali- 
cious applauders  ,of  our  differences,  I 
have  thefe  reafons  to  perfvvade  me.. 

Firft,  when  a  City  iliall  be  as  it  were 
befieg'd  and  blockt  about,  her  navigable    \ 

river    infefled,.   inroads    and    incurfions    ! 

I 
round,  defiance  and   battell  oft  rumor'd    i 

to  be  marching  up  ev'n  to  her  walls,  and  j 

fuburb  trenches,  that  then  the  people,.  : 

or  the  greater  part,  more  then  at  other  \ 

times,  wholly  tak'n  up  with  the  iludy  ' 

of  higheil  and  moil  important  matters    i 

i 

to  be  reformed,    fhouid    be  difputing,.  i 

reafoning,  reading,  inventing,   difcourf-  ! 

ing,  ev'n    to   a   rarity,  and  admiration,,  | 

things  not  before  difcourft  or  written  of,,  ! 

argues  firfl  a  fnigular  good  will,,  con-  ! 

tentedneffe  and  confidence  in  your  pru-  j 
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dent    forefigHt,    and    fafe  government,, 
Lords  and  Commons ;  and  from  tlience 
derives  It  felf  to  a  gallant  bravery   and' 
v/ell  grounded  contempt  of  their  ene- 
mies, as  if  there  were  no  lliiall  humtier 
of  as  great  fpirits  among  us,  as  his  was,.. 
who  when  Rome  w^as  nigh  Beiieg'd  by 
Hanibaly  being  in  the  City,  bought  that 
peeceof  ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  where-- 
on  Haiiibal  himfelf  encampt  his  own  re- 
giment.    Next  it  is  a  lively  and  cherfuU 
prefage  of  our  happy  fuccelfe  and  vidtb- 
ry.    For  as  in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is 
freih,  the  fpirits  pure  and'vigorous,  not 
only  to  vital,  but  to  rationalb faculties, 
and  thofe  in  the  acuteft,  and  the  pertell 
operations  of  wit  and  futtlety,  it  argues 
in  what  good   plight   and    conflitution 

the 
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the  body  is,  fo  when  the  cheifuhiefTe  of 
the  people  is  fo  fprightly  up,  as  that  it 
has,  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well 
its  own  freedom  and  fafety,  but  to  fpare, . 
and  to  beftow  upon  the  folidcil  and  fu-- 
blimefl  points  of  controverfie,  and  new 
invention,  it  betok'nsus  not  degenerated", 
nor  drooping  to  a  fatall  decay,  but  call- 
ihs:  off  the  old  and  wrincrd  skin  of  cor- 
ruption  to  outlive  thefe  pangs  and  wax 
young  again,  entring  the  glorious  waies  ■ 
of  Truth  and  profperous  vertue  deilin'd 
to  become  ereat  and  honourable  in  thefe 
latter  ages.  Methinks  I  fee  in  mv  mind 
a  noble  and  puiffant  Nation  roufmg  her- 
felf  like  a  ftrong  man  after  ilcep,  and 
fiiakins:  her  invincible  locks  :  Methinks 
I  fee  her  as  an  Eagle  muing  her  mJghty 
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youth,  and  kindling  her  undazrd  eyes^ 
at  the  full  midday  beam  ;  purging  and 
unfcaling  her  long  abufed  fight  at  the 
fountain  it  felf  of  heavenly  radiance ; 
while  the  whole  noife  of  timorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  thofe  alfo  that  love 
the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amaz'd  at 
what  fhe  means,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble  would  prognoHicat  a  year  of  fedts 
and  fchifms.' 

What  fhould  ye  doe  then  ?  iliould  ye 
fuppreile  all  this  flowry  crop  of  know- 
ledge and  new  light  fprung  up  and  yet 
fpringing  daily  in  this  City  ?  fhould  ye 
fet  an  Oligarchy  of  twenty  engrofTers  over 
it,  to  bring  a  famin  upon  our  minds 
again,  when  we  fhall  know  nothing  but 
what  is  meafur'd  to  us  by  their  buihel  > 
I  Bcleeve 
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Beleeve  it,  Lords  and  Commons,  they 

who  ccuafell  ye   to  fuch  a  fupprelling, 
doe   as  good  as  bid  ye  fupprelTe  your- 
lelvcs ;  and  I  will  foon  fhew  how.     If  it 
be  dcfir'd  to  know  the  immediat  caufe  of 
all  this  free  writing  and  free  fpeaking, 
there  cannot  be  a(hgn*d  a  truer  than  your 
own  mild,  and  free,  and  human  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  liberty.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,  which   your   own   valorous  and 
happy  counfels  have  purchafl  us,  liberty 
which  is  the  nurfe  of  all  great  wits ;  this 
is  that  which  hath  rarify'd  and  enlight- 
ned   our   fpirits    like   the   influence    ol 
heav'n ;  this  is  that  which  hath  enfran- 
chised, enlarg'd  and  lifted  up  our  appre- 
henfions  degrees  above  themfelves.     Ye 
cannot  make  us  now  lelTe  capable,  lefle 

know- 


Iznowing,  leiTe  eagerly  pnrfuing  of  the"' 
truth,  unleiTe  ye  firfl  make  your  felveSjJ 
that  made  us  fo^  leffe  the  lovers,  lefTe  the*' 
founder5  of  our  true  liberty.     We  cami 

I 

grow   ignorant    again,  brutiih,  formally- 1 

and  flavifh,  as  ye    found    us;  but.  you.; 

I 

then  mufl   firfl  become  that  which  ye, 

I 

cannot  be,  opprcflive,  arbitrary,  and  ty-; 
r^innous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye  '• 
have  free'd.  us.  That  our  hearts  are  I 
now  more,  capacious,  our  thoughts  more  ' 
ereded  to  the  fearch  and  exped:ation  of  i 
greateil  and  exadieil  things,  is  the  ifliie ! 
of  your  owne  virtu  propagated  in  us ;  ye  i 
cannot  fupprefTe  thatunleiTe  ye  reinforce  I 
an  abroo-ated  and.  mercileffe  law,  that  i 
fathers  may  dilpatch  at  will  their  own  \ 
children.  And. who  Ihall  then  ilick  clofr^ 

ell.J 
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-eft  to  ye,  and. excite  others  ?  not  he  whQ 
takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  condud:, 
and  his  four  nobles  of  Danegclt.  Al- 
thoueh  I  dlfpraife  not  the  defence  of 
iuft  immunities,  yet  love  my  peace  bet- 
ter, if  that  were  all.  Give  me  the  li- 
berty to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely  according  to  confcience,  above  all 

liberties. 

What  vould  be  befl  advis'd  then,  if  it 
be  found   fo   hurifull  and.fo  unequall  to 
fuppreffe  opinions  for  ihe  nevvnes,  or  the 
unfutablenes  to  a  cuilomary  acceptance,, 
will  not  be  my  task  to  fay  ;  I  only  Ihall 
repeat  what  I  have  learnt  from  one  ^of 
your  own   honourable  number,  a  -right 
.noble  and  pious  Lord,  who  had  he  not 
facrific'd   his   life   and   fortunes  to  tlie 
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Church  and  Commonwealth,  we  had  not 
now  mifl  and  bewa3^rd  a  worthy  and  un- 
doubted patron  of  this  argument.     Ye 
know  him  I  am  fure;  yet  I  for  honours 
fake,  and   may  it  be   eternall    to  him, 
•ihall  name    him,  the   Lord  Brook.     He  ' 
writing  of  Epifcopacy,  and  by  the  way  jj 
^treating  of  fedts  and  fchifms,  left  Ye  hi-s   ' 
wote,  or  rather  now  the  lafl  words  of  his   ^ 

1 

■dying  charge,  which  I  know  will  ever   | 

be  of  dear  and  honoured  rep-ard  with  Ye, 

fo  full  of  meeknes  and  breathing  charity,    | 

that  next  to  his  lafh  teilament,  who  be-    ; 

1 
-queath'd   love  and  peace   to  his  Difci-    ! 

pies,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  whe-re  I  have    \ 

i 

■xead  or  heard  words  more  mild  and  ; 
peacefull.  He  there  exhorts  us  to  hear  j 
'with  patience  and  humility  thofe,  how^    j 

ever    ' 
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ever  they  be  mifcaird,  that  clcfire  to  live 
purely,  in  fuch  a  ufe  of  God's  ordi- 
nances, as  the  beft  guidance  of  their 
confcience  gives  them,  and  to  tolerat 
them,  though  in  fome  difconformity  to 
ourfelves.  The  book  it  felf  will  tell  us 
more  at  large,  being  publiflit  to  the 
world,  and  dedicated  to  the  Parlament 
by  him  who  both  for  his  life  and  for  his 
^eath  deferves,  that  what  advice  he  left 
he  not  laid  by  without  perufalL 
I  And  now  the  time  in  fpeciall  is,  by 
privilcdge  to  write  and  fpeak  what  may 
help  to  the  furder  difcuffing  of  matters 
in  agitation.  The  temple  oi  Janus  with 
his  two  controverfal  faces  might  now  not 
unfignificantly  be  fet  open.  And  though 
all  the  windcs  of  dodrin  weie  let  loofe 

■to 
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■to  play  upon  the  earth,  fo  Truth  be  In 
-the  field,  we  do  injurioufly  by  licencing 
and  prohibiting  to  mifdoubt  her  ftrength. 
Let  her  and. Falihood  grapple  ;  who  ever 
knew  Truth  put  to  the  wors,  in  a  free 
and  open  .encounter  ?     Her  confuting  is 
the  befl:  and  fureft  fuppreffing.    He  who 
hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and 
clearer  knowledge  to  be  fent    down  a- 
raong  us,  would  think  of  other  matters 
•to  be  conflitued   beyond  the  difcipline 
of  Geneva,  fram'd  and  fabric't  already 
:to  our  hands.     Y^t  when  the  new  light 
which  w£   beg  .for  fnlnes    in  upon  us,, 
there  be  who  -envy,  and  oppofe  it,  if  it 
■Gome   not    firfl  in  at    their  cafements. 
'What  a  colluiion  is  this,,  whenas  we  are 
^exhorted  by  the  wife  man  to  ufe  dili- 
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gence^  to  feek  for  wijdom  as  for  bidtVn 

ircafiires  early  nnd  late,  that  another  or- 
der fnall  enjoyn  us  to  know  nothing  but 
by  flatutc.  When  a  man  hath  bin  la- 
bouring the  hardeil  labour  in  the  deep 
mines  of  knowlcdo-e,  hath  furnillit  out 
his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn 
forth  his  reafons  as  it  were  a  battell 
raung'd,  fcatter'd  and  defeated  all  ob- 
jections in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adver- 
fary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advan- 
tage of  wind  and  fun,  if  he  pleafe;  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of 
argument^  for  his  opponents  then  to 
fculk,  to  lay  ambufhaients,  to  keep  a 
narrow  bridge  of  licencing  where  the 
challenger  iliould  pafTe,  though  it  be 
valour  anough  in    fouldierlliip,   is  but 
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weaknes  and  cowardife  in  the  wars  of 
Truth.     For  who  knows  not  that  Truth 
is   flrong  next   to  the  Almighty  ?    ihe 
needs  no   policies,  nor  Uratagems,  nor 
licencings,  to  make  her  vidtorious,  thofe 
are  the  lliifts  and  defences  that  error  ufes 
againfl  her  power  :  give  her  but  roorri, 
c<  do  not  bind  her  when  flie  fleeps,  for 
then  Die  fpeaks  not  true,  as  the  old  Pro- 
tcMS  did,  who  fpake  oracles  only  when 
he  was  caught  &  bound,  but  then  ra- 
ther ihe  turns  herfelf  into  all  ihapes,  ex- 
cept  her  own,   and  perhaps  tunes  her 
voice  according  to  the  time,   as  Mkaiah 
did  before  Ahab^  untiil  fne  be  adjur'd 
into  her  own  likenes.     Yet  is  it  not  im- 
poffible  that  ixi^  may  have  more  ihapes 
than  one.     What  elfe  is  all  that  rank  of 

things 
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things   indifferent,  wherein  Truth  may 
be  on  this  fide,  or  on  the  other,  without 
being  unlike  her  felf  ?    What  but  a  vain 
fhadow  elfe  is  the  abolition  of  tho/e  ordi- 
7iancesy  that  band-writing  nayl'd   to  the 
croje?  what  great  purchafe  is  this  Chrif^ 
tian  liberty  which  ?atd  fo  often  boails  of? 
His  dodlrine  is,  that  he  who  eats  or  eats 
not,  regards  a  day,  or  regards   it  nor, 
may  doe  either  to  the  Lord.  How  many 
other  things  might  be  tolerared  in  peace, 
and  left  to  confcience,  had  we  but  cha- 
rity, and  were  it  not  the  chief  llrono- 
hold  of  our  hypocrifie  to  be  ever  judo-- 
ing  one  another.     I  fear  yet  this   iron 
yoke  of  outward  conformity  hath  left  a 
flaviih  print  upon  our  necks ;  the  ghoft 
of  a  linnen  decency  yet  haunts  us.     We. 

A  a  2  fiumble 
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Humble  and  are  impatient  at  the  leaft 
dividing  of  one  vinble  congregation  from 
another,  though  it  be  not  in  fundam en- 
tails; and  through  our  forwardnes  to 
fupprelfe,  and  our  backwardncs  to  re- 
cover any  enthrall'd  peece  of  truth  out 
of  the  gripe  of  cuflom,  we  care  not  to 
keep  truth  feparated  from  truth,  which 
is  the  fierceft  rent  and  difunion  of  all. 
We  doe  not  fee  that  while  w^e  flill  affedt 
by  all  means  a  rigid  externall  formality, 
we  may  as  foon  fall  into  a  grofle  confor- 
ming ftupidity,  a  {lark  and  dead  con- 
geahiient  of  wood  and  hay  and  Jluhhle 
forc't  and  frozen  together,  which  is 
more  to  the  fudden  degenerating  of  a 
Church  than  mzny  fubdichoto?nies  of  petty 
fchifms.     Not  that  I  can  think  well  of 

-        .  every 
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ever}^  light  fcparation,  or  that  all  In  a 
Church  is  to  be  cxpedted  gold  and  ft  her 
and  pret'wus  Jlones  :  it  is  not  polTible  for 
a  man  to  lever  the  wheat  from  the  tares, 
the  good  iifli  from  the  other  frie ;  that  i 
miifl  be  the  An2;els  Miniiterv  at  the  end    ' 

I 

of  mortal!  things.     Yet  if  all  cannot  be    | 

j 

of  one  mind,  as  who  looks  they  fhould    : 

I 

be  ?  this   doubtles  Is   more    wholfome,  j 
more  prudent,  and  more  Chriflian,  that 

manv  be  tolerated,  rather  then  all  com-  '■ 

pell'd.     I  mean  not  tolerated   Popery,  \ 

and  open  fuperitition,  which  as  it  extir-  \ 
pates  all  religions  and  civill  fupremacies, 

fo   it  felf  ihould  be  extlrpat,  provided  ' 

firft  that  all  charitable  and  compaffionat  ' 

means  be  us'd   to  win  and  regain  the  ] 

weak  and  the  milled  :  that  alfo  v/hich  is  \ 

K 

] 
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impious  or  evil  abfolutely  either  agamfl 
faith  or  maners  no  law  can  poiiibly  per- 
niit^  that  intends  not  to  unlaw  it  felf ; 
but  thofe  neighbouring  differences,  or 
rather  indifferences,  are  what  I  fpeak  of, 
whether  in  fome  point  of  do6trine  or  of 
difcipline,  which  though  they  may  be 
many,  yet  need  not  interrupt  the  unity 
vf  Spirit,  if  we  could  but  find  among 
us  the  bond  of  peace.  In  the  mean  while 
if  any  one  would  write,  and  bring  his 
belpfull  hand  to  the  flow-moving  Refor- 
mation which  we  labour  under,  if  Truth 
have  fpok'n  to  him  before  others,  or 
but  feem'd  at  leaft  to  fpeak,  who  hath 
fo  bejefuited  us  that  we  ihould  trouble 
that  man  with  alking  licence  to  doe  {o 
Vvorthy  a  deed  ?  and   not  confider  this, 

that 
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that  if  it  come  to  prohibiting,  there  is 
not  ought  more  likely  to  be  prohibited 
then  truth  it  felt;  vvhofefirit  appearance 
to  cur  eyes  blear *d  and  dimm'd  with 
prejudice  and  cuflom,  is  more  unfightly 
and  unpiaufible  then  many  errors,  ev'h 
as  the  perfon  is  of  many  a  great  man 
flight  ana  contemptible  to  fee  to.  And 
what  doe  they  tell  us  vainly  of  new  opi- 
nions, when  this  very  opinion  of  theirs, 
that  none  mult  be  heard,  but  whomthey 
like,  is  the  woril  and  new.fl  opinion  of 
all  others;  and  is  the  chief  caufe  why 
-fedts  and  fchifms  doe  fo  much  abound, 
and  true  knowledge  is  kept  at  difiance 
from  us ;  bcfides  vet  a  p-reater  danp-cr 
which  is  in  it.  For  u-hen  God  fliakes  a 
Kingdome  with   fcrong    and   healthful! 

A  a  4  com- 
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commotions  to  a  generall  reforming,  'tis 
not  untrue  that  many  fediaries  and  falfe 
teachers  are  then   bufieft    in  feducing; 
but  yet  more  true  it  is,  that  God  then 
raifes  to  his  own  work  jiien  of  rare  abi- 
lities, and  more  then  common  induftry 
iiot  only  to   look  back  and  revife  what 
hath  bin  taught  heretofore,  but  to  gain 
furder  and  goe  on,  feme  new  enllghtn'd 
Heps  in   the   difcovery  of  truth.      For 
fuch  is  the  order  of  God's  enlightning 
his  Church,  to  difpenfe  and  deal  out  by 
degrees  his  beam,  fo  as  our  earthly  eyes 
may  beil  fuftain  it.     Neither  is  God  ap- 
pointed and  confined,  where  and  out  of 
what  place  thefe  his  chofen  ihall  be  firft 
heard  to  fpeak ;  for  he  fees  not  as  man 
fees,  choofes  not  as  man  choofes,  left 

we 
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we  fhould  devote  our  felves  again  to  fct 
places,  and  affeniblies,  and  outward 
callings  of  men  ;  planting  our  faith  one 
while  ill  the  old  Convocation-houfe, 
and  another  while  in  the  Chappell  at 
Weitminfter ;  when  all  the  faith  and 
religion  that  fhall  be  there  canoniz'd^  is 
not  fufficient  without  plain  convince- 
ment,  and  the  charity  of  patient  inilruc- 
tion  to  fupple  the  leafl  bruife  of  con- 
fcience,  to  edine  the  meaneft  Chriflian, 
'who  delires  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
not  in  the  letter  of  human  trufl,  for  all 
the  number  of  voices  that  can  be  there 
made  ;  no  though  Harry  the  7.  himfclf 
there,  with  all  his  leige  tombs  about 
him,  fhould  lend  them  voices  from  the 
dead,  to  fwell  their  number.     And  it 

the 
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the  men  be  erroneous  who  appear  to  be 
the  leading  fchifmaticks,  what  witholds 
us  but  our  Hoth,  our  felf-will,  and  dif- 
trult  in  the  right  caufe,  that  we  doe 
not  give  them  gentle  meetings  and  gen- 
tle difmiflions,  that  we  debate  not  and 
examin  the  matter  throughly  with  libe- 
rall  and  frequent  audience;  if  not  for 
their  fakes,  3'et  for  our  own  ?  feeing  no 
man  who  hath  tailed  learning,  but  will 
confeiTe  the  many  w^aies  of  profiting  by 
thofe  who  not  contented  with  ft  ale  re- 
ceits  are  able  to  manage,  and  fet  forth 
new  pofitions  to  the  world.  And  were 
they  but  as  the  duft  and  cinders  of  our 
feet,  fo  long  as  in  that  notion  they  may 
yet  ferve  to  poliili  and  brighten  the  ar- 
moury of  Truth,  ev'n  for  that  refpe^ 
4  they 
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they  were  not  utterly  to  be  cafl  away. 
But  if  they  be  of  thofe  whom  God  harh 
fitted  for  the  fpeciall  ufe  of  thefe  times 
with  eminent  and  ample  gifts,  and  thofe 
perhaps  neither  among  the  priefts,  nor 
among  the  Pharifees,  and  we  in  the  haft 
of  a  precipitant  zeal  ihall  make  no  dif- 
tindion,  but  refolve  to  flop  their  m.ouths, 
becaufe  we  fear  they  come  with  new 
and  dangerous  opinions,  as  we  com- 
monly forejudge  them  ere  we  under- 
Hand  them,  no  lefTe  than  woe  to  us, 
while  thinking  thus  to  defend  the  Gof- 
pel,  we  are  found  the  perfecutors. 

There  have  bin  not  a  few  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Parlament,  both  of  the 
Presbytery  and  others  who  by  their  un- 
licen't  books   to  the    contempt   of  an 

hi- 
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Imprmatiir  liril  broke  that  triple  ice 
clung  about  our  hearts,  and  taught  the 
people  to  fee  day  :  I  hope  that  none  of 
thofe  were  the  perfwaders  to  renew  upon 
us  this  bondage  which  they  themfelves 
have  wrought  fo  much  good  by  con- 
temning. But  if  neither  the  check  that 
Mofes  gave  to  young  Jofbua^  nor  the 
countermand  which  our  Saviour  gave 
10  young  John^  who  was  fo  ready  to 
prohibit  thofe  whom  he  thought  un- 
licenc't,  be  not  anough  to  admonifh  our 
Elders  how  unacceptable  to  God  their 
tefly  mood  of  prohibiting  is,  if  neither 
their  own  remembrance  what  evill  hath 
abounded  in  the  Church  by  this  lett  of 
licencing,  and  what  good  they  them- 
felves have  begun  by  tranfgreffing  it,  be 

not 
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not  anough,  but  that  they  will  perfwade^ 
and  execute  the  mofl  BoMnican  part 
of  the  Inquifition  over  us,  and  are  al- 
ready with  one  foot  in  the  flirrup  fo 
adtive  at  fnppreffing,  it  would  be  no 
unequall  diflribution  in  the  firil  place  to 
fuppreffe  the  fupprelTors  thcmfeives ; , 
whom  the  change  of  their  condition 
hath  puft  up,  more  then  their  late  ex- 
perience of  harder  times  hath  made 
wife. 

And  as  for  regulating  the  Prefle,  let 
no  man  think  to  have  the  honour  of 
advifing  ye  better  then  your  felves  have 
done  in  that  Order  publilht  next  before 
this,  that  no  book  be  Printed,  unlefTe 
the  Printers  and  the  Authors  name,  or 
at  leaft  the  Printers  be  regiiler'd,  Thofe 

which 
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which  otherwife  come  forth,  if  they  be 
found  mifchievous  and  libellous,  the 
fire  and  the  executioner  will  be  the 
timelieft  and  the  mofl  effedtuall  remedy, 
that  mans  prevention  can  ufe.  For  this 
authentic  Spanilh  policy  of  licencing 
books,  if  I  have  faid  ought,  will  prove 
the  mofl  unlicenc't  book  it  felf  within 
a Hiort  while;  and  was  the  immediat 
image  of  a  Star-chamber  decree  to  that 
purpofe  made  in  thofe  very  times  w^hen 
that  court  did  the  refl  of  thofe  her  pious 
ivorks,  for  which  fhe  is  now  falFn  from 
the  Starres  with  Lucifer,  Whereby  ye 
may  gueife  what  kinde  of  State  pru- 
dence, what  love  of  the  people,  w^hat 
care  of  Religion,  or  good  manners  there 
was  at   the   contriving,    although,  with 

fingular 
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fingular  hypocrilie  it  pretended  to  bind 
books  to  their  good  behaviour.  And 
how  it  got  the  upper  hand  of  5'our  pre- 
cedent Order  fo  well  conflituted  before, 
if  we  may  beleeve  thofe  men  whofe 
profefl^on  gives  them  caufe  to  enquire 
mofl^  it  may  be  doubted  there  was  in 
it  the  fraud  of  fome  old  patentees  and 
monopoVfzers  in  the  trade  of  book-felling; 
who  under  pretence  of  the  poor  in  their 
Company  not  to  be  defrauded,  and  the 
juit  retaining  of  each  man  his  feverall 
copy,  which  God  forbid  Ihould  be 
gainfaid,  brought  divers  glofing  colours 
to  the  Houfe,  which  were  indeed  but 
colours,  and  ferving  to  no  end  except 
it  be  to  cxercife  a  fuperiority  over  their 

neigh- 
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neiglibours,  men  who  doe  not  therefore 
labour  in  an  honeft  profcflion  to  which 
learning  is  indetted,  that  they  ihould 
be  made  other  mens  vallalls.  Another 
end  is  thought  was  ^LyiVi'd  at  by  fome  of 
them  in  procuring  by  petition  this  Or- 
der, that  having  power  in  their  hands, 
malignant  books  might  the  eafier  fcape 
abroad,  as  the  event  fhews.  But  of 
thefe  Sopbifms  and  Elenchs  of  marchan- 
dize  I  skill  not  :  This  I  know,  that 
errors  in  a  good  government  and  in  a_ 
bad  are  equally  almofl  incident ;  for 
what  Magiflrate  may  not  be  mif-in- 
form'd,  and  much  the  fooner,  if  liberty 
of  printing  be  reduc't  into  the  power 
of  a  few ;  but  to  redrelfe  willingly  and 
.  2  fpeedily 
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fpecdily  what  hath  bin  errM,  and  in 
highefl:  autoiity  to  eflcem  a  plain  ad- 
vertiiemcnt  more  than  others  have  done 
a  fumptuous  bribe,  is  a  virtue  (ho- 
noured Lords  and  Commons)  anfwcr- 
able  to  Your  highell  adlions,  and  wher- 
of  none  can  participat  but  greatcil  and 
wifefl  men. 
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